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INTRODUCTION 


Noah Webster doubtless could not have 
dated the day on which he decided to de¬ 
vote attention to the details of the Ameri¬ 
can form of the English language. As a 
country schoolteacher he recognized the 
importance of education in advancing man*s 
personal happiness and economic success. 
Like Jefferson he saw the relationship be¬ 
tween literacy and intellectual freedom, 
freedom from religious superstition and po¬ 
litical slavery. '"Unless school and college 
flourish,** Webster wrote in 1781, "Church 
and State cannot live.** Peace with England 
assured the establishment of an independ¬ 
ent United States of America. A national 
school system seemed an imperative need. 
The first steps in such a system involved 
the foundation of excellent elementary 
schools. On April 16, 1782, he announced 
plans for a school in Sharon, Connecticut, 
an institution which would pay attention 
" to the grammatical purity and elegance of 
our native language.** Although the school 
did not open, the incentive to do something 
about language remained with him. While 
teaching in Goshen, New York, he wrote 
A Grammatical Institute of the English Lan¬ 
guage ,, , Part /. Containing a New and 
Accurate Standard of Pronunciation (1783)* 
This spelling book became immensely 
popular. It went through numerous editions, 
and in the course of a century reached a 
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circulation of over seventy-five million 
copies. Next to the Bible it was the most 
widely used book in America. The original 
introduction called for an American lan¬ 
guage, a language purified of British fash¬ 
ions of pronunciation. Not until later did 
Webster develop his American principles of 
spelling. 

In Part II of the Institute, the grammar, 
Webster entered upon controversial ground. 
He denounced men like Thomas Dilworth, 
whose English grammar was ^^a mere Latin 
grammar, indifferently translated.*’ Every¬ 
day speech sanctioned you was in the sin¬ 
gular number, and Webster fruitlessly urged 
the adoption of this usage. Violent dis¬ 
agreement with some of his conclusions 
found expression in print. A pugnacious 
battler, Webster defended his position in 
vigorous replies. To buttress his arguments, 
he scanned every available writing on lan¬ 
guage. And thus the schoolmaster became a 
scholar, the first thorough student of the 
English language in America. 

Partly to preach the need for strong cen¬ 
tralized power in the new national govern¬ 
ment, an idea explained in Sketches of 
American Policy (1785), and partly to se¬ 
cure copyright protection for his spelling 
book, Webster left Hartford, Connecticut, 
on May 2, 1785, on a thirteen-month tour of 
the country. In Baltimore he advertised the 
fact that *Tt is a very common and very 
just complaint that no branch of education 
is neglected so much as the study of our 
native' language.” In August he began pre- 
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paring a series of lectures on the English 
language and on American education. In 
the course of his journey these lectures 
were delivered to audiences in the cities 
between Richmond, Virginia, and Ports¬ 
mouth, New Hampshire. Newspapers re¬ 
ported his remarks, and he became an ob¬ 
ject of attention from leading citizens. 
Benjamin Franklin suggested that Webster 
complete a system of simplified spelling 
and publish a dictionary in conformity with 
Franklinian orthography. The lectures were 
revised and published in D iss ertations on 
the English Language (1789)> the book 
which is reprinted in this volume. 

Webster tried his hand at magazine edit¬ 
ing, law, and newspaper editing before 
settling down to the task of preparing his 
monumental dictionary. In the course of 
that work he became a profound student 
of linguistics, and he developed interesting 
theories of the relationship of languages. 
The unpublished fruit of that enterprise is 
a manuscript Synopsis, now preserved in 
the New York Public Library. He tested 
and discarded many notions, and so it was 
natural that some of the conclusions pub¬ 
lished in Dissertations should be amended. 
Yet more of Webster’s conclusions remain 
tenable today than any scholar has taken 
pains to report. 

D issertations on the English Language 
is an earnest, sometimes amusing, often 
amazing, and always lucid report of opin¬ 
ions and theories and facts. The national¬ 
istic fervor has a solid eighteenth-century 
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rationalistic basis. So much error had crept 
into textbooks on language that Webster 
employed the simple method of examining 
the facts and of testing ^*rules’^ by evi¬ 
dence. More than any other person of his 
generation he made the analysis of the 
common tongue a subject of interest to the 
public at large. He was a schoolmaster who 
invited the whole nation into his class¬ 
room, and there is poetic justice in his 
continuing fame as the first notable Ameri¬ 
can lexicographer, a fame that endures in 
the synonymous use of his name with the 
word dictionary, 

HARRY R. WARFEL 

University of Florida 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY, 


'eT^'cumi'n ’^nM'nkitTt, ll. D. f.R. 


5 ; 


Late President of the Common^vealt* h of Pennsylvania, 

The following DISSERTATIONS 

Are mofl refpcdtfully Inlbribed, 

By His ExceHcncy'ff 
Moll obliged aad mod obediarit Servant* 


Dedications are ufhally 

dchgncd to flatter the Great, to acknow- 
legc their fervices, or court their favor 
and influence. But verv different mo¬ 
tives have led me to prefix the venerable 
name of Franklin to this publication. 

Respect for his'Excellency’s talents 
and exertions, as a great Philofophcr and 
a warm Patriot, I feel in common with 
all the lovers of fcience and freedom; but 
my peculiar admiration of his chara 61 :er, 
arifes from confidering it as great in 
common things. 


His 



His Excellency has not labored to 
perplex himfelf and confound his coun¬ 
trymen with ingenious theories in ethics, 
and unintelligible fpeculations in theology 
and metaphyfics. He has not compiled 
volumes to prove or difprove the proba¬ 
bility of univerfal falvation, or the eternal 
duration of future punifliments 5 content 
with a plain doftrine, taught by phiiofc- 
phy and common fenfe, and confirmed by 
chriftianity, that virtue and happinefs, 
vice and punifhment, are infeparably con- 
nc 61 ed, and that “ if we do well here, we 
fhall fare well hereafter.” In the moll 
elevated ftations of life, his Excellency 
has never been above a conftant applica¬ 
tion to fome ufeful bufincfs; thus comply¬ 
ing with that precept of the fourth com¬ 
mand, “ fix days Jhalt thou labor and do all 
thy work^' which is as pofitive an injunc¬ 
tion, and as binding upon all men, as the 
firfl; article, “ remember the Sabbath day, to 
kfep it holy” 
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Ik his philofophical refearches, he has 
been guided by experiment, and fought 
for praBical truths. In the world, he has 
been induilrious tO colleft faBsy (which 
compofe all our knowlege) and apply 
them to the moft ufeful purpofes of gov¬ 
ernment, agriculture, commerce, manu- 
faftures, rural, domeftic and moral econ¬ 
omy. In communicating his ideas he 
does not facrifice truth to embellilliment. 
His ftile is plain and elegantly neat; and 
his remarks are not fo general as to leave 
his ideas indefinite and obfeure. His pen 
follows his thoughts, and confequently 
leads the reader, without ftudy, into the 
fame train of thinking. In Ihort, he writes 
for the child as well as the philofopher, 
and always writes well, becaufe he never 
takes pains to write. 

Violently attached to no political 
party, he labors to reconcile contending 
fablions in government. Convinced, by 
the experience of a long life, that all men 
are liable to err, and acknowleging “ that 
he has often found himfelf miftaken, and 
A 3 had, 
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had occafion to change his opinions,” he 
confents to mcafurcs which his judgenaent 
tells him arc theoretically n/roitg, when the 
voices of a majority declare them to be 
practically right. 

He never attempts to ufurp the divine 
prerogative of controling opinions;never 
charges another with ignorance, knavery 
and folly, nor endeavors to ftab his repu¬ 
tation, for not fubferibing a particular 
creed ; much lefs does he eyer aflume a 
diftatorial authority, and fentence to final 
damnation, thofc who have the fame 
chance of being right as himfelf, and 
whofc conduft, whatever may be their 
opinions, is regulated by the rules of mo¬ 
ral and focial virtue. 

For thefe reafons, as well as for the age, 
the eminent rank and public merits of this 
illuftrious defender of American freedom, 
I revere a charaftcr equally known and re- 
fpefted in this and foreign countries. 

Hartford, May , ^ 7 ^ 3 *- 
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Y O U N G gentlemen who have gone 
through a courfe of academical ftudies, and received 
the ufual honors of a Univerfity, are apt to contract: a 
fingular ftifFnefs in their converfation. They read 
Lowth’s Introdudfion, or fome other grammatical treat- 
ife, believe what they read, without examining the 
grounds of the writer's opinion, and attempt to fliape 
their language by his rules. Thus they enter the world 
with fuch phrafes as, a mean^ averje frorn^ if he have^ he 
has gotten^ and others which they deern correB ; tliey 
pride thcmfelves, for fome time, in their fuperior learn¬ 
ing and peculiarities 5 till further information, or the 
ridicule of the public, brings them to ufe the language 
of other people. 

Such has been my progrefs, and that of many of my 
cotemporaries. After being fome years in that excel¬ 
lent fchool, the world, I recommenced my ftudies, en¬ 
deavored,' not merely to learn, but to underftand, the 
r, of the Englift^ language, and in 1783 compiled 
and publiftied the Firft Part of my Grammatical Infti- 
tute. The favorable reception of this, prompted me 
to extend my original plan, which led to a further in- 
veftigation of the principles of language. After all my 
reading and obfervation for the courfe of ten years, I 
have been able to unlearn a confiderable part of what 
1 learnt in early life ; and at thirty years of age, can, 
with confidence, affirm, that our modern grammars 
have done much more hurt than good. The authors 
liave labored to prove, what is obvioufty abfurd, viz. 
that our language is not made right ; and in purfuance 
of this idea, have tried to make it over again, and per- 
fuade the Englilh to fpeak by Latin rules, or by arbi¬ 
trary rules of their own. Hence they have reje<5fed 
many phrafes of pure Engliftt, and fubftituted thofe 
which are neither Engliih nor fenfe. T¥riters and 
Grammarians have attempted for centuries to in- 
trs'duce a fubjunftive mode into Englifti, yet without 
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effect; the language requires none, diftinft from the 
indicative ; and therefore a fubjundlive form (lands in 
books only as a Angularity, and people in pradlice pay 
no regard to it. The people are right, and a critical 
inveftigation of thefubjec^, warrants me in faying, that 
common pra^lice, even among the unlearned, is gener¬ 
ally defenfible on the principles of analogy, and the 
(lru6lure of the language, and that very few of the al¬ 
terations recommended by Lowth and his followers, 
can be vindicated on any better principle than fome 
Latin rule, or his own private opinion. 

Some compilers have alfo attempted to introduce a 
potential mode^ where they arrange thofe phrafes that 
have the auxiliary verbs, as they are called, can^ may^ &c. 
But all the helping verbs are principal verbs, and the 
verb following them is generally in the infinitive. / 
can go^ he may write^ we Jhall Jse^ &c. are only a cufto- 
mary ellipfis of I can to go^ he may to write^ we Jhall to 
fee ; and are no more a potential mode than / dare gfr^ 
we faw him rife. 

In the indeclinable parts of fpeecb, all authors were 
mifiaken, till Mr. Horne Tooke explained them: Our 
conju£lions are moftly verbs in the imperative mode : 
Pur adverbs and prepofitions are moftly verbs, nouns 
and adjeflives, either feparate or combined ; and the 
proper definition of adverb and prepofition, is, a word, 
or union of vvords, without the ordinary rules of gov¬ 
ernment.’* Becauje is a compound of the verb be^ in 
the imperative, and the noun caufe ; otherwife is mere¬ 
ly a corruption of other ways j wherefore is a corruption 
of the Raman qiia-re^ with the addition of for ; zvifely is 
nothing more than the two adje< 5 tives wife like. So that 
in many cafes, the want of a (pace between two words^ 
or of the ufual rules of government, is the only circum- 
llance that diftinguilhes tl\em from ordinary nouns and 
verbs ; that is, the only thing that makes them adverbs 
or prepofitions \ fuch as, becauje^ always., beyond., before., he^ 
hind., forward., backward. In fhort, had the Englifh 
never been acquainted with Greek and Latin, they 
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would never have thought of one half the diftinclion^ 
and rules which make up our Englifli grammars. 

The objefl: of grammar, in a living language, is ufu- 
ally mifunderftood. Men often fuppole they muft 
learn their native language by grammar ; whereas they 
learn the language firli, and grammar afterwards. The 
principal bufmefsof a compiler of a grammar is, to fep-- 
arate local or partial pracStice from the general cujlom of 
fpeaking ; and rejedf what is locals whether it exifts a- 
mong the great or the fmall, the learned or ignorant, 
and recommend that which is univerfal, or general, or 
which conforms to the analogies of ftrufture in a lan¬ 
guage. Whether the words meanSy pains^ newSy ought 
to have been ufed originally in the fingular form ; or 
Jheepy decTy hofey in the plural ; or in other words, whether 
the language is w^ell made, or might in feme inftances 
be mended, are queftions of little confequence now ; it 
is our bufmefs to find what the Englilh language tSy and 
not, how it might have been made. The molt difficult 
talk now.to be performed by the advocates of pure E?2g^ 
lijhy is to reftrain the influence of men, learned in Greek 
and Latin, but ignorant of their own tongue ; who have 
laboured to reject much good Englilh, becaufe they 
have not underltood the original conftrudtion of the 
language. Should the following DilTertations produce 
this efte£t, in the fmalleft degree, they may render eL 
fential fervice to our native tongue. 

These DilTertations derive their origin from acccl- 
dental circumftances, the hiftory of which is briefly this. 
The necelfity of fecuring the copy right of the Gram¬ 
matical Inflitute in the difFerent flares, feconded by u 
defire of being acquainted with my own country, in-* 
duced me to fufpend my profelfional purfuits, and vifit 
the Southern States. While 1 was waiting for the 
regular Selfions of the Legillatures, in thofe flates 
which had not palTed laws for protedllng literary prop¬ 
erty, 1 amufed myfelf in writing remarks on the Eng*, 
lilli Language, without kno^ving to what piirpofe they 
yvould be applied. They were begun in Baltimore ia 
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the fiimmcr of 1785 ; and at the perfuafion of a friend^ 
and the confent of the Rev. Dr. Allifon, whofe polite- 
nefs defervcs my grateful acknowlegements, they 
were read publicly to a fmall audience in the Prefby- 
terian Church. They were afterward read in about 
twenty of the large towns between Williamlburg in 
Virginia, and Portfinouth in New Hamplhire. Thefe 
public readings vs'cre attended with various fuccefs *> 
tlie audiences were generally fmalh but always refpe£l- 
able j .and the readings were probably more ufeful to 
inyfclf than to my hearers. I every where availed my- 
felf of the libraries and converfation of learned men, to 
correct my ideas, and collect new materials for a 
treatife, Vv’hich is now prefented to the public. 

There are few men who do not at times find 
themfelves at a lofs, refpeding the true pronunciation 
of certain words. Having no principles or rules, by 
which they can /olve queftions of this kind, they imi¬ 
tate fome gentleman, whofe abilities and charadler enti¬ 
tle his opinions to refpe^f, but whofe pronunciation 
may be altogether acciderttal or capricious. 

Vv'iTH refpeift to many,words, I have been in the 
fame uncertainty ; and ufed formerly to change my 
pronunciation, in conformity to the pradice of the 
laft man of fuperior learning wdiom 1 heard fpeak. 
My enquiries have been diredqd to inveibgate fome 
principles, which will remove all difficuities in pronun¬ 
ciation ; the rcfult of which is a full fatisfadtion in my 
own mind as to almofl every particular word. Whether 
the principles will prove equally fatisfadcory to others, 
it is impollible now to determiii, Moft of the varieties 
jn pronunciation are mentioned in the fecond and third 
DilTertations j thofe which arc not, the reader will be 
enabled to adjufi: on the principles there unfolded. 

It will be cbferved, tliat many of the remarks in this 
publication are not new. Tins will be no obje<Siion to 
the main defign ; as fome remarks which are found in 
t)£her piulclogica! treatifes, are neceffary to the genera! 
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plan of this. A great part however of my opinions are 
new, and many of them dire<Sfly oppofed to the rules 
laid down by former writers. 

In the fmgularity of fpelling certain words, I am au¬ 
thorized by Sidney, Clarendon, Middleton, Elackflone, 
Afli, or other eminent writers, whofe authority, being 
fup[X}rted by good prineiples and convenienee, is deem¬ 
ed fuperior to that of Johnfon, whofe pedantry has cor¬ 
rupted the purity of our language, and wJiofe principles 
would in time deftroy all agreement between the fpell¬ 
ing and pronunciation of words. I once believed that 
a reformation of our othography would be imneceflary 
and impradlicable. This opinion w’as harty j being 
the refult of a flight examination of the fubjedl. J now 
believe with Dr. Franklin that fucU a reformation is 
practicable and highly necejjary. 

It has been my aim to fupport my opinions by nu- 
pierous and refpedable authorities. In fome cafes, an 
guthor is quoted, but not the chapter or page. I'his 
was ow’ing to negleft in firft tranfcribing paflfages, 
which was often done, without any defigri to ufe the 
quotations as authorities in the prcfent work ; and the 
paflages could not afterwards be found without great 
trouble, and fometimes the author could not be a fec- 
ond time procured. In a very few inflances, a quota¬ 
tion has been taken at fecond hand on tjie credit of a 
faithful writer \ but never when I could obtain the 
original work. Many other ancient anthors would 
have been confulted, had it been prailicable 5 but the 
moft valuable of thefe are very fcarce, and many of them 
I have not heard of in America. It is to be lamented 
that old authors are negledied, and modern libraries 
compofed of abridgements, compilations, fhort eflays, 
&:c. which are calculated only for communicating fome 
general information and making fuperficial fcholars, to 
the prejudice gf profound learning and true fcience.^ 

The 

*-“ a fungous growth of Novels and pamphlets, the meaner pro- 

du< 5 lions of the French and Englilh preifes, in which it is to be feared 
(the reader) rarely finds any rational pleafure, and more rarely ftilh 
Joiia improvement.”-Fiarrii. Hermes, 42^. 
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7 "he American Audent is often obliged, and too often 
difpofed, to drink at the ftreams, inftead of mounting to 
tlie fources of information. 

For the remarks on Englifh Verfe in the fifth Dif- 
fertation, 1 am mucli indebted to the celebrated author 
of A 4 ‘-Fingal, a gentleman who has “drank deep of the 
Pierian Spring,” and who is equally diftinguifhed for 
wit, erudition, corre<fi: tafte, and profeffional knowlege. 

In explaining the principles of the language, I have 
aimed at perfpicuity, with a view to render the work 
ufeful to all claffes of readers. The Notes at the end 
are defigned to iiluiirate fome points by authorities or 
arguments that could not be properly arranged in the 
text; and to throw fome light on ancient hidory. I'o 
the curious enquirer, thefe may be as entertaining as the 
Difiertations themfelves. In two or three inffances, I 
have found occafion to change my opinion, fince the 
publication of the Inffitute ; but a future edition of that 
Vvork will be conformed to the criticifms in thefe Dif- 
fertations. 

To thofe who afk where a writer was born and edu¬ 
cated, before they can afeertain the value of his writings,^ 
i can only obferve, it is expected this publication will 
fare like all others. Men every where fuppofe that 
their own llate or country has forae excellence that does 
not belong to their neighbors ; and it is well, if they 
do not arrogate a fuperiority in every refpeft. They 
think their own colleges the bed ; their profeffional men 
the mod learned, and their citizens the mod liberal and 
polite. I have been witnefs to numberlefs remarks and 
infinuations of this kind in almod every date in the 
union ; and after perfonal obfervation, can affirm that 
they generally proceed from grofs ignorance, or unpar¬ 
donable prejudice. But it is very natural for men to 
think and fay all thefe things of home^ when they have 
Jittle or no knowlege of any thing abroad. 

Convinced that a writer is apt to overlook his own 
midakos, wlien they ar^ very obvious to a reader, 1 have 
fubmitted thefe Differtations to the criticifm of good 
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j\idges of the fubjeft^ with full liberty of altering, amende 
ing and expunging any part of the work ; by which 
means feverai palTages have been omitted and others 
corretfted. Still there may be faults in the book ; and 
25 truth is the objecSl of my enquiries, whenever the 
friendly critic fiiall point out any errors, either in fadt 
or opinion, it will be my pride and pleafure to acknow^- 
!ege and corredl them. Many years experience has 
taught me that the public, when well informed, ufually 
form a very jufl opinion of a man and his writings, and 
I am pcrfedly difpofed to acquiefee in their decifion. 

P. S. Several Efl&ys, on more Important fubjefts, 
intended for an Appendix to this work, are neceflarily 
referved for a future volume. 
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DIRECTIONS. 


THE founds of the vow’els, marked or referred to iJi 
the fecond and third Differtations, are according to the 
Key in the Firft Part of the Inflitute. Thus : 


Firft foundj late, 


Second 

Third, 

Fourth, 

Fifth, 

Sixth, 


hat, 


e 

feet, 

let, 

law, 

afk, 

not,’ 


1 

niglit, 

tin, 

fraud 

father, 

what, 


prove, room. 


note. 


u 

tune, 

tun. 


y 

Ikjr, 

gioiy> 


The capitals, included in brackets [ j] in the text, are 
references to the Notes at the end. 
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DISSERTATION I. 

I, IntroduBion. —II. Hi fiery of the Englfi) 
Language. —III. Remarks. 

»»*^»oi>9O9i>e0QOQ(X)Q0^ 

INTRODUCTION. 

REGULAR Rudy of lan¬ 
guage has, in all civilized 
countries, formed a part of 
a liberal education. The 
Greeks, Romans, Italians 
and French fucceffively im¬ 
proved their native tongues, taught them 
in Academies at home, and rendered them 
entertaining and ufeful to the foreign Un¬ 
dent. 
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The Englifli tongue, tho later in Its 
progrefs towards perfe6lion, has attained 
to a confiderable degree of purity, ftrength 
and elegance, and been employed, by an 
active and fcientific nation, to record al- 
inoft all the events and difcoveries of an¬ 
cient and modern times. 

This language is the inheritance which, 
the Americans have received from their 
Britifli parents. To cultivate and adorn 
it. Is a talk referved for men who fliall un- 
deriland the connexion between language 
and logic, and form an adequate idea of 
the influence which a uniformity of fpeech 
may have on national attachments. 

It will be readily admitted that tlic 
pleafures of reading and converflng, the 
advantage of accuracy in bufmefs, t! 1C nC“ 
celnty of clearnefs and precifion in com¬ 
municating ideas, require us to be able to 
fpeak and write our own tongue with eafe 
and corre6lnefs. But there are more im¬ 
portant reafons, why the language of this 
country Ihould be reduced to fucli fixed 
jirinciples, as may give its pronunciation 
and conftruclion all the certainty and uni¬ 
formity v/hich any living tongue is capa¬ 
ble of receiving. 

Tur 
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The United States were fettled by emi¬ 
grants from different parts of Europe. 
But their defcendants moftly fpeak the 
fame tongue ; and the intercourfe among 
the learned of the different States, wliich 
the revolution has begun, and an Ameri¬ 
can Court will perpetuate, muffc gradually 
deftroy the differences of dialedl which our 
anceftors brought from their native coun¬ 
tries. This approximation of dialedls will 
be certain ; but without the operation of 
other caufes than an intercourfe at Court, 
it will be flow and partial. The body of 
the people, governed by habit, will ftill 
retain their refpedfive peculiarities of 
Ipeaking ; and for want of fchools and 
proper books, fall into many inaccuracies, 
which, incorporating with the language of 
the flate where they live, may impercepti¬ 
bly corrupt the national language. Noth¬ 
ing but the eflablifliment of fchools and 
fome uniformity in the ufe of books, can 
annihilate differences in fpeaking and pre-. 
ferve the purity of the American tongue. 
A famenefs of pronunciation is of confid- 
erable confequence in a political view ■, for 
provincial accents are difagreeable to tfran- 
gers and fometimcs have an unhappy ef- 
fe£l upon the focial affeclions. All men 
have local attachments, which lead them 
B 2 to 
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to believe their own pra£lice to be the leajd 
exceptionable. Pride and prejudice incline 
men to treat the praftice of their neigh* 
hors with fome degree of contempt. Thus 
fmall differences in pronunciation at firft 
excite ridicule—a habit of laughing at the 
lingularities of ftrangers is followed by dif- 
refpeft—and without refpeft friendfhip is 
a name, and focial intercourfe a mere cer¬ 
emony. 

These remarks hold equally true, with 
refpeft to individuals, to fmall focieties and 
to large communities. Small caufes, fuch 
as a nick-name, or a vulgar tone in peak¬ 
ing, have adlually created a dilfocial fpirit 
between the inhabitants of the different 
ftates, which is often difcoverable in pri¬ 
vate bufinefs and public deliberations. 
Our political harmony is therefore con¬ 
cerned in a uniformity of language. 

As an independent nation, our honor 
requires us to have a fyffem of our own, 
in language as well as government. Great 
Britain, whofe children we are, and whofe 
language we fpeak, fhould no longer be 
cur ftandard j for the taffe of her writers is 
already corrupted, and her language on 
the decline. But if it were not fo, fhe is 
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at too great a diftance to be our model, 
and to inftruft us in the principles of our 
own tongue. 

It muft be conlldered further, that the 
Englilh is the common root or ftock from 
which our national language will be de¬ 
rived. All others will gradually wafte a- 
way—and within a century and a half. 
North America will be peopled with a 
hundred millions of men, all /peaking the 
fame language. Place this idea in compar- 
ifon with the prefent and poflible future 
bounds of the language in Europe—con- 
fider the Eaftern Continent as inhabited 
by nations, whofe knoWlege and inter- 
courfe are embarraffed by differences of 
language ; then anticipate the period when 
the people of one quarter of the world, 
will be able to affociate and converfe to¬ 
gether like children of the fame family."^ 
Compare this profpedl, which is not vilion- 
ary, with the ftate of the Englifh language 
in Europe, almoft confined to an Ifland 
and to a few millions of people ] then let 

reafon 

* E VE N fuppofing that a number of republicSjkingdoms or 
empires, fhould within a century arife and divide this vafl 
territory ; Hill the fubjefls of all will fpeak the fame lan¬ 
guage, and the conlcquence of this uniformity will be an 
intimacy of focial intercourfe hitherto unknown, and a 
boundlcfs dilTulion of knowlege. 
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reafon and reputation decide, how far A- 
merica fhould be dependent on a tranfat- 
lantic nation, for her ftandard and im¬ 
provements in language. 

Let me add, that whatever predileflion 
the Americans may have for their native 
European tongues, and particularly the 
Britilli defcendants for the Englifh, yet 
feveral circumflances render a future fepa- 
raticn of the American tongue from the 
Englifli, neceffary and unavoidable. The 
vicinity of the European nations, with the 
uninterrupted communication in peace, 
and the changes of dominion in w^ar, are 
gradually aflimilating their refpedfive lan¬ 
guages. The Engliih with others is fuf- 
fering continual alterations. America, 
placed at a diftance from thofe nations, 
will feel, in a much lefs degree, the influ¬ 
ence of the aflimilating caufes j at the 
fame time, numerous local caufes, fuch as 
a new country nev/ aflbciations of people, 
new combinations of ideas in arts and fci- 
encc, and fome intercourfe with tribes 
wliolly ’unknown in Europe, will introduce 
r.ev/ words into the American tongue. 
Thefe caufes will ])roduce, in a courfe of 
time, a language in North America, as dif¬ 
ferent from the future language of Eng¬ 
land, 
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land, as the modern Dutch, Danilh and 
Swedifh are from the German, or from 
one another : Like remote branches of a 
tree fpringing from the fame ftock; or rays 
of light, rtiot from the fame center, and 
rliverging from each other, in proportion 
to their diftance from the point of fepa- 
ration. 

"Whether the inhabitants of America 
can be brought to a perfeft uniformity in 
the pronunciation of words, it is not eafy to 
predial; but it is certain that no attempt 
of the kind has been made, and an experi¬ 
ment, begun and purfued on the riglit 
principles, is the only way to decide the 
queftion. Schools in Great Britain have 
gone far towards demoliflaing local dia- 
aledls—commerce has alfo had its influ¬ 
ence—and in America thefe caufes, ope¬ 
rating more generally, mult have a pro¬ 
portional effecSl. 

In many parts of America, people at 
])rcfent attempt to copy the Englifh phrafes 
and pronunciation—an attempt that is 
favored by their habits, their prcpolTef- 
hons and the intercourfe between t’ne two 
countries.' This attemnt has, vv^ithiii tlie 
period or a few years, produced a multi¬ 
tude 
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tude of changes in thefe particulars, el- 
pecially among the leading clafles of peo¬ 
ple. Thel’e changes make a difference be¬ 
tween the language of the higher and com¬ 
mon ranks ; and indeed between the fame 
ranks in dferent ftates j as the rage for 
copying the Englifli, does not prevail e- 
qually in every part of North America. 

But befides the reafons already affigned 
to prove this imitation abfurd, there is a 
difficulty attending it, which will defeat 
the end propofed by its advocates } which 
is, that the Englilli themfelves have no 
ffandard of pronunciation, nor can they 
ever have one on the plan they propofe. 
The Authors, who have attempted to give 
US a flandard, make the pradlice (5f the 
court and ffage in London the foie criteri¬ 
on of propriety in fpeaking. An attempt 
to eftablilh a ffandard on this foundation 
is both mijufl and idle. It is unjuft, be- 
caufe it is abridging the nation of its rights: 
The generalpraSlice of a nation is the rule 
of propriety, and this pradlice fhould at 
leaft be confulted in fo important a matter, 
as that of making laws for fpeaking. 
While all men are upon a footing and no 
fmgularities are accounted vulgar or ridic- 
uious, every man enjoys perfe6f liberty. 

But 
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But when a particular fet of men, in ex¬ 
alted Rations, undertake to fay, “ we arc 
the Randards of propriety and elegance, 
and if all men do not conform to our prac¬ 
tice, they Riall be accounted vulgar and 
ignorant,” they take a very great liberty 
with the rules of the language and the 
rights of civility. 

But an attempt to fix a Randard on the 
practice of any particular clafs of people is 
highly abfurd ; As a friend of mine once 
obferved, it is like fixing a light houfe on 
a floating ifland. It is an attempt to Jix 
that which is in itfelf variable ; at leaR it 
muR be variable fo long as it is fuppofed 
that a local praftice has no Randard but a 
local praSiice j that is, no Randard but it¬ 
felf. While this doflrine is believed, it 
will be impoffible for a nation to follow as 
faR as the Randard changes—for if the 
gentlemen at court conRitute a Randard, 
they are above it themfelves, and their 
practice muR fhift with their pafllons and 
their whims. 

But this is not all. If the praiRice of a 
few men in the capital is to be the Rand¬ 
ard, a knowlege of this muR be commu¬ 
nicated to the whole nation. Who Rial! 

do 
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do this ? An able compiler perhaps at¬ 
tempts to give this practice in a di< 5 liona- 
ry j but it is probable that the pronunci¬ 
ation, even at court, or on the Rage, is not 
uniform. The compiler therefore muft 
follow his particular friends and patrons ; 
in which cafe he is fure to be oppofed and 
the authority of his ftandard called in 
oueRion 5 or he muR give two pronunci¬ 
ations as the Raiidard, which leaves the 
Rudent in the fame uncertainty as it found 
him. Both thefe events have actually tak¬ 
en place in England, with refpcct to the 
inoR approved Randards ; and of courfe 
no one is univerfaliv followed. 

Besides, if language muR vary, like 
falhions, at the caprice of a court, we muR 
liave our Randard didlicnaries republiflied, 
with the fafliionable pronunciation, at leaR 
once in five years j otherwife a gentleman 
in the country will become intolerably vul¬ 
gar, by not being in a fituation to adopt 
the falhion of the day. The new editions 
of them will fuperfedc the old, and we fiiall 
have our pronunciation to re-learn, witli 
the polite alterations, which are generally 
corruptions. 

Such arc the confequences of attempt¬ 
ing to make a local practice the Jlmidard ot 

language 
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language in a nation. The attempt mull 
keep the language in perpetual fluiSuation, 
and the learner in uncertainty. 

If a ftandard therefore cannot be fixed 
on local and variable cuftom, on what fhall 
it be fixed ? If the moft eminent fpeakers 
are not to diretSl our practice, where fliall 
we look for a guide ? The anfwer is ex¬ 
tremely eafy ; the rules of the language ii- 
felff and the generalpraSlice of the nation^ 
conftitute propriety in fpeaking. If we 
examine the ftrufture of any language, 
we fliall find a certain principle of analogy 
running through the whole. We fliall find 
in Engliflti that fimilar combinations of 
letters have ufually the fame pronuncia¬ 
tion ; and that words, having the fame ter¬ 
minating fyllable, generally have the accent 
at the fame diftance from that termination. 
Thefe principles of analogy were not the 
refult of defign—they mufl: have been tbe 
effedl of accident, or that tendency which 
all men feel towards uniformity.’^ But 

the 


* This difpofition is taken notice of by Dr. Blair, Le61:. 8. 
Where he obferves, “ thattho the formation of abftra^f or 
general conceptions is fappofed to be a difHcult operation 
of the mind, yet fuch conceptions mult have entered into 
the firll formation of languages”—“ this invention of ah- 
flra6l terms requires no great exertion of mctaphyfical ca¬ 
pacity^'— 
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the principles, when eftablilhed, are pro- 
duftive of great convenience, and become 
an authority fuperior to the arbitrary deci- 
fions of any man or clafs of men. There 
is one exception only to this remark: When 
a deviation from analogy has become the 
iiniverfal praflice of a nation, it then takes 
place of ail rules and becomes the ftandard 
of propriety. 

The two points therefore, which I con¬ 
ceive to be the bafis of a ftandard in fpeak- 
ing, are thefe; tmiverfal undifputed pra 5 iice, 
and the principle of analogy. Unin^erfal 
practice is generally, perhaps always, a 
rule of propriety ; and in difputed points, 
tvhere people differ in opinion and prac¬ 
tice, analogy fhould always decide the con- 
troverfy. 

These are authorities to which all men 
will fubmit—they are fuperior to the o- 

pinions 

pacifyMen are naturally inclined to call all thoCe ob- 
jc£ls which relcmblc each other by one common name— 
V/e may daily oblcrvc this praflifed by children, in their 
firfl attempts tov/ards acquiring language.’* 

I CANNOT, with this great critic, call the procefs by which 
fwiilar objefls acquire the Jlnne name, an aft of abftraEion^ 
or the name nnahjhaEi. term» Logical diflinftions may lead 
ur> aftray. There is in the mind an infliiiclive difpofition^ or 
principle cf affcdaiicn^, which will account for all common 
names and the analogies in language. 
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pinions and caprices of the great, and to 
the negligence and ignorance of the mul¬ 
titude. The authority of individuals is 
always liable to be called in queftion—but 
the unanimous confent of a nation, and a 
fixed principle interwoven with the very 
conftru6fion of a language, coeval and co- 
extenfive with it, are like the common laws 
of a land, or the immutable rules of mo¬ 
rality, the propriety of which every man, 
however refraAory, is forced to acknowl- 
ege, and to which moft men will readily 
fubmit. Fafhion is ufually the child of 
caprice and the being of a day j principles 
of propriety are founded in the very nature 
of things, and remain unmoved and un¬ 
changed, amidft all the flu6luations of hu¬ 
man affairs and the revolutions of time. 

It muff be confeffed that languages are 
changing, from age to age, in proportion 
to improvements in fcience. Words, as 
Horace obferves, are like leaves of trees j 
the old ones are dropping off and new ones 
growing. Thefe changes are the necefi'ary 
confequence of changes in cuftoms, the in- 
trodu(£fion of new arts, and new ideas in 
the fciences. Still the body of a language 
and its general rules remain for ages the 
fame, and the new words ufiiallv conform. 

to 
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to thefe rules ; otherwife they Hand as ex-, 
ceptions, which are not to overthrow the 
principle of analogy already eftablilhed. 

But when a language has arrived at a 
certain ftage of improvement, it muft be 
ftationary or become retrograde ; for im¬ 
provements in fcience either ceafe, or be¬ 
come flow and too inconfiderable to aflfefl 
rnatei'ially the tone of a language. This 
ftage of improvement is the period when a 
nation abounds with writers of the firft 
clafs, both for abilities and tafte. This 
period in England commenced with the 
age of Queen Elizabeth and ended with 
the reign of George II. It would have 
been fortunate for the language, had the 
ftile of writing and the pronunciation of 
words been fixed, as they ftood in the reign 
of Q^en Ann and her fucceflbr. Few 
improvements have been made fince that 
time ; but innumerable corruptions in 
j'.ronunciation have been introduced by 
Garrick, and in ftile, by Johnfon, Gibbon 
and their imitators.* The 

*The progrefs of corruption in language isdeferibed with 
p'ecifion, and plnlofoph^'cal reafons alligned with great 
jucgement.by that celebrated French writer,Condillac, in his 
(.'^rigin ol Fkiman Knowledge. Part 2 . 

It is nearly the fame here as in phyfics, where motion, 
the fource or life, becomes the principle of dcllrufticn. 

When 
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The great Sidney wrote in a pure ftile ; 
yet the beft models of purity and elegance, 
are the works of Sir William Temple, Dr. 

Middleton, 

When a language abounds with original wriiers in every 
kind, the more a perfon is endowed with abilities, the more 
difficult he thinks it will be to furpafs them. A mere e- 
quality would not iatisfy his ambition ; like them he wants 
the pre-eminence. He therefore tries a new road. But 
as every llilc analagous to the charafter of the ianguage 
and to his own, has been already ufed by preceding writers, 
he has nothing left but to deviate from analogy. T!ius in 
order to be an original, he is obliged to contribute to the 
ruin of a language, which, a century fooner, he would have 
helped to improve. 

Tho fuch writers may be criticized, their fupcrior 
abilities muff llill command fuccefs. The eafe theie is in 
copying their defcffs, foon perfuades men of indifferent ca¬ 
pacities, that they fliall acquire the fame degree of reputa¬ 
tion. Then begins the reign of flrained and fubtle con¬ 
ceits, of aflTeffed antithefes, of fpecious paradoxes, of frivo¬ 
lous and far-fetched expreffions, of new-fangled words, 
and in fhort, of the jargon of perfons, whofe underftand- 
ings have been debauched by bad metaphyfics. The pub¬ 
lic applauds •, foolifh and ridiculous writings, the beings of 
a day, are furprifingly multiplied ; a vicious taflc infefls tlie 
arts and fciences, which is followed by a vifiblc decreafe 
of men of abilities.’* 

One would think that Condillac had dehgncd here to give 
a defeription of the prefent talte of the Englifli writers, and 
a itate of their literature. 

The foregoing fentiments feem to have been borrowed 
from Velleius Paterculus. Hill. Rom. L. i. Cap. 17. 

The famepaflage is copied by Sig.Carlo Denina,ProfclTor 
• [■ Eloquence and Belles Z.ctlres in the Unl vcrfity ofTiuin, 

in 
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Middleton, Lord Bollngbroke, Mr. Addi- 
fon and Dean Swift. But a little inferior 
to thefe, are the writings of Mr. Pope, Sir 
Richard Steele, Dr. Arbuthnot, with fome 
of their cotemporaries. Sir William Black- 
ilone has given the law ftile all the ele¬ 
gance and precifion of which it is capable. 
Dr. Price and Dr. Prieftley write with pu¬ 
rity, and Sir William Jones feems to have 
copied the eafe, fimplicity and elegance of 
Middleton and Addifon. 

But how few of the modern writers 
have purfued the fame manner of writing ? 

✓ Johnlbn’s ftile is a mixture of Latin and 
Englifh ; an intolerable compolition of 
Latinity, affedted fmoothnefs, fcholaftic ac¬ 
curacy and roundnefs of periods. The ben¬ 
efits derived from his morality and his eru¬ 
dition, will hardly counterbalance the mif- 
diief done by his manner of writing. The 
names of a Robertfon, a Hume, a Home 
and a Blair, almoft filence criticifm j but 
I muft repeat wdiat a very learned Scotch 
gentleman once acknowleged to me, 

“ that 

in Ins “ Revolutions of Literature,” page 47 ; and if I mlL 
lake nof, the fentiments are adopted By Lord Kaiuis, in his 
kd^ctchcs cf the Hillory of Man, 

SIMI i.AR rcafons may be aHigncd for the prevalence oi an 
’fTerced and vitioiis pronunciation^ 
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that the Scotch writers are not models of 
the pure Englifh ftile.” Their ftile is 
generally ftifF, fometimes very awkward, 
and not always correft.* Robertfon la¬ 
bors his ftile and fometimes introduces a 
word merely for the fake of rounding a 
period. Hume has borrowed French id¬ 
ioms without number j in other refpefts 
he has given an excellent model of hiftori- 
cal ftile. Lord Kaims’ manner is ftiff j 
and Dr Blair, whofe ftile is lefs exception¬ 
able in thefe particulars, has however in¬ 
troduced, into his writings, feveral foreign 
idioms and ungrammatical phrafes. The 
Scotch writers now ftand almoft the firft 
for erudition j but perhaps no man can 
write a foreign language with genuin pu¬ 
rity. 

Gibbon’s harmony of profe is calculated 
to delight our ears; but it is difficult to 
comprehend his meaning and the chain of 

his 


* Dr. Witherfpoon is an exception. His ftile is eafv, 
fimple and elegant. I confidcr Dr. Franklin and Dr* 
Witherfpoon as the two belt writers in America. The 
words they ufe, and their arrangement, appear to flow fpon- 
taneoufly from their manner of thinking. The valt fuperi- 
ority of their ftilcs over thofe of Gibbon and Gillies, is ow¬ 
ing to this circumftance, that the two American writer.'^ 
have bellowed their labor upon and the Englifh hil- 
t.orians upon rcordsm 
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his ideas, as faft as we naturally read j and 
almoft impoffible to recoUeft them, at any 
fubfequsnt period. Perfpicuity, the firlt 
requilite iii ftile, is fometimes facrificed to 
melody 5 the mind of a readei* is conftantly 
dazzled by a glare of ornament, or charmed 
from the fubjedt by the mufic of the lan¬ 
guage. As he is one of tlie firjiy it is hopj 
ed he may be the laji, to attempt the grati¬ 
fication of our earsy at the expenfe of our 
underjimding. 

Such however is the tafte of the age j 
limplicity of ftile is neglefted for oma- 
mentj and fenfe is facrificed to foimd’.^ 

AtTHO 

*The lame tafte prevailed in Rome, under the Empe¬ 
rors, when genius was proftituted to the mean puqjoTesof 
flattery. It muft be acknowleged indeed, that after the 
diflblutionofthe Roman republicythis art began to be pervert¬ 
ed by being loo much admired. Men grew excelli vely fond of 
the numerous ftile, and readily facrificed the ftrength and 
energy of their difeourfe to the harmony of their L^girage* 
Pliny the younger oUen complains of this coniemptible af- 
feftation : And Quintilian fpcaks of cei tain profe waiters 
in his time, who boafted that their compofitions were fo 
ftri^lly numerous, that .their hearers might even'beat time to 
their meafures. And it Ihould feem that even in Tully^s 
time, this matter was carried to excefs ; fince even then tl>e 
orators dealt fo much in numbers, that it was made a quef- 
tion, wherein they differed from the Poets.*'-*-—Mafon’s 
Effay on the Power and Harmony of Profile Numbers, 
Introdudion, page 4. 

This was an abufe of the art. Melody Ihould be ftudi- 
ed j but not principally. 
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Altho ftile, or the choice of words 
and manner of arranging them, may be 
neceflarily liable to change, yet it does not 
follow that pronunciation and orthography 
cannot be rendered in a great meafure per¬ 
manent. An orthography, in which there 
would be a perfedf correfpondencc between 
the ipelling and pronunciation, would go 
very far towards effefling this defireable 
objefl. The Greek language fuffered little 
or no change in thefe particulars, for about 
a thoufand years and the Roman was in 
a great degree fixed for feveral centuries. 

Rapid changes of language proceed from 
violent caufes ; but thefe caufes cannot be 
fuppofed to exift in North America. It is 
contrary to all rational calculation, that the 
United States will ever be conqilered by 
any one nation, fpeaking a different lan¬ 
guage from that of the country. Remov¬ 
ed from the danger of corruption by con- 
queft, our language can change only with 
the flow operation of the caufes before- 
mentioned and the progrefs of arts and 
fciences, unlcfs the folly of imitating our 
parent country fhould continue to govern 
us, and lead us into endlefs innovation. 
This folly however will lofe its influence 
gradually, as our particular habits of re- 
C 2 fueft 

i. 
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Ipecl for that country fhall wear away, and 
our amor f atria acquire ftrength and in- 
fpite us with a fuitable refpedt for our own 
national charafter. 

We iiave therefore the falreft opportu¬ 
nity of eftablilhing a national language, 
V/ and of giving it uniformity and perfpicui- 
ty, in North America, that ever prefented 
itfelf to mankind. Now is the time to be¬ 
gin the plan. The minds of the Ameri¬ 
cans are roufed by the events of a revolu¬ 
tion j the necefllty of organizing the polit¬ 
ical body and of fonning conftitutions of 
government that fhall fecure freedom and 
propei'ty, has called all the faculties of the 
mind into exertion; and the danger of 
lofing the benefits of independence, has 
difpofed every man to embrace any fcheme 
that fhall tend, in its future operation, to 
reconcile the people of America to each 
other, and weaken the prejudices which 
oppofe a cordial union. 

My defign.inthefedifrertatlons.is critical¬ 
ly to inveftigate the rules of pronunciation 
in our language; to examln the pafl and 
prefent practice of the Englifli, both in the 
pronunciation of words and conftru6tion 
of fentenccs; to exhibit the principal dif¬ 
ferences 
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ferences between the praftice in England 
and America, and the differences in the 
fcveral parts of America, with a view to 
reconcile them on the principles of unroer- 
JalpraSlice and analogy. I have no fylfem 
of my own to offer; my foie defign is to 
explain what I fuppofe to be authorities, 
luperior to all private opinions, and to cx- 
amin local dialefts by thofe authorities. 

Most writers upon this fubje( 5 l have 
fplit upon one rock : They lay down cer¬ 
tain rules, arbitrary perhaps or drawn from 
the principles of other languages, and then 
condemn all Englifli phrafes which do not 
coincide with thofe rules. They feem not 
to confider that grammar is formed on 
language, and not language on grammai*. 
Inflead of examining to find what the Eng- 
lifli language is, they endeavor to fliow 
what it ought to be according to their rules. 
It is for this reafon that fome of the criti- 
cifms of the moft celebrated philologers 
arc fo far from being juft, that they tend 
to overthrow the l ules, and corrupt the true 
idiom, of the Englifli tongue. Several ex¬ 
amples of this will appear in the courfc of 
thefe Differtations. 

To learn the Englifli language in its pu¬ 
rity, it is ncceflary to exarain and com- 
C 3 pare 
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pare the beft authors from Chaucer to the 
prefent time. In executing the following 
work, the moft approved compilations 
have been confulted, and the opinions of 
tlie learned authors confidered as refpeft- 
able, not as decifive, authorities. The lan¬ 
guage itfelf has been examined with great 
induftry, with a view to difcover and de¬ 
fend its principles on the beft grounds, 
analogies in JlruBure, and immemorial ufage^ 
I have had recourfe to the works of au¬ 
thors who wrote prior to Chaucer, and 
have even borrowed fome light upon this 
fubjeft, from the early ages of Gothic ig¬ 
norance. Believing, with the author of 
“ Diverfions of Purley,” that the peculiar 
ftru< 5 lure of our language is Saxon, and 
that its principles can be difcovered only 
in its Teutonic original, it has been my 
bufinefs, as far as the materials in my 
poffeffion would permit, to compare the 
Englilh with the other branches of the 
fame ftock, particularly the German and 
the Danifh. Theft reftarches have thrown 
light upon the meaning and conftru6lioii 
of particular phrafts, and enabled me to 
vindicate fome expreffions in the language 
which are often uftd, but generally con¬ 
demned by grammarians. 


My 
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My khowlege of the praflice of fpeak- 
ing in different parts of America, is deriv¬ 
ed from perfonal obfcrvation. My knowl- 
ege of the paft and prefent ftate of the lan¬ 
guage in England, is taken from the Avrit- 
ers who have treated exprefsly of the fub- 
jeft.* The authorities neceffary to prove 
particular points will be quoted, as occalion 
Ihall require. 

The talk of examining words cannot be 
agreeable to a writer, nor can his criticifms 
be very entertaining to the reader. Yet 
this talk I have impofed upon myfelf j for 
I believe it the only method to correct 
common miftakes. A general rule may 
be fufficient for a clallical fcholar, who 
makes it his bufinefs to apply the rule to 
all cafes: But mod: readers mull have their 
particular errors laid before their eyes, or 
they will not difcover them. 

To offer to correct the miftakes of others, 
is alfo a hazardons talk, and commonly ex- 
pofes a man to abufe and ill will. To avoid 
this I can only fay, that my motives for the 
undertaking were not local nor perfonal; my 
enquiries are for truth, and my criticifms, 
it is hoped, will be marked with candor. 

But 

* Wallis, Johnforij Kenrick; Sheridan; with a multitude 
of inferior compilers. 
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But before I proceed to explain the 
principles of pronunciation, it is neceffary 
to give a fketch of the hiftory of our lan¬ 
guage from the earlieft times, and endeavor 
to difcover from what fources it is derived. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

THE firft correct accounts we have of 
Britain were given by Julius Cefar, who in¬ 
vaded and conquered the fouthern parts of 
the ifland, about fifty four years before, the 
Chriftian era.* Tacitus, in his Life of 
fulius Agricola^ has defcribed the natives 
of the ifland, and given it as his opinion, 
that they came from Gaul (now France.) 
The inhabitants of Caledonia, now Scot¬ 
land, in the color of their hair and fize of 
their limbs, refembled the Germans. Some 
appearances in the people of the more 

fouthern 

* He found the inhabitants of the maritime towns fome- 
v/hat civilized,* and in their manners relcmbling the Gauls, 
with whom they had fome commercial intercourfe. It is 
probable that the Britons came originally from the conti¬ 
nent, from which their ifland is feparated by a flrait of no 
great extent. 

* Ex his omnibus, long clunt human!ffimi, qui Cantium 
incohint ; Qtia: reglo elt maritiina omnis ; neque multum 
a Gallica duTerunttonfuetudine/'—Cefar Dc Bello Gai- 
licc. Lib. 
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fbuthern parts of the ifland, and their po- 
lition with refpeft to Spain, indicated their 
defcent from the ancient Iberi. But thofe 
who inhabited the fhores, oppofite to 
France, refembled the Gauls, in their re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, their courage, and par¬ 
ticularly in their language ; “ Sermo haud 
multum diverfus.”* 

It is an uncontroverted point, that the 
primitive language of Britain was the 
fame as that of Gaul.'f* This language 
was denominated the Celtic, from the Cel- 
ta, or Keltee, a famous tribe of people that 
inhabited Gaul. Many writers fuppofe the 
Celtic to have been the primitive ele¬ 
mentary language, from which moft, or all 
the prefent languages of Europe, and fome 
of the languages of Afia and Africa, are 
derived. Some authors go fo far as to af- 
lert that the Greek and Roman may be 
traced to the fame fource. To prove this 
opinion well founded, they endeavor to 
difcover an affinity between tliefe languages, 
by analizing words in each, and tracing 
them to the fame elements or monolylla- 

bic 


^Tacitus. Jul. Agric. Vit ii. 

+ << Erat autem prlfca ifllisec Gallis et Britannis coinmu- 
nis lingua, ultra omnium hiiloiwruin memoriam 
f—iWallis Gram. 
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bic roots. In this they have fucceeded fo 
far as to difcover a great number, of words, 
which, with fmall dialectical variations, 
are common to the Greek and Latin 
and to moft of the living languages, of 
Europe. Perhaps thefe radicals, common 
to all languages of which we have any 
knowlege, were fufficient to form a nm- 
ple language, adequate to the purpofes of 
Ipeech among rude nations. [A] 

But as the firft inhabitants of the earth 
had, for many ages, no method of fixing 
founds, or very iraperfeCt methods, their 
language mull have been liable to confid- 
erable mutations, even when they lived and 
converted together. But after they had 
feparated from each other, by extending 
their fettlements into diftant regions, and 
an intercourfe between the colonies had 
ceafed, their languages muft have in a great 
aneafure lofi; their affinity to each other, 
'i'lie radical words, common to all, TOuft 
have aliumed dialedtical difirinCtions, and 
new objeCls and inventions, peculiar to the 
diffierent tribes, muft have originated new 
terms among each, to which the others 
were ftrangers. Different nations would 
advance, by very different degrees of ra¬ 
pidity, to a ftate of civilization, and as 

words 
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words multiply with ideas, one' language 
would become more copious than another, 
as well as more regular and poliflied. In 
the cuurfe of many centuries, thefe caufes 
Would obfcure the common radicals, and 
make fuch acceffions of new words to each 
dialed!:, as to form them all into diftindt 
languages. An uncivilized people have 
occafion for few words j perhaps five or 
fix hundred would anfwer all their pur- 
pofes. And if we Ihould thoroughly ex- 
amin any of the prefent languages of the 
World, we fliould probably find that the 
roots of the moft copious do not amount 
to more than that number. The Greek, 
it is faid, may be traced to about three or 
four hundred radical words. Thefe roots 
or elementary words are ufually monofyl- 
lables, and moftly names of fenfible ob- 
jedts. By applying thefe names figurative¬ 
ly, favages make them anfwer the purpofe 
of expreffing other ideas, and by combin¬ 
ing them in an alnioft infinite variety of 
ways, civilized nations form copious alid 
elegant languages. 

Thus it happens that in the exifiing 
languages of Europe, there are many words 
evidently the fame ; the orthography and 
pronunciation do not exactly coincide in all 

the 
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the countries where they are ufed ; yet the 
refemblance is obvious in thefe particulars; 
and with refpedl to their meaning, there is 
fuch an affinity, as to demonftrate that 
the nations, in whofe languages they are 
found, all Iprung from the fame parents. 

The primitive language of Europe prob¬ 
ably retained its original form and purity in 
the Weft, much later than on the borders of 
Aha 3 ^ for the Gauls and Britons had made 
lei’s advances in knowlege, than the eaft- 
crii nations, and had probably fuffered 
fewer Ihocks from war and conqueft. The 
Greeks firft formed an elegant language 
out of the barbarous dialefts Ipoken on 
the borders of the Egean Sea, The Ro¬ 
mans afterwards did the fame in Italy, and 
gradually changed the languages of the 
countries which they conquered, by intro¬ 
ducing their own. It was the policy of 
the Roman ftate to make fubjeSis, rather 
than flaws, of their conquered nations j 
and the introduction of their own tongue 
among them vv^as confidered as a neceflary 
ftep towards removing prejudices, facilitat¬ 
ing an intercourfe with their provinces, and 

reconciling 

* Tnis is faid upon the hypothcfis, that the ancient Cel¬ 
tic or Britifh liad a common origin with the Hebrew, Pheni- 
clan and C rcch, hor piool i ol ihis; I’cc the notes at the endw 


reconciling diftant nations to the Roman 
government. 

Julius Cesar found the Gauls and 
Britons at peace, united by a fimilarity of 
manners and language, and by a famenefs 
of intereft. His conqueft of their coun¬ 
tries made fome inroads upon their lan¬ 
guage. But altho the Romans had pof- 
fellion of thefe countries more than four 
hundred years', during which time Roman 
ganifons were ftationed in Gaul and Brit¬ 
ain, the young men of both countries were 
drafted into the Roman fervice, and many 
Britifl'i:youth went to Rome for an educa¬ 
tion,ftill the native Celtic language remained 
without material alteration. It is obvious 
indeed that many of the higher claffes of 
people were acquainted with Latin, and 
there are traces of that language ftill found 
among the Welfli, the defendants of the 
ancient Britons. But the body of tlie peo¬ 
ple, either for want of opportunity to learn 
the Latin, or thro an inveterate hatred of 
their conquerors, continued wedded to 
their native tongue. This would have ftill 
been the language of France and England, 
had it not luftered more violent fiiocks, 
than by the Roman conquefts. 
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But m the fifth century, the fouthern 
parts of Europe began to be alarmed by 
the invafion of the Goths, Vandals, Huns 
and other fierce barbarians from the North. 
For three centuries, all the fertile prov¬ 
inces of the Roman empire were ravaged 
by thefe hardy invaders, the moft of whom 
fettled in the countries which they con¬ 
quered. 

These nations, mixing with the natives 
of the country where they fettled, changed 
or corrupted the primitive language. From 
the jargon of Celtic and Roman, blended 
with the language of the Franks, Nor¬ 
mans, Burgundiansj &c. fprung the mod¬ 
ern French. From the mixture of Latin, 
with the language of .the Huns, Lombards, 
&c. fprung the prefent Italian. From a 
fimilar compofition of Latin, with the lan¬ 
guage of the Vifigoths and other northern 
tribes, and .fome remains of the Moorifh 
language, left in Spain by the Saracens, 
are formed the modern Spanilh and Por- 
tuguefe. 

In the general defolation, occafioned by 
thefe ccMiquefls, the illand of Britain did 
not efcape. The Saxons, a tribe of north¬ 
ern nations, which inhabited the coun¬ 
try 
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try now called Denmark, or the fliores 
of the Baltic, now within the Empire of 
Germany, invaded Britain, foon after the 
Roman legions had been called home to 
defend the Empire againft other tribes of 
barbarians. It is faid the Saxons were at 
firft'invited to afiift the Britons againft the 
inroads of the Pifts or Scots, and-that hav¬ 
ing defeated the invaders, they were tempt¬ 
ed, by the fertility of the foil, to remain 
im the illand, and afterwards took poireftibn 
of it: for themfelves. 


Bot whatever was the firft caufe of their 
leaving their native country, it is certain, 
that;numerous bodies of adventurers, at 
different ttrties, went over and feated them- 
fdves in the ifland. They did not ceafe 
till they had poflefied themfelves of all the 
fertile and cultivated parts of England. 
The univerlality of the conqueft is dem- 
onftrated by the total change of language; 
there being no more affinity between the 
Saxon or Englifh, and the ancient Britifh, 
tlian between any two languages of Eu¬ 
rope. 

The Britifli however was not loft. The 
brave inhabitants, who furvived the liber¬ 
ty of their country, and could not brook 

the 
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the idea of living with their conquerors, 
retired to the- countries within the moun¬ 
tains on the weft of the ifland, now called 
Wales and Corn’wall, where they maintain¬ 
ed their independence for many centuries j 
and where their language is ftill preferved. 
The Welfli and the Cornifli, therefore are 
the pureft remains of the primitive Celtic 
language. 

To thefe we may add the Armoric, or 
language of the Bas Breton, on the coaft 
of France ; the inhabitants of which are 
genuin defendants of the old Britons. 
The time and occafion of this fettlement in 
France are not certain. Perhaps a body 
of Britons were driven thither by the Sax¬ 
on conqueft of England j or what is more 
probable, as it is a tradition among the 
people, the Armoricans are the pofterity 
of fome Britifh foldiers, who had been in 
the Roman army when it was called to It¬ 
aly to defend the empire, and on their re¬ 
turn, being informed that the Saxons had 
taken poflelTion of their native country, 
feated themfelves on the oppolite coaft of 
France.* 

But 


* Temple’s Introd. to HUl. of England. 
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But whatever was the caufe of the fet- 
rlement, the language of the people is the 
old Britifli or Celtic ; for altho they muft 
have been feparated from their countiy- 
men about twelve or fourteen hundred 
years, yet there is fuch an affinity ftill be¬ 
tween the Wellh and the Armoric, that 
the Welfh foldiers, who paffed thro Brit¬ 
tany in a late war,* could converfe famil¬ 
iarly with the inhabitants. If any other 
proof than this were neceflary to convince 
the reader, we might mention the name of 
this province, Brittany., and produce a long 
catalogue of Armoric words, collated with 
the Welfti and Cornilh. 

One would think that the Iri{h,by reafon 
of their vicinity to England, would have 
fpoken the fame language ; yet it is found 
that the old Irifh tongue has very little af¬ 
finity with the Wellh. Sir William Tem¬ 
ple alferts-f- that the Erfe, or Caledonian 
language, and the old Irilh, which are rad¬ 
ically the fame, and fpoken alfo on the Ifle 
of Man, have no affinity with any other 
language now fpoken. But the celebrated 

Lluyd 

* At the conciuefl of Belifle, See the Preface to Mal¬ 
let’s North. Antiq. ^3* 

T Works. VoI. 3. Introch to Ilift, Eng, 
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Lluyd and others, who have been more 
critical in their inveftigations of this fub- 
jedl, maintain that the Irifli has a real af¬ 
finity with the Cambrian or Britifh. They 
further lliow that many names of places 
in S. Britain, the meaning of which is loft in 
the Wellh, can be explained only by words 
now extant in the Irifti and Erfe. This 
is a fufticient proof of a common origin.* 

But on this point hiftorians are divided 
in opinion. Some fuppofe that the north 

of 

* Indeed a good reafon may be given for the apparent 
difference in the feveral branches of the old Celtic, In this 
language, words are declined by changing the initial letters, 
or by prefixing an article with an apollrophe* By tlicfe 
means, words are fo altered, that a fupeifirial obferver may 
confound the radical letters, with thole which are added for 
the fake of expreffing different relations. Thus the Brit¬ 
ifh word pt7i fignif;cs, a head \poigur^ a man's head ; i btn^ 
his head : i phen, her head ; viKcn^ my head. This by 
the way is no contemptible evidence th;?t the Britifh was 
derived from the Phenician or Hebrew, in the latter of 
which, words are declined by prefixes, as well as fuffixes. 

For the dificrence between the Iriflt and Britifli, Lluyd 
affigns other rcafons. The anceffors of the Irifli and High¬ 
land Scots, who were called Guydellans, might have been 
the original Cells, who firft inhabited Britain ; and the 
Cyinri or Wellh, another race, or a branch of the Celtic 
C'inibri, might, either by colonization or conqueff, take pol- 
iclTion of Britain, and inhoduce a very different dialeft of 
the lame radical language. The Irifli language might be 
lomcwhat changed by Cant.ibrian words, imported by the 
Scots from Spain ;and the Cymraeg or Britifli might fufler 
vonfidcrahlc changes during goo years fuhjeffion to the 1,^0- 
^luns. See Pref. to Mallet's North, Anlkp page.pa. 
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of Ireland was firft peopled by emigrations 
from Scotland, and the famenefs of their 
language renders this opinion probable. 
But whence do the Scots derive their ori¬ 
gin ? The moft probable account of the 
fettlement of Scotland is, that it was peo¬ 
pled from Norway or fome other northern 
country, by a tribe of thofe nations that 
went under the general denomination of 
Scythians j for Scot and Scythia?! are from 
the fame root. 

There are writers, however, who con¬ 
tend that Ireland muft have been fettled 
from Spain, for there are many Spanifh 
words found in the language of the co\m- 
try. But the number of thefe is too in- 
confiderable to render the argument con- 
clufive. 

Within a few years, an attempt has 
been made to trace the origin of the Irifli 
nation, to the Carthaginians. The au¬ 
thor of a Irnall work, entitled “ An Effay 
on the Antiquities of Ireland,” has exam¬ 
ined, in a play of Plautus, the Punic fpeech 
which has the marks of being the genuin 
language of Carthage, and has collated it 
with the ancient Irilh. In this fpeech 
D 2 there 
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there is a furprifing affinity betvireen the 
languages. [B] 

But withoixt running into a field of 
conjecture, it is fufficient for my purpofe 
to obferve, that the Irifh, the Erfe, and the 
language fpoken on tire Ifle of Man, are 
indifputably the fame, and muft have been 
very ancient; That the Welfh, the Corn- 
ifii, and the Armoiic are now a diflinCt 
language, and unqueftionably the remains 
of the Celtic, or that language which was 
common to Gaul and Britain, when they 
were invaded by Julius Cefar. The Irifli 
and the Britifli may be as diftinCt as the 
Hebrew and the Britifli, and yet a critical 
etymologift may difcover in both, common 
radicals enough to convince him that both 
are the offspring of the fame parent. 

Hitherto our refearches have thrown 
but little light upon the prefent Englifh 
language. For the fubftance of this we 
muff look to the Saxon branch of the Teu¬ 
tonic.* 

The 

* Ft»at autcm ilia Arglo-Saxonum linguaantiqua: Teu- 
lonicac propago, (nifi antiquae Gothicae leu Gcticae potius 
dcxcris, uiidc forlan ipfa Tcutonica duxeril origincm) ut et 
i^rancica ilia in Gallium advecta, et hodiema Germanicag 
-Pdgica, Danica, Suevicaj Bpruflica;, aliasque affincs lin- 
guas.''- Walljs. 
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The Teutones and Goths or Getjs were 
the nations that inhabited the north of 
Europe. They were in a rude ftate and 
had no hiftorical records by which their de- 
fcent could be afeertained. They however 
had a clafs of men under the denomina¬ 
tion of Scalds or Bards, whofe bufinefs it 
was to recount in verfe the illuftrious ac¬ 
tions of their heroes, and to preferve their 
traditions. Thefe Scalds all agree that 
their anceftors came from the eall and 
it is well known alfd that Herodotus men¬ 
tions the Germans as a Perfian people.-j- 
It is probable that they extended their fet- 
tlements gradually^ or were driven from 
Alia by the Roman invafions under Pom- 
pey, during the reign of Mithridates, and 
Under the conduct of Odin, their hero and 
lawgiver, eftabliflied themfelves on the 
Ihores of the Baltic. 

From thefe nations proceeded thofe fiercd 
and numerous warriors, vdio, under dif¬ 
ferent leaders invaded and fubdued all the 
fouthern parts of Europe changed the 
government, the manners and the language 

of 

* Mallet’s North. Antiq. 

* AXKoi Si rif/ja'a; fitrt oi^f, Tlxv^eXoiioiy Aifjovtrtffiioi, 

’’‘•““Herodotus in Clio. cd. 31570. page 34. 

1^3 
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of the primitive inhabitants, and gave them 
their prefent complexion. The Saxons, 
who inhabited the northern parts of Ger¬ 
many, or Denmark, were the tribe that 
conquered England, and introduced a lan¬ 
guage and a form of government, the prin¬ 
ciples of which are flill exiftent among 
their defendants, both in England and A- 
merica. This happened in the fifth and 
fixth centuries. 

Our language is therefore derived from 
the fame flock as the German, the Dutch, 
the Danifh, the Swedilh, and the Swifs. 
Of all thefe branches, the German is per¬ 
haps the principal, and that which has fuf- 
fered the leafl by the violence of conqueft 
or the changes of time. Between this and 
the pure Englifli, there is a clofe affinity, 
as may be obfeiwed by any perfon indiffer¬ 
ently well acquainted with both. 

From the efiablifliment of the Saxons 
in England, to the Norman conqueft, the 
language of the country fuffered but little 
variation. The invafions of the Danes and 
their government of the kingdom, during 
a fliort period, could not but affe6l the 
language, yet not materially, as the iiland 
fuffered a change of maftcrs, rather than 

of 
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ef people or laws 5 and indeed the Danes 
themfelves Ipoke a dialed of the Saxon 
language. 

But the conqueft by William, the Nor¬ 
man, in 1066, introduced important chang¬ 
es into the language, as well as tlie govern¬ 
ment of the Englifh nation. William was 
followed by multitudes of his countrymen; 
thefe formed his court, and filled the rich 
livings, temporal and ecclefiaftical, which 
were forfeited or left vacant by the death 
of their former poflelTors who were flain in 
the battle of Haftings. The language of 
the conquerors, which was a mixture of 
Latin and Norman, immediately became 
falhionable at Court, and was ufed in all 
legiflative and judicial proceedings. It 
continued to be the polite and law language 
of the nation about three centuries 5 when, 
in the thirty fixth year of Edward III.* an 
a6l of parliament was pafled, ordaining 
that in future all pleas in courts fliould be 
made in Englifh and recorded in Latin. 
In the preamble to this aft, the reafon af- 
figned for making it is, “ that the people 
of the realm did not underftand French.-f- 

This 

* 1362. 

f In tills a£l of Edv;ard 111 . there is an exprefs referva- 
tion in fdvor of particular law-phrafcs or technical terms, 

v/bichj 
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This proves that the Norman Frenclr 
%vas fpoken only by the nobility, who were 
moftly of Norman extraction, and by the 
higher orders of men in office, at court, or 
in the cities. The body of the people, de- 
fcendants of the Saxons, ftill retained their 
primitive tongue.* ** During this period, 
when French was the polite, and Saxon 
the vulgar language of the Englifli, the 
Latin was alfo underftood by the learned,- 
who were moftly the regular and fecular 
clergy. On the revival of literature in 
Europe, Latin was ftudied with claffical 
correCtnefs, and the number and excellence 
of the Greek and Roman authors, with 
the elegance of the languages, have recom¬ 
mended them to the attention of fucceeding 
generations. The records of parliament 
and of judicial proceedings were kept in 

Latin, 

which, by long ufe^had acquired peculiar force and propri¬ 
ety, and whole place could not be well fupplied by Englilh 
words or phrales. Hence the number of French words 
iHll ufed in law proceedings. 

* We have the teftimony of Robert, Earl of Gloucefler 
(who wrote under Henry HI, and Edward I.) to this pur- 
pofe. Page 364. 

** Vor bote a man courh French, me tclth of hym well lute, 

“ Aclowe men holdeth ti) Englyfs and to her kunde fpeeche yute. 

For but a man knoweth French, men told of him well lit¬ 
tle,- and lowe men holdeth to Englifli and to their native 

tongue.-That is, unlefs a man could fpeak French 

v;as little efteemeda 
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Latin, from the thirty fixth of Edward III. 
to the fourth of George II.* w'heri, by a&L 
of parliament, the Englijh was ordered to 
fee the language of the Englijh laws and 
public records. Of thefe three languages, 
the Saxon, the Norman French and the 
Latin, our prefent Englilh is compofed. 

The incorporation of the Roman and 
other foreign tongues with the Engiifh, 
took place principally under the firft Nor¬ 
man kings. It was attended with feme 
difficulty, and Chaucer has been cenlured 
by his cotemporaries for introducing cart¬ 
loads of French words into his writmgs.-f* 

Language is the effeft of neceffity, 
and when a nation has a language which 
is competent to all their purpofes of com¬ 
municating ideas, they will not embrace 
new words and phrafes. This is the rea- 
fon why the yeomanry of the Englilh na¬ 
tion have never adopted the improvements 

of 

* i73i‘ 

f hae malefano novetatis prurituy Belgs Gallicas 
voces paffim civitate fua donando patrii fermonis puritatem' 
nuper non leviter inquinarunt, et Chaucerug Poeta, pcfTima 
cxemploj inttgris vocum plaujlris ex cadem Gallia in nofiram 
iinguam invtdis^ earn, nimis antca a Normannorum vi6lona 
adulteratam, omni fere nativa gratia cl uitoi'e Ipoliuvit/’—™ 
Skintter EtymoL L. A. Pref, 
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of the Englifh tongue. The Saxon wa? 
competent to moll of the purpofes of an 
agricultural people j and the clafs of men 
who have not advanced beyond that Rate, 
which in faft makes the body of the na¬ 
tion, at leall in America, feldom ufe any 
words except thofe of Saxon original. 

But as men proceed in the progrefs of 
fociety, their ideas multiply, and new words 
are neceflary to exprefs them. They muft 
therefore either invent words, or combine 
thofe before ufed into compounds^ or bor¬ 
row words of fuitable import from a for¬ 
eign language. The latter method was 
principally purfued by the Englifh. The 
learned of the nation ipoke and wrote Lat¬ 
in, which had been the language of a po¬ 
lite and improved nation, and confequent- 
ly abounds with terms in the various arts 
and fciences. When the Englifli found 
their native tongue deficient, they had re- 
courfe to the Roman or Greek, where they 
were immediately fupplied with words, ex- 
prefiive of their new ideas, and eafily con¬ 
forming to the genius of the Englifli lan¬ 
guage. 

The Englifli retained its Saxon appear¬ 
ance till the twelfthceiitury.[C] From this 

period 
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period to Chaucer, who wrote in the reign 
of Edward III. about the year 1360 or 70, 
the changes were flow and gradual. Chau¬ 
cer was a man of a very liberal education; 
well verfed in the Greek and Roman au¬ 
thors ; and his mind had been improved by 
his travels. His genius and acquirements 
led him to flxmy from the common Rile of 
writing, and enrich his verfe with the ele¬ 
gance of the Froven^al language, at that 
time the mofl: polifhed in Europe.* His 
abilities, his reputation and his influence 
at court, enabled him, in oppofltion to 
his adverfaries, to introduce many beau¬ 
ties and much energy into our language. [DJ 

From Chaucer to Addifon our language 
was progreflively refined, and enriched 
with a variety of words, adequate to all 
its ufes among a people highly improved. 
The French language has furnifhed us with 
military terms; the Dutch with fea phrafes ; 
the Greek and Roman with words proper to 
form and polifh the poetical, hiuorical and 
rhetorical Riles, and with terms in mathe¬ 
matics, philofophy and phyfic ; the mod¬ 
ern 

'• Raimond IV. of Aragon, count of Provence, rendered 
Ills Court a temple of the mufes, and to this reforted the 
lovers of the Belies I^ettres from every part of Europe. A- 
bout the year 1300, a tade for the Provencal language and 
poetry was imbibed in Italy, and focn suer in England.-^ 
Denina, Chap. 4, 
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em Italian has fupplied us with terms ill 
mufic, painting and fculpture; and in the 
Saxon, the ground-work of the whole, the 
yeomanry find all the words for which 
they have any ufe in domeftic life or in 
the agricultural and moft fimple mechan¬ 
ical employments. 

In this progrefs, the language has not 
only been enriched with a copious fupply 
of words, but the accent of words has gen^ 
erally been eftabliftied in fuch a manner 
as to render pronunciation melodious. 
The Ipoken language is alfo foftened, by an 
omilfion of the harfli and guttural founds 
which originally belonged to the language, 
and which are ftill retained by the Ger¬ 
mans, Scotch and Dutch. At the fame 
time, it is not, like the French, enervated 
by a lofs of confbnants. It holds a mean 
between the harfhnefs of the German, and 
the feeblenefs of the French. It has more 
fmoothnefs and fluency than the northern 
languages, and lefs mufic in its vocal 
founds, than the Spanifli and Italian. As 
the Englilh have attempted every branch 
of fcience, and generally proceeded farther 
in their improvements than other nations, 
fo their language is proportion ably copi¬ 
ous and expreflive. 

REMARKS, 
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REMARKS. 

HAVING given this general hiftory and 
the prefent ftate of the language, I proceed 
to fome remarks that naturally refult from 
the fubjeft. 

I. The primitive language of the Eng- 
lilh nation was the Saxon, and the words 
derived from that, now conftitute the 
ground-work of modern Englilh. Hence 
all the rules of inflexion, and moft of the 
rules of conftruftion, are Saxon. The plu¬ 
ral terminations of nouns, the variations 
of the pronouns, the endings which mark 
the comparifon of adje6lives, and the in¬ 
flexions of the verbs, are wholly of Teu¬ 
tonic origin. For this reafon, the rules 
of grammatical conftruXion and the pro¬ 
priety of particulm* phrafes, can be afcer- 
tained only by the ancient Saxon, and the 
modern Englifh writings. The Greek and 
Roman languages were conftruXed on dif¬ 
ferent principles, which circumftance has 
not been fulRciently attended to, by thofc 
who have attempted to compile Englifli 
Grammars. The confequence is, that 
falfe principles have been introduced and 
taught as the rules of the Englifh lan« 

guage. 
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guage, by which means very eminent v/rit* 
crs have been led into miftakes. 

2. It has been remarked that the com¬ 
mon people, defcendants of the Saxons, 
life principally words derived from the na¬ 
tive language of their anceftors, with few 
derivatives from the foreign tongues, for 
which they have no occafion. This fact 
fuggefts the impropriety of writing fer- 
mons, or other difcourfes defigned for gen¬ 
eral life, in the elevated Englilh ftile. To 
adapt a llile to common capacities, the 
language llrould confift, as much as poffi- 
ble, of Saxon w^ords, or of Latin and French 
derivatives which are introduced into fa¬ 
miliar difeourfe. The modern tafte for in¬ 
troducing uncommon words into writings, 
for rounding periods, and I’ifing into what 
is falfcly called the elegant and fublime ftile, 
has had an unhappy effedl in rendering 
language obfeure or unintelligible.* 

3* The 

* A RENARKABLE example of this kind of flilc, vve have 
in Elphirdlone's principlesof the Englifh Language. Tlic 
author has taken great pains to be obfcurcj and has luccecdcd 
to admiration. 

O F tins kind of fHle, the reader may fee a fpecimen in the 
following paffagCj ^taken from Young’s fpirit of Athens, 
T-Jgc C* 


SuRELYj 
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3. The number and perfedlion of the 
languages from which the Englifh is col-, 
iefted, muft account for its copioufnefs and 
the multitude of fynonimous words with 
which it abounds. 

A PRIMITIVE unmixed language rarely 
contains two words of the fame lignifica- 
tion. On the contrary, rude nations often 
ufe one word to exprefs feveral ideas, which 
have fome refemblance or analogy to each 
other, in the conftitution of things. 

From 


‘‘Su R E L Y5 in every mind, there is an emulation of virtuous 
fuperiority, which, however fortune or the meaner palTions 
may hebitate its powers, flill, at every example of fuccefa 
in the particular obje6l of its predilection, glows into a mo¬ 
mentary flame, which from frequent refufdtation may ac¬ 
quire a liability and flrength fufEcient to reachat the at¬ 
tainment of what, at firfl, was regarded folely as matter of 
admiration ; the idea of imitation which hath thus enraptur¬ 
ed the fancy, may in times of perilous crifis fomewhat ele¬ 
vate the mind and influence the conduft ; and if fuch ever 
may be the efFcft, what other leflure can ballance the utili¬ 
ty of that, which thus animates the man, and urges him to 
robl« and diiintercrLcd fervices in a good, great and public 
paufe/' 

The author could hardly have invented an arrangemefit, 
better calculated to obl'cure his meaning. 

It is faid ofMoliere, that before he would fuffera new 
play of his to be afled, he read it to an old woman, and 
judged, by the cfFc6l it had upon her, what reception it 
would meet with on the flage. It is a pity, fome modern 
v/riters do not copy th<? exampico 
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From the poverty of a language pro¬ 
ceed repetitions of the fame word, to ex- 
prefs an idea with particular force, or in the 
luperlative degree. Hence the Hebraifms, 
as they are called, of the Bible ; to rejoice 
with joy ; to fear with great fear. This 
mode of fpeaking is frequent among all 
nations whofe languages are imperfect. 

But the Englifh, on the other hand, a- 
bounds with fynoiiimous terms, fo that a 
repetition of words is generally unneceflary, 
even when there is a neceffity of repeat¬ 
ing the idea in the fame fentence. 

This copioufnefs, while it affords great 
advantages to a judicious writer, may alfo 
be abufed, and become the caufe of a pro¬ 
lix verbofe llile. Inflances of this fault 
occur in almoft every author ; it is one 
of the greateft, as well as moft frequent 
faults in writing, and yet has fcarcely been 
cenfured by critics.* 

There are indeed but few inftances in 
which two or three words exprefs precifely 

the 

* Dr. Blair has made a few excellent remarks on this 
fault, under the article Prccifiony Leflure lo, I do not re- 
member to have leen any other criticifms upon this fub* 
jea. 
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the fame idea 3 but there are many Inftances 
of words conveying nenrly the fame fenfe, 
which are thrown together by carelefs 
writers without the leaft occafion. Take 
for example a palfage of Mr. Addifon’s 
Cato: 

So the puYCy limpid ftream, when foul with fainz 
Of rufhing torrents and defcending rains. 

Works itfclf clear and as it runs rcfnes^ 

Till by degrees the floating mirror fhincs,” 

Pure and limpid are here too nearly {y- 
nonimous to be applied to the fame obje 61 . 
The fame objedtion lies to the ufe of 
with JlainsP Between working clear and 
refining y there is perhaps no difference in 
idea : And the arrangement in the fecond 
line is objedlionable, for the confequence 
is placed before the caufe 3 rujhing torrents 
being the confequence of defcending rains. 
Such an affemblage of fynonimous words 
clogs and enfeebles the expreffion, and fa¬ 
tigues the mind of the reader. Writers 
of an inferior clafs are particularly fond of 
crouding together epithets. If they would 
deferibe a man they hate, he is a low, vile, 
mean, defpicable, contemptible fellow. If 
they w;ould deferibe a man of an amiable 
charafter, he is the moft kind, humane, lov- 
ing, tender, affeSiionate being imaginable. 

F, Epithets, 
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Epithets, fo liberally bellowed, confufe our 
ideas and leave the mind without any dif- 
tindl knowlege of the charadler. [E] 

To a copioufnefs of language, on the 
other hand, may be afcribed the decline 
of ailion in fpeaking, and the w^ant of an¬ 
imation. When nations have but few 
words to exprefs their ideas, they have re- 
courfeto figures, to fignificant tones, looks 
and geftures, to fupply the defeat. Hence 
the figurative language of the Orientals of 
antiquity; hence the imagery of the Cale¬ 
donian Bard the bold metaphorical lan¬ 
guage of the American natives, and the 
expreflive tones and gefliculations that at¬ 
tend their Ipeaking. 

To this caufe alfo muft we afcribe the 
mufic of the Greek language, and the ac¬ 
tion which accompanied the rehearfals on 
the ftage. What was the effect of necefli- 
ty at firft, became afterwards a matter of 
art. This was the origin of the panto¬ 
mime. Modern operas are allb an imita¬ 
tion of the ancient mufical rehearfals of 
the theater.-f* 

But 

* OSSIANT. 

+ See Blair, Le^lnre 6, and Condillac, in his EfTay on 
tlio Origin, of Human Know lege. The dancing of David, and 

otlicrs. 
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But as languages become rich and fur- 
Jiilh words for communicating every idea, 
aftion muft naturally ceafe. Men will not 
give themfelves the pain of exerting their 
limbs and body to niake themfelves under- 
ftood, wherl a bare openiug of their lips 
will anfwer the purpofe. This may be 
afligned as one principal caufe of the de¬ 
cline of eloquence in modern ages, partic¬ 
ularly among the Englifil. 

To the fame caufe, in part, may we af- 
cribe the difference in the French and Eng- 
lilh manner of fpeaking. It is a common 
obfervation, that the Freiich ufe more ac¬ 
tion and are more animated in converfa- 
tion, than the Englifh. The caufe ufually 
alTigned, is, the natural vivacity of the 
French nation ; which appears to me not 
fatisfaftory, j for the Germans, who refem- 

ble 


dtlicfs, mentioned in tlie Old Tcflimcnt, was a folemn ex- 
ercifcj in which aftlon was joined with words to cxpreis i- 
deas. 

It is faid to have been a difpute between Cicero and 
Rofcius, whether the former could exprcfs an idea by a 
rrreater variety ©f zoordi, or the latter by a greater variety of 

f^ejlure. -‘‘Satis conftat, contendere eum (Ciceronem) 

cum ipfo hiftrione ^Rofeio) folitum, utrum illc laspius ean- 
derri fententiaiii vanisgchibusefneeret, an ipfe per eloquen- 

tiac copiam lermone diverfo prbnunciarctd'-Macrob. 

Saturn,'e. io« 

E a 
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»>le the French, in feme degree, in their 
manner of fpeaking, are neverthelefs a 
more grave people than the Englilh. 

I SUSPECT that the difference may in 
part be thus accounted for. The French, 
tho by no means a barren language, wants 
words to exprefs many ideas, for w'hich the 
Englifh is provided. For example, the 
Englifh has tw'o forms for the future tenfc 
of verbs ; Jhall and idUI j each of which 
has a diflindl meaning. Shall exprelTes 
event in the firft perfon, and promile, 
command or threatning in the fecond and 
third. Willy in the firll perfon, promifes > 
in the fecond and third, foretells. The 
French has no fuch diftin6tion. The 
phrafe Jc ltd paycrai, the only form of the 
future, cannot convey fuch diftindt mean¬ 
ings, as promife and event, unlefs accompa¬ 
nied with fome exprelTive tone or gefture^ 
A Frenchman therefore, to exprefs the force 
of the Englifli, I 'willpay, muft fupply the 
w.:.n.. of a diiHnft word by adfion, or liave 
recourfc to a circumlocution. The fame 
remark holds with refpeft to 'would and 
fbouldy which, in a variety of combinations, 
retain dillin6l fignifications. 

The French has properly but one word, 
plume, for the three Englifli ^yov<h, feather^ 

pen 
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pen and quill. Its verbs have not fuch a 
variety of combinations to exprefs the pre- 
cife time of an aftion as the Englilh. J’e- 
cris is the only phrafe for the Englifli, I 
write and / am writings which have diftinft 
ufes i and I do not-know whether there is 
any phrafe ufed in French which will ex- 
aftly cori'efpond with the Englilh phrafes 
anfwering to the inceptive verb of the Ro¬ 
mans, I am going to write, or, am about 
writing.* 

This folution of a difficulty, which has 
occurred to many people, in comparing the 

• manners 

* I CANNOT think the French deve.nir prefixed to a verb 
anfwers exaO:ly to both thefe Englifh forms. The defi¬ 
ciency of the French in this rcfpe^ij may be obfcrvcd in 
the following paflage : 

«S’iL ed vrai que vous ainiitz la judice, & que vous aU 
luz en Crete pour apprendre les loix du bon roi Minos, n’- 
endurciffcz point votre cocur contrc mcs foupirs & centre 
mes larmes.**—Telcmaque, Liv. 4, 

If we tranfiate the pafTage thus ; '‘If it is true that you 
lo'ut judicc and go to Crete,’' wc lofe the force of the 
verb allitz \ for the fenlc is evidently, aro goings are now on 
your journey, If it is true that you love juflice and are 
going to Crete," &c. 

In French the v&rhs aimiez and a!!:cz etre both in tlic Line 
tenfe, and have the fame form of conflruftion ; in i Migliili 
the verbs fiiould be in the fame tciiL,hut have difterent forms 
of condruflion. In Fiench the force of is cullcdtcd 
from the lenfc of the padage ; but in Engljh; it is cxpiviiicd 
by a particuUr condrudtion. 
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manners of the Englifli and French, may 
not be the true one ; but it appears ration¬ 
al. Other caufes aho have a material 
influence upon eloquence, particularly the 
form of government and the Rate of focie- 
ty. In thefe refpects England and France 
may not be lo favorable to the cultivation 
of oratory, as were the republics of Greece 
and Rome. But if a free government is 
the beR foil for the growth of eloquence, 
why fliould it flourifh in France rather 
than in England, which is faid to be the 
fa( 5 l with relpeft to pulpit eloquence ? The 
genius of the nation may have its effect j 
but it is prefumed, the Rate of the lan¬ 
guage may be confidered as an auxiliary 
caui'e, if not a principal. 

From the foregoing hiRory of the lan¬ 
guage, we learn the caufes of its incorredl 
orthography. The Saxon charafters, fome 
of whicJi were Roman, both in fhane and 
power, v/hile others were peculiar to the 
language, continued in ufe till the four¬ 
teenth century. Thefe wei'e afterwards laid 
Oiidc for the Old Englilh chara< 5 ters, as they 
ai'e ufuaily called ; which were introduced 
n ith the art of printing from Germany, 

and 

*On tin; Hrl} invctition of printing. Ictlcrs wfic cut is-. 
V,ooil Hml llxej. 'i’hcy wt-jc aflcjwprds t r.graved upor. 

incul^ 
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and continued in ufe> till within a century. 
But both the Saxon and German letters 
were much inferior to the Roman in the 
fimplicity and elegance of their form j for 
which reafon molt of tlie European na¬ 
tions have rejected their primitive charac¬ 
ters and adopted the Roman.* 

In changing the characters of an alpha¬ 
bet, as well as in expreffing the founds of 
one language by letters of an other, feme 
difficulty will often arife from the want of 
a perfect correfpondence between the true 
founds of lettej's in both. Altho there is, 
and mult be, a great uniforrriity in the ar¬ 
ticulate founds of all men, yet there are ai- 
fo differences peculiar to each nation, which 
others have not proper characters to ex- 
prefs. 

Thus the Romans, when they would 
exprefs the found of the Greek 9 and of 
y, for want of fuitable characters, wrote 

th 

metal, fiill fixed. The third flage of improvement was the 
caOing of moveable types, it is probable that this was k 
work of labor and expenfe : and it mud have been a long 
time, bclovc tbev call more than oiic kind of charaftev. 
Hciu c (lie Gorman charaflcr was uled in Eiigiarui. 

*Tiir, Germans aiid Dutch arc cxccplions : They ulh 
tlu'ir oid ciiaraftcrs in their own language ; hut tlicy ulc the 
Lai in chara-fler and language in works of fcioncc. 
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th and ch. We conclude from this ciru 
cumftance, that ^he Greek found of the 
former was tliat of t followed by an afpi- 
rate, and the latter, that of k with an af- 
pirate. Yet it is very probable that the 
founds were guttural in Greek, and not 
exaiSlIy reprelented by the Latin combina¬ 
tions ih and cb. 

Thus two Saxon charafters are repre- 
fented in modern Englifh, by the Latin 
combination th, as in think, then. Thefe 
Saxon characters were lingle letters and 
had diftinCt powers. We preferve the dif. 
tinClion of founds to this day, but are fub- 
icCt to the inconvenience of having no 
mark by which the eye can difeern that 
diftinCtion. 


On the other hand,^j was ufually writ¬ 
ten by the Saxons fc, 2 ls feenft, fhaft; feeam^ 
ihame ; feed, fhall. What was the pro- 
2iunciation of fc cannot be determined j 
but it is evident that each letter had a dif- 
tinCf found. It is moft probable that be¬ 
fore a, 0 , and u, fc were pronounced fk, oy 
c might have had the force of ch in choefe, 
it is very clear that c had this found be¬ 
fore e and i j for the Saxon words in wdiich 
ch now precede c or i, were Ibrmerly fpelt 

with 
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withf only j as child from the Saxon did •, chill 
from cele j chink from cinnon, to gape 5 chick 
from cicen. If therefore c before e and i had 
the force of ch^ fceaft muft have been pro¬ 
nounced fcheaft^ which would eafily be loft- 
pned down and contrafted into Jkaft, 

But whatever was the found of fc in the 
Saxon, the found derived from it is now 
fimple, and has no fingle character to rep- 
refent it in our language ; for the proper 
founds of f and h combined, do not form 
the found which we invariably annex to 
Jh. By not retaining the primitive Saxon 
c after we have probably loft tlie pronun* 
piation and introduced an irregularity. 

It is not certain however that a change 
pf the alphabet was prior to the change of 
pronunciation ; for the latter might have 
produced the former. But the effefl is 
certain ; we have a fimple found without 
a proper chara6fer, which is always an im- 
perfeftion.* 

We have therefore in Englifh the two 
founds of th, the afpirate in think, and the 
vocal in this, both of which are fimple con- 

fonant 


* Tins may be fupplied by uniting the two charaClers f 
uud Ji in one, and naming the combination EJh^ 
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fonant founds, peculiar to the language, 
and derived from two fmgle charafters. 
Each ought ftill to be reprefented by a dif- 
tin6t fingle letter. Sh^ on the other hand, 
exprefs a fimple found, derived from two 
feparate Saxon confonants, which muft 
have been originally pronounced as two 
letters. Thefe irregularities muft have 
been partly owing to a change of alpha¬ 
bet.* 

Other irregularities have been occa- 
fioned by an injudicious application of the 
letters of one alphabet to the founds of an¬ 
other language. 

The Roman c fome writers fuppofe was 
hard, like before all the vowels and diph¬ 
thongs. It certainly was fo before all except 
e and / j where, there is reafon to fuppoie, 
it had the found of ch or ts. It is very ev¬ 
ident that it had not the found ofyj which 
we now annex to it in chil, cellar. When 
the Roman alphabet, therefore, took plac(j 
of the primitive Englifti chara6lers, the 
Greek k fhould have been always written 

before 


"■•'The Cicniians, who invented printing, had not proper 
ly[)cs ttjr die two Saxon or Englifli charafters ; tlicy there- 
h)re made iilo o\ th as a fubflitute for both, which deleft: 
we liave not yet fupj>licd. 
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before a, o, u, as in caf, cord, cup ■, and f 
before e and i. Or c fliould have been 
called ke, limited to one found, and always 
ufed inflead of k. If our anceftors had re¬ 
tained the Roman pronunciation of c be¬ 
fore e and i, they would probably have 
Ipelt ccra, civilis, chera, chivilis,* ch having 
its Englilh found of tf), as in charm. But 
if they pronounced thefe w^ords as w'e do, 
they Ihould have fubftituted /i fera, ji'vilis. 
In fliort, they Ihould have limited every 
character to one found ; in which cafe, one 
of the three letters, c, k, j, would have been 
entirely omitted as ufelefs. This would 
have delivered us fi'om a large clafs of dif- 
hcultiesj 

Whether the ph and ch, in Greek de¬ 
rivatives, were originally introduced into 
Englilh, becaufe our anceftors preferved 
the afpirate; or whether the h was retain¬ 
ed merely to fhow the etymology of words, 
it is not eafy to decide. Tiie probability 
is, that thel'e letters were never afpirated 
in Englilli, but that ph has ever been pro¬ 
nounced f, and ch generally k ; as in Ph//- 
ip, chorus. It is probable however that t)ic 
Romans, from whom the Eufflilli boirow- 
ed their charafters, prefcrv'cd the afpirate; 

for 

Or Ijidilis, 
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for they very fcrupuloufly retained the b 
after p and c ; and they attempted to copy 
exaftly the Greek pronunciation.* They 
borrowed all words in ph, ch and th from 
the Greeks. We have preferved the char- 
afters, but have moftly loll the afpirate ; 
ph has invariably the found of f ; ch, in 
Greek derivatives, generally that of k ; and 
th has become the reprefentative of two 
limple confonants. With this change of 
pronunciation, the orthography lliould 
have changed ; philofophy fhould now be 
written filofofy j and chorus, korus •, th might 
become a fmgle charafter and be called 
Etb. [F] 

But it was the fate of our language to 
be lhaken by violent revolutions, and aban¬ 
doned to accident or the caprice of un- 
Ikillful heads. The operation of imper¬ 
ceptible 

ci Eundem Glim (ph) fonum habuiffe ac/ infcriptionea 
veieres coiifirmaht, in quibus alttrum proallero promifcue 

adhlberi cernimus : ut pkiddis'^ (pro fidelis*)-^Middle- 

ton de Lat. Liter. Pron. Dif. 

Our letter/ h$s Tome degree of afpiration in its found ; 
but had itsorgiual Roman found been preclfely that of the 
Greek phi^ it is probable that/ would have been whoL 
]y ufed in derivatives W’here the phi occurred. 1 fufpe6l 
that ph in I^atin mufl have been originally more flrongly 
afpiiatcd than/; but the tranfition from the found of tho 
one to that of the other was eafyjand the diflinftiou grad« 
ually lull, 
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eeptible caufes, common to all languages, 
in all ages, has alfo been gradually chang¬ 
ing the fpelling and pronunciation. 

In Chaucer’s time, the infinitive mode 
and plural number of verbs, in the prefent 
tenfe, ended often in en ; as loven^ for to 
love or they love. But loveth was fome- 
times ufed in the plural, and n began to be 
omitted in the infinitive. The French 
termination ejfe, as in Goddeffe., richeffe., was 
ufed, and the final e was often pronounced. 
The plural number of nouns ufually end¬ 
ed in cj, as houndes ; and in the fame man¬ 
ner terminated the genitive cafe. Nouns 
now ending in y\ ended then in /V, as Jiorie ; 
y was ftill, prefixed to participles, as ybc 72 t j 
and y was often ufed where we now write 
gi zsyeve for give. 

From that period the orthography was 
ftill varying, at leaft in fome particulars, 
till the beginning of the prel'ent centu¬ 
ry. The group of eminent writers who 
were cotemporary with Swift, gave great 
ftability to the fpelling ; yet fome good au¬ 
thorities differ from them in feveral points. 
Johnfon, who has been ufually followed bvy^ 
lucceeding compilers of diftionaries, pre- 
ferves the u in honour, favour, and fimilar 

words ; 
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v/ords ; as alfo the final k in publick^, 

Afli, followed by many writers, very prop¬ 
erly reftores thefe words to the Roman fpell- 
ing, by omitting the u and k. Excepting 
thefe particulars, the orthography of our 
language is nearly fixed, 

Thk pronunciation has been neglected 
till a few years ago ; when Sheridan and 
Kenrick, with feveral compilers of lefs note, 
attempted to give us a ftandard. Unluck¬ 
ily they have all made the attempt on 
falfe principles ; and will, if follov/ed, 
multiply the anomalies, which already 
deform the language and embarrafs the 
learner-* 

The language, is compofed of a va¬ 
riety of materials, and it requires fome 
labor to adjufl; the parts and reduce them 
to order. 

To accomplifii this purpofe, we muft 
fearch for fitch principles of analogy as 
fiill exift in its conftrudlion, and make 
them the pillars of a regular fyfiem. Where 
fuch principles cannot be found, let us 

examin 


Wf. ma except Kenrickj who has paid fomc regard fO 
principles, in marking the pronunciation. 
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examin the opinions of the learned, and 
the praftice of the nations which Ipeak 
the pure Englifh, that we may determine 
by the weight of authority, the common law 
of language, thofe queftions which do not 
come within any eftablifhed rules. 
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Of the Engitjh Alphabet.—^ules of Pronun¬ 
ciation.—Diferences of Pronunciation and 
controverted Points examined. 



Of the ENGLISH ALPHABET. 



ROM a general hiftory of 
the Englifh language, and 


^ Ibme remarks upon that 
\M fubjebl, I proceed to exam- 
in its elements, or the pow- 


^ ers of the letters which 

compofe our alphabet. 

There are in Englitli, twenty five char- 
afters or letters which are the reprefenta- 
lives of certain founds, either fimple or 
combined j a, b, c, d, e, f, g, i, j, k, 1, m, 
n, o, p, q, r, f, t, u, v, w, x, y, z. The 
Englilh have alfo the charafter h, which 


E 


marks 
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marks an afpiration or ftrong breathingy 
but has very little found of its own. [G] 

Letters, according to the founds they 
reprefent, or the purpofes they ferve, are 
very naturally divided into three kinds } 
vo'ivels, diptbo?7gs, and conjonants. 

In order to obtain clear ideas of our 
alphabet, let us attend to the following 
definitions-; 

1. A VOCAL found, formed by opening 
the mouth, and by a fingle pofition of the 
organs ol Ipeech, is a fimple found or vow¬ 
el. Mofl: of the vowels in Englilh are ca¬ 
pable of being prolonged at pleafure, with¬ 
out varying the pofition of the organs. 

2. No more than one fimple found can 
be formed by one aperture of the mouth, 
and one pofition of the organs of fpeech. 
The onlv dilFerence that can be made with 
the fame pofition of the organs, is, to pro¬ 
long and fhorten the fame foun;:l, 

3. Two fimple founds, clofely united in 
pronunciation, or following each other fo 
rapidly that the diftinclion is fcar.:ely per¬ 
ceptible, form a dipthong. Inp./. vou - 
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dug a dipthong, two pofitions of the 
parts of the mouth are required, 

4. Those letters which are not marks 
of articulate founds, but reprefent indiftinft 
founds, formed by fome contacil: of the 
parts of the mouth, or by compreffing tliofe 
parts, check all found, are denominated 
conlbnants. 

By the firft definition wc afcertain the 
number of vovrels in Engiifli. In pro- 

nouncing each of the lei ters a.) a, a, e, o, o, u, 
vve obferve but one polition or aperture of 
the mouth j the founds are therefore fim- 
ple, and the letters are called •veweh. The 
fix firft founds are capable of being pro¬ 
longed at pleafure. 

By the fecond definition, we determine 
which founds are the fame in quality, and 
different only in the time of being pro¬ 
nounced. Thus i in fit has the fame qual¬ 
ity of found as ee \r\ jeet, for both- are pro¬ 
nounced with the fume difpof.tion of the 
organs ; but the firfl is the fhorteft artic¬ 
ulation of the found, and the iaft, a long or 
grave articulation. The olher vowels have 
alfo their fnoi t or abrupt founds ; ^i-in iaie 
1' 2 It as 
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has its fhort found in let ; a in cart hag 
its fhort found in carry ; a in fall has its 
fhort found in folly ; oo in fool its fhort 
found in full. O is fometimes fhortened 
in common parlance, as in colt ; but the 
diftinftion between o in coal and colt., feems 
to be accidental or caufed by the final con- 
fonant, and not fufficiently fettled or im¬ 
portant to require a feparate confideration. 

By the third definition we are enabled 
to afcertain the dipthongs in our lan¬ 
guage. The letters i, u and y are ufually 
clafied among the vowels ; but the firft or 
long found of each requires, in pronuncia¬ 
tion, two pofitions of the organs of fpeech, 
or rather a tranfition from the pofition 
neceffary to form one fimple found, to the 
pofition neceffary to form another fim¬ 
ple found. We begin the found of i near¬ 
ly with the fame aperture of the glottis, as 
we do the broad a or aw : The aperture 
however is not quite fo great : We rapidly 
clofe the mouth to the pofition where we 
pronounce ee, and there flop the found. 
This letter is therefore a dipthong. T 
has no property but what belongs to i. 

Cf ALSO is not flri6lly a vowel j nor is 
it, as it is commonly reprefented, compofed 

of 
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of e znA 00. We do not begin the found 
in the polition neceflary to found ee, as is 
obvious in the words falute, falubrious, rev¬ 
olution ; but with a greater aperture of the 
mouth and with a pofition perfe< 5 lly eafy 
and natural. From that pofition we pals 
to the pofition with which we pronounce 
00, and there dole the found. 

It muft however be obferved that when 
thefe letters, i, u, are followed by a confo- 
nant, the two founds of the dipthong are 
not clearly diftinguifliable. We do not, 
in fight, hear the Ibund of ee ; nor the found 
of 00 in cube. The confonant comprefles 
the organs and clofes the found of the 
word fo fuddenly, that the ear can diftin- 
guifh but a limple vocal found : And not- 
withftanding thefe letters are dipthongs, 
when confidered by themfelves, yet in com¬ 
bination with confonants, they are often 
marks of fimple founds or vowels. 

The fhort found of i and y, is merely 
Ihort ee. The found of ii in tun, is a fep- 
arate vowel, which has no affinity to any 
other found in the language. 

The found of oi or cy is dipthongal, 
compofed of the tliird or broad a, and ee. 

The 
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The found of on or cw is alfo dipthongal, 
compounded of third a and oo. The found 
liowever does not require quite fo great an 
aperture of the mouth as broad a ; the po- 
fition is more natural, and the articulation 
requires kfs exertion. 


The union of a and w in law, has been 
very erroneoufly coiihdered a dipthong. 
Wliatever might have been the ancient 
pronunciation of thefe letters (and it is 
probable that good reafons operated to 
produce their union) they now exhibit but 
one fimple vocal I'ound. The fame may 
be obferved of ee, oo, an, ai, ea, ei, ie, eo, oa, 
and perhaps fome other combinations, each 
of which adtually exhibits the found of one 
letter only, wdiich found is as hmple as that 
of a or 

Under the Iiead of dipthongs we may 
perhaps range wa, we, wo, wi, &cc. Whss 
jiearly the fnort found of oo j for will, dwell 
are pronounced as if written ooill, dooelL 
It is a controverted point, whether w fhould 
be ciaiTed with the vowels or confonants. 
I (hall only obferve, that it is pronounced 
by opening the mouth, without a conta <51 

of 


I)r, 5^Iicrulan has covnej a word for thefe comhina 
*:oiib ; i,.c calls tlicin di^ra^hs: tb .t double u'yittcn^ 
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<of the parts ; altho, in a rapid ’pronuncia¬ 
tion, it approaches to a conlonant. [I] It 
15 however very immaterial, whetner we 
ciafs it with the vovv'cls or conlbnants; 
as all grammarians agree that its ibund is 
that of 00 fhort. It ousrht to be named 00 
or we j which would lave children much of 
the ti ouble they now experience, in learn¬ 
ing its proper found from that awkward 
name double ii. 

The found of y in the beginning of 
words, is, by fome writers, called a vowel, 
but by moil: of them a confonant. Lowth 
lias alferted, that it has every property of a 
vowel and not one of a confonant. Sher¬ 
idan conliders v in year^ &c. as the 

Ihort ee. But if thefe writers would at¬ 
tend to the manner in which we pronounce 
ycr, ye-t they would acknowlege that y has 
ibme property different from ee ; for it is 
very evident that they are not pronounced 
cc-eSy ee-e. The fabt is, that in the American 
pronunciation of y, the root of the tongue 
is prelied againft the upper part of the 
nu/alh, above the palate, moreclofely than 
it in pronouncing cc, and not fo clolel)/^ 
IS in pronouncing g hard, lire tranfition 
i'.owever from y to cc or to g, is extremely 
e<uv and hence the millake that r is fhort 
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ee, as alfo the convertibility of y with g. [ J] 
It appears to me that y in the beginning 
of words, is more clearly a confonant than w. 

In many words, / has the power of y 
confonant; particularly after / and n ; as 
union. 

The vowels therefore in Englifh are 
all heard in the following words ; late, 
half, hall, feet, pool, note, tun, fight, truth. 
Tlie five firft have Ihort founds or dupli¬ 
cates, which may be heard in let, hat, hot, 
fit, pull; and the letters i and u are but 
accidentally vowels. The pure primitive 
vowels in Englifli are therefore feven. 

The dipthongs may be heard in the 
following words; lie or defy, due, voice or 
joy, round or now. To thefe we may add 
ua in perfuade ; and perhaps the combina¬ 
tions of w and the vowels, in welly willy 
&c. 

The confonants in Englifli are nine¬ 
teen j but for want of proper charadfers, 
five of them are expreffed or marked by 
double letters. We annex two founds to 
th -y one to Jle ; one to 77 g ; and one to Ji or 
fuy as niay be heard in the following words j 

think. 
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think, this, lliall, bring, confufion or 
pleafure. Thefe charaflers fiiould be call¬ 
ed, nth ,, eft:)^ ■eng, ezh ; and ih fhould 
ha^e two names, the afpirate as in think, 
and the vocal as in ibis j the latter found 
might be diftinguiflied by a fmall mark 
drawn thro th. This improvement is fo 
obvious and eafy, and would be fo con¬ 
venient for the learners of the language, 
that I muft believe it will foon be intro¬ 
duced. 

The confonants may be divided into 
mutes and femivcweis. When a confonant 
compreffes the lips, pr the tongue and roof 
of the msouth, fo clofely as to check all found, 
it is called a perfcSl mute ; Such are p, k, 
and t, as may be perceived by pronouncing 
the fyllabies, ep, ek, et. When the corn- 
preffion of the organs is more gentle and 
does not ftop all Ibund immediately, the 
letters are called mutes } fuch arc b, d, and 
g^ as may be perceived by pronouncing the 
fyllabies, eb, ed, eg. When a conlbnant 
has an imperfedt found, or hilling, which 
maybe continued, after a contact of the 
organs, it is denominated a femivowxl. 
Of this kind are ef, el, em, en, er, es, ev, 
eZj.eth,* eth,^ eflt, ezh, ing. Of thefe, four 

are 


^ Vocal ftnd afpirate. 
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arc afpirates, ef, es, eth, and efh. The otb 
ers are vocal, having an imperfect: 

The whole may be tlvus arrange !.• 

Perfefl: mutes-p, k, t. 

Mutes-b, d, g. 

vocal, 11 , m, n, r, v, z, th. 
Semivowels— J- zb, ng, 

afpirate, J f, f, th, ih. 

They may alfo be claffed according to 
the manner in which they are formed by 
the organs: Thus, thofe formed 
Ey the lips, are called labials—b, p, f, v. 
Ey the teeth, are called dentals—d, t, th, z, f, 
fh, zh. 

By the palate, are called palatine—g, k, 1 , r. 
By the nofe, are called nafal—m, n, ng. 

On the fubjedl of the alphabet, I have 
this remark farther ; that for want of a 
proper knowlege of the powers of j 7 j and 
df, fome material errors in printing have 
obtained in common pra6tice. S/j are u- 
fually united in printing, and generally 
with propriety, for the combination repre- 
fents a fimple confonant. But in feveral 
compound words J' and /j have been im- 
jH'operly united, where one is filent or 
where each retains its own power, as in 

dishonor, 
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dishonor, dishoncft, dishabille, hogs¬ 
head, houfehold, falfehood, and fome 
others. The union of Jh in thefe words, 
is enibarraffing, efpccially to children, who 
are led to pronounce them dijh-oncr, diJJo- 
cncft. This error ftill prevails in printing, 
except in the laft mentioned word, which 
is fometimes corredfly printed falfehood, 

Tf, tho not unjted in character, have a 
tendency to produce, in fome words, a 
wrong pronunciation. For inftance, we 
are very apt to fay Wren-tham inflead of 
Wrent~ham. Hotham is alfb ambiguous ; 
there is nothing in the orthography to di- 
re£l us,^ whether to pronounce it Hot-ham 
or Ho-tham^ altho cuftom decides in favor 
of the latter. 

These remarks fliow the propriety of 
attending to our orthography, and of at¬ 
tempting to remove caufes of error, when 
it can be done without much trouble or 
danger of giving offence 

RULES 0/PRONUNCIATION. 

HxWING briefly explained the Englifli 
alphabet, I proceed to the rules of pronun¬ 
ciation. 


In 
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In pronunciation, two things demand 
our notice ; the proper founds of the vow¬ 
els and confonants, and the accent. 

In pronouncing both vowels and confo¬ 
nants, the general rule is, that fimilar com- 
binaticns oj letters Jhoidd be -pronounced alike, 
except ’when general cujiom has decided other- 
wife. Thus if i in the words, bind, find, 
tmnd, has its firft found, it ought to have 
the fame found in other fimilar combina¬ 
tions, kind, blind, grind. This is the rule 
of analogy, the great leading principle that 
fhould regulate the conftrudtion of all lan¬ 
guages. But as languages are not formed 
at once by fyftem, and are ever expofed to 
changes, it mull: necefl'arily happen that 
there will be in all languages, fome ex¬ 
ceptions from any general rule ; fome de¬ 
partures from the principle of uniformity. 

The pra 6 lice of a nation, when univer- 
fal or ancient, has, in moft cafes, the force 
and authority of law; it implies mutual and 
general confent, and becomes a rule of 
propriety. On this ground, fome devia¬ 
tions from the analogy of confiruclion and 
pronunciation muft be admitted in all 
languages. Thus from the analogy al¬ 
ready mentioned, windiz an exception 3 for 

general 
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general practice has determined that i 
Ihould, in this word, have its fecond or 
fhort found.* Whether this deviation was 
admitted at firft to diltinguifli this word 
from the verb to moind^ or whether there 
were other good reafons which cannot now 
be explored, or whether it was merely the 
work of ignorance or accident, it is un- 
neceflary to enquire \ the common con- 
fent of a nation is fufficient to ftamp it 
with propriety. 

Another rule in Englifli, which admits 
of no exception, is, when the accent falls 
on a vow^el, it is long, as o in ho''-ly ; but 
when the accent falls on a confonant, the 
preceding vowel is fhort, as in fiat'~ter. 

It is alfo a general rule, that when a 
confonant clofes a fyllable, the preceding 
vowel is fhort, as in fan~cy, habit j altho 
this rule has its exceptions, as Cam-bridge^ 
da?i-ger^ and perhaps ma/n-ger. 

From this rule, the Englifli except alfo 
1 2 

ujigely ancient. In this all the ftandard au¬ 
thors 

* On the ftage, it is fometiines pronounced with i long; 
cither ibr the hike of rhiinc, or in order to be heard. P»lr* 
Sheridan marks it b{;th ways ; yet in common diicourfe h« 
pronounces it witli i ihorb as do ihe natioz^ jn general. 


94 
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thors agree, except Kenrick and Burn, 
who mark a in ancient both long and fhort^ 
The Englifh pronunciation is followed in 
the middle and fouthern Rates; but the 
eaftern univerfities have reftored thefe words 
to the analogy of the language, and give 
a its fecond Ibund. It is prefumed that no 
reafon can be given for making thefe words 
exceptions to the general rule, but prac¬ 
tice j and this is far from being univerfal, 
there being many of the beft fpeakers in 
America, who give a., in the words men¬ 
tioned, the fame found as in anguijh^ aiinah^ 
angelic, antiquity. 

The pra6fice of the eaftern univerfities 
therefore fliould be encouraged, rather than 
difcountenanced; as it diminiflies the num¬ 
ber of anomalies. I fhall only remark fur¬ 
ther, that a in thefe words muft formerly 
have had its third or fourth found ; which 
is evident from the old orthography ; for 
angel, at leaft, was fpelt like grant, co7n- 
inand, &c. aungel, graunt, conniawid. In 
giving a its firft found therefore, the mod¬ 
ern Englifh have not only infringed 'Jie 
rule of analogy, but have deviated from 
former praftice. 

In the word chamber, a has its fourth 
found. It is necefl'ary to remark tills a? 

there 
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there are many people in America, who 
give a its firft Ibund, which is contrary to 
analogy and to all the Englilh authorities. 

With regard to accent, that particular 
ftrefsof voice which fhould diftinguiflt fome 
lyllable of a %vord from others, three things 
are to be conlidered ; the importance of 
the fyllable ; the derivation of the word ; 
and the terminating fyllable. 

The importance of a fyllable is difeov-* 
cred by refolving a word into the part s 
which compofe it, or reducing it to its 
radicals. Thus fenfble is derived frorin 
Jhifus in Latin or jmje in Englifh. The 
hrft fyllable therefore is that on which th e 
meaning of the word principally depends ; 
the others being an acceffary termination. 

The firft fyllable then is the moft im~ 
portant and requires the accent. For the 
fame reafon, admire, compare^ deJl7'oy, &c. 
have the accent on the fecond fyllable in 
preference to the firft; the laft fyllables 
being all derived from verbs, and the firft 
being mere particles.* 

Another 

* The mofl Ggnificant words, and ccrircquently the moil 
important, are nouns and verbs; then .follow adjective 
pronouns, auxiliary "^/erbr. .ind Panicles are the 

h;ail important- 
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An OT E'ER rule for laying the accent of 
words ariies from derivation. Thus all 
vrords that take the terminations ing,ful, 
lefs, 7icfs, ed, eft, ift, ly, retain the accent on 
the fyllab le where it is laid in their primi¬ 
tives; as proceed, proceeding, wonder, wojider^ 
J’ul, &c. 

But tl'ie moft important article to be 
conudered in the accentuation of words, is 
the terminating fyllable. From the differ¬ 
ent terminations of words arife various a- 
nalogies, the moft of which are enumerat¬ 
ed in the firft part of my Inftitute. The 
principle which has operated to produce 
l hefe analogies, is the eafe of fpeaking or 
tthe harmony of enunciation. Confequent- 
ly this principle muft take place of all oth¬ 
ers ; and we find that it frequently inter¬ 
feres with the two foregoing rules, and reg¬ 
ulates practice in oppofition to both. 

The general rule, grounded on this 
principle, is, that words, having the fame 
terminating fyliable, have the accent at the 
fame diftancc from that termination. Thus 
all words ending in tion, fon, cion, cial, 
dan, have the accent on the laft fyllable 
but one aiid this without any regard to 

derivation 

* I CO.SI DRF thcfc termination? un^lc fyllahlcs. 
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derivation or to the number of fyllables in 
the word. 

Th us mofl: words in jfy, if they confift 
of more fyllables than two, have the ac¬ 
cent on the antepenult; as probity, abfurd-^ 
ity, probability. I recoiled but two excep¬ 
tions, viz. commonalty, admiralty ; the accent 
of which is laid upon the firft fyllable, as 
in then* primitives.* 

But let us obferve the force of the lafl: 
rule, in oppolition to the others. Mortal 
has the accent on the firft fyllable. Here 
the firft rule takes place, for the firft fylla¬ 
ble, having niors, death, for its root, is the 
moft important. But the derivative, mor- 
iality, conforms to the analogy of words 
ending in ty and has the accent on the laft 
fyllable but two. That the eafe or har¬ 
mony of pronunciation, is the caufe of this 
change of accent, will be evident to any 
perfon who fhall attempt to pronounce 
words of this clafs, with the accent on any 
other fyllable than the antepenult. 

Most 


* Such is the tendency of people to uniformity, that the 
tommmaliy, for the moft part, form the word regularly, and 
pronounce it commonality. Analogy requires that both thefc 
words fhould end in ity ; but cuftom has eftabliftied them 
exceptions. 


G 
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Most of thefe rules admit a few excep¬ 
tions, which are to be learnt by praftice. 
Cuftom has made fome inroads upon the 
rules of uniformity, and caprice is ever 
bufy in multiplying anomalies. Still, rules 
will be of great fervice in afcertaining and 
fixing our language j for tho they may not 
root out old errors, they may prevent the 
introduflion of others. 

But befides the principal accent, there 
is, in mofi: polyfyllables, an inferior accent 
laid on the third or fourth fyllable from 
the principal. Indeed in fome words, the 
two accents are fo nearly equal, as to bs 
fcarcely diftinguilhable. 

It is denied by fome critics that there 
are more accents than one, in any word. 
But the compofition of words, and the eafe 
of fpeaking, both require a plurality of 
accent in a very great number of inftances j 
and our ears inform us that fuch a plu¬ 
rality actually exifts in pra6lice. If a man 
will aflert that in fuch words as dejignation, 
exaltation, there is but one fyllable diftin- 
guifned from the others by a fuperior ftrefs 
of voice, he muft deny the evidence of 
fcnfe, and would not liflen to argument. 

I 
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I MUST however remark that moft, If 
not all fyllables, derived from fome impor¬ 
tant word, have fome degree of accent 
So that in compounds, there are ufually as 
many accents as radicals. Thus \nfan6li~ 
f)\ which is compofed of tVv'o radicals, 
fa 7 iBus and fo, we obferve two accents ; 
the flrongeft on the firft fyllable. Tiie 
fame may be obferved in magnmii77iity, from 
7nag7ius and ani77tus ; in pro77ioge7iitt{7‘e, &c. 
except that in thefe the principal accent is 
on the third fyllable. 

NoTVy^iTHSTANOiNG it is a general rule, 
that there are as many accents in a word, 
as radicals, yet one of them at Icaff is fre¬ 
quently removed from the principal fylla¬ 
ble, by the analogy of termination, which 
prevails over all other reafons. Thus in 
i7iathe77iatics, the two accents lie on the 
proper fyllables; but in 7/iafke77iattcia7i, the 
laft accent is removed to a lefs important 
place. In i77ipe7'ceptible^ the principal ac¬ 
cent. 


this rcimark we muft except fome derivatives 
from the Greek ; as geography, philology, antithefis, hy- 
pothehs, &c. which hav^e but one a'Ceent. Etvmologv re¬ 
quires thcle words to be accented on the nrO: and third fyiL- 
ties : but the genius of the language, or tlie analogy of tcrnii' 
nation has prevailed over etymological reafotis. iLtymology 
however vefumes her ripjits in the dci ivaiivcs. ?eozrahhh aL 
philological^ &c* where each radical fyllable is du!;;nguiih.x‘d 
by nn accent* 
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cent, with propriety, lies on the third fylla^ 
ble, which being derived from a verb {ca- 
fio) is the moft important. The particle 
im, being the privative, or that fyllable 
which changes the meaning of the whole 
word from affirmative to negative, becomes 
important and has fomc degree of accent- 
But in the derivative imperceptibilityy while 
the firft and third fyllables retain an accent, 
the analogy of termination carries the prin¬ 
cipal accent to the fifth fyllable, which is 
adventitious and lefs important than the 
others.* 

In many compounds, as, earth-quake^ 
rain-bow^ each fyllable is pronounced with 
the ftrefs that belongs to accented fyllables > 
and there is little or no diftinflion of ac¬ 
cent. The reafon is obvious-: There is 
no difference in the importance of the fyl¬ 
lables j both are equally neceffary to con¬ 
vey the idea. By giving one fyllable the 

whole 


’’‘To prove the utility of accent in marking the fignifica- 
tion of words, it is only neceffary to advert to the two 
words omijfion and cormnijfhon, Thcle words have the ac¬ 
cent on the fecond fyllable ; but when we ufe them by way 
of contraffj we lay a ftrong accent on the firft fyllable of 
each, by which the oppofition of fenfe is diftinguifhed. 

Sins of o'mifllon and com'mifflon,” Thus when we ulc 
the word regain^ we often lay an accent on rt alinoft equal 
to that on gain ; becaufe the fenfe of the word depend# 
muebj or rather wholly^ on the particle. 
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whole accent, fuch a word lofes its original 
meaning, or at lead: its force, as may be 
obferved in the word hujjy^ a corruption of 
houfe-wife ; which, from an affedlation of a 
unity of accent, and a hafty pronunciation, 
has funk into a low word. From the fame 
ridiculous affedlation, work-boufe is, by fome 
people, pronounced work-us. 

On this head, I lhall only obferve fur¬ 
ther, that fome words of many fyllables 
have three accents j of which we have an 
example in vahtu'dindrian. 

It has been already remarked that the 
compofition of words, and the eafe of 
fpeaking, require a plurality of accent. 
The reafon why words of many fyllables 
have two or three accents, is plain to any 
man that attempts to pronounce them 
without an accent. 

We cannot pronounce more than two 
unaccented fyllables with perfe6l eafe; but 
four or five can hardly be articulated with¬ 
out an intervening accent. We glide over 
the unaccented fyllables with fuch rapid¬ 
ity, that we have hardly time to place the 
organs in a pofition to articulate them. 
The difficulty is in proportion to the num- 
C 3 ber : 
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ber ; So that after pafling over two or 
three, the voice very naturally refls or falls 
forceably uj)on a particular fyllable. Hence 
the words moft difficult to be pronounced, 
are thofe of four fyllables, accented on the 
firlb ; as Jigiirative, literature, applicable. 
The difficulty is very great, when the 
middle fyllables abound v/ith cpnfonants, 
even in trilfyllahles, as aggrandize ; but is 
itfelf a fufficieiit reafon for not accenting 
the firit fyllable of fuch words as cccepta- 
lie and refraBory, When one of the 
\vords which have the accent on the firit, 
and three fucceeding unaccented fyllables, 
is followed by two or three particles, the 
pafiage is weak and often occalions hefita- 
tion in a fpeaker j as “ applicable to the af- 
fairs of common life.” 

A REMART-cABLS inftance of this, we 
find in Prieltley’s Preface to Letters to a 
Philofophical Unbeliever ; “ Whether of a 
Y\f^fureable or of a painful nature.” In 
this example there are fix weak fyllables 
following each other without interruption, 
and Inch paifages are not reduceable to any 
kind of poetic feet. This alfemblage of 
unimportant fyllables makes a hiatus in 
language, which ffiould, as far as poffible, 
be avoided by a writer; for the melody of 

profe 
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profe confifts in a proper mixture of im¬ 
portant and unimportant fyllables.*[K] 


DIFFERENCES 0 /PRONUNCIATION 
CONTROVERTED POINTS EX¬ 
AMINED. 

HAVING laid down fome general rules 
refpe 6 ling pronunciation, I proceed to ex- 
amin local, differences and the moll mate¬ 
rial points of controverfy on this fubjeif. 

In the caftern Rates, there is a pra 6 tice 
prevailing among the body of the people, 
of prolonging the found of i in the termi¬ 
nation ive. In fuch words as motive, rela¬ 
tive, &c. the people, excepting the more 
poliftied part, give i its firlf found. This 
is a local pra 6 lice, oppofed to the general 
' pronunciation 


* In the following palTage, alliteration or the fimilarity 
of the weak lyllables, has a very had elTeft. “ We tread, 
as withm an e?zchanted circle, where nothing appears as it 
truly is.”-Blair Scrm. 9. 

A DIFFICULTY of pronunciation is obvious in the fol* 
lowing fentence, ‘‘ This caution while it admirably protects 
the public liberty, can never bear hard upon individuals.” 
Change the accent from the firft to the fetond fyliable of 
admirably^ and the difficulty vanifhes. 

And yet the labyrinth is more admirable than the Py¬ 
ramids.”-Tranf. of Herodotus, F.uterpc. 
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pronunciation of the Englifh on both fides 
of the atlantic, fometimes to the rules of ac¬ 
cent, and always to derivation. In diflyl- 
lables, as motive, aSlive, the genius of our 
language requires that the accent Ihould 
be laid on one fyliable, and that the other 
fliould be fliort.*' But by prolonging i in 
the laft, the diftindtion of accent is total¬ 
ly deftroyed. 

In polylyllables, which often have two 
accents, this reafon has lefs force, but the 
derivation, which is from the French 7no- 
tif, relatif, always requires that i in the 
termination ive fhould have the found of 
ee fhort, as in live, give. This is merely 
the Ihort found of the French /, and the 
confequence of the Englifli accent on the 
firft fyllable. Thefe reafons, with the au¬ 
thority of the moft approved pradlice, 
fhould operate to difcountenance the fin- 
gular drawling pronunciation of the eaft- 
ern people.-f* The 

* Except compounds, as earthquake^ hookcaje. 

The final e muft be confidered as the caiife of this vul¬ 
gar dialeft. It is vvifhed that fome bold genius would dare 
to be right, and fpell this clafs of words without wotiv^ 
By reafon of an embanafTing orthography, one half the 
trouble of learning Englifh, is beftowed in acquiring errors, 
and correfling them after they are formed into habits. To 
prevent the continuance of this, erroneous praflice, I have, 

the firfl part of the Inflitute, diftinguifhed the ftlcnt by 

Itdic charaftet. 
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The fame reafons are oppofed to anotli- 
cr local praftice of a limilar nature in the 
middle Rates j where many people pro¬ 
nounce pradiife, prejudice^ with i long. I 
know of no authority for this beyond the 
limits of two or three Rates; and it is clear 
that the praftice is not warranted by any 
principle iij the language. 

Another very common error, among 
the yeomanry of America, and particularly 
in New England, is the pronouncing of e 
before r, like a ; as marcy for mercy. This 
miRake muR have originated principally in 
the name of the letter r, which, in moR of 
our fchool books, is called ar. This fingle 
miRake has fpread a falfe pronunciation of 
feveral hundred words, among millions of 
people.* 

To avoid this difagreeabls Angularity 
fome fine fpeakers have run into another 
extreme, by pronouncing e before r, like 
murcy. This is an error. The true found 
of the fhort f, as in let, is the corre£l and 
elegant pronunciation of this letter in ail 
words or this elafs, 

There 

* To remedy the evil, in fome degree, this letter is named 

in the Inftitute. In a few inftancesthis pronunciation 
is become general among polite fpeakerSj as clerk fcr- 
geantj 
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There is a vulgar fmgularity in the 
pronunciation of the eaftern people, which 
IS very incorreft, and difagreeable to ftran- 
gers; that of prefixing the found of i Ihort or 
c, before the dipthong ow ; as kioiv, pio’wer 
orpeower. This fault ufually occurs after 
py c hard, or thofe other confonants which 
are formed near the feat of ee in the mouth, 
or in pafling from which to the fucceeding 
vowel, the organs naturally take the pofi- 
tion necelTary to pronounce ee. But the 
moft awkward countryman pronounces 
round, ground, &c. with tolerable propriety. 

This, with fome other peculiarities which 
prevail among the yeomanry of New Eng¬ 
land, fprings from caufes that do not exilf, 
in the lame degree, in any other part of A- 
merica, perhaps not in the world. It may 
furprize thofe who have not turned their 
thoughts to this fubjeft, that I Ihould af- 
cribe the manner of fpeaking among a peo¬ 
ple, to the nature of their government and 
a diftribution of their property. Yet it is 
an undoubted fa<5l that the drawling nafal 
manner of fpeaking in New' England arifes 
almofl folely from thefe caufes. 

People of large fortunes, who pride 
themfelves on family diftinflions, pollefs a 

certain 
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certain boldncfs, dignity and independence 
in their manners, which give a correfpond- 
ent air to their mode of Ipeaking. Thofe 
who are accuftomed to command flaves,form 
a habit of expreffing themfelves witli the 
tone of authority and decihon. 

In New England, where there are few 
flaves and fervants, and lefs family diftinc- 
tions than in any other part of America, 
the people are accuftomed to addrefs each 
other with that diffidence, or attention to 
the opinion of others, which marks a ftate 
of equality. Inftead of commanding, they 
advife; inftead of faying, with an air of de- 
cifion, you mujl j they alk v/ith an air of 
doubtfulnefs, is it not bejl ? or give their 
opinions with an indecifive tone you bad 
better, I believe. Not pofl'effing that pride 
and Gonfcioiifnefs of fuperiority which at¬ 
tend birth and fortune, their intercourfe 
with each other is all conduced on the i- 
dea of equality, which gives a lingular tone 
to their language and complexion to their 
manners. 

These remarks do not apply to the com¬ 
mercial towns ; for people who are con- 
verfant with a variety of company lofe moft 
of their fmgularities, and hence well bred 

people 
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people refemble each other in all countries. 
But the peculiar traits of national charac¬ 
ter are found in the internal parts of a 
country, among that clafs of people who 
do not travel, nor are tempted by an inter- 
courfe with foreigners, to quit their own 
habits.* 

Such are the caufes of the local peculi¬ 
arities in pronunciation, which prevail a- 
mong the country people in New England, 
and which, to foreigners, are the objects 
of ridicule. The great error in their man¬ 
ner of fpeaking proceeds immediately from 
not opening the mouth fufficiently. Hence 
words are drawled out in a careiefs lazy 
manner, or the found finds a paflage thro 
the nofe. 

Nothing can be fo difagreeable as that 
drawling, whining cant that diftinguifh- 
es a certain clafs of people ; and too much 
pains cannot be taken to reform the prac¬ 
tice. 

^ Hence the furprlhng fimilarity bctv/een the idiom* 
of the New England people and thole of Chaucer, Sliake* 
fpear, Congreve, &c. who wrote in the true Englifh ilile. 
It is remarked by a certain author, that the inhabitants of 
iHands beft preferve their native tongue. New England has 
been in the fituation of an ifland; during 16o years,the people 
except in a few commercial towns, have not been expoled 
to any of the caufes which effe£l great cl;^ngcs in language 
ar;d manners* 
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tice. Great efforts fhould be made by 
teachers of fchools, to make their pupils o- 
pen the teeth, and give a full clear found 
to every fyllable. The beauty of fpeaking 
confifts in giving each letter and fyllable 
its due proportion of found, with a prompt 
articulation. 

Thus in order to pronounce cow, power, 
or gc%m with propriety, the pupil Ihould 
be taught, after placing the organs in the 
pofition required by the firft confonant, to 
open his mouth wide, before he begins the 
found of ow : Otherwife in palling from 
that pofition to the aperture necelfary to 
pronounce ow, he will inevitably articulate 
ee, keow. 

A SIMILAR method is recommended to 
thofe polite fpeakers who are fo fond of 
imitating the Englifh ftage pronunciation 
as to embrace every fmgularity, however 
difagreeable. I refer to the very modern 
pronunciation of Jky, guide, &c. in 
which we hear the fliort e before /, keind, or 
kyind, Jkey, &c. This is the fame barba¬ 
rous dialedf, as the keow and veow of the 
eaftern country people. Yet, ftrange as it 
may feem, it is the elegant pronunciation 
of the fafliionable people both in England 

and 
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and America. Even Sheridan, Avho has 
laid it down as a rule that i is a dipthong, 
compofed of aw and cc, has prefixed a jr 
Ihort to its found in feveral words ; as 
kyind, Jkyi, gyide., &c. We may with equal 
propriety prefix e to the dipthong ow, or to 
0 in polU or to oo in fool, or to any other 
vowel. It is prefumed that the bare men¬ 
tion of fuch barbarifms will be fufficient 
to reftrain their progrefs, both in New Eng¬ 
land and on. the Britifh theater. 

Some of the foutlierrt people, particu¬ 
larly in Virginia, alraoft omit the found 
of r as in ware^ there. In the beft Englifh 
pronunciation, the found of r is much 
fofter than in fome of the neighboring 
languages, particularly the Irifli and Span- 
ifli } and probably much fofter than in the 
ancient Greek. But there feems to be no 
good reafon for omitting the found alto¬ 
gether j nor can the omilfion be defended 
on the ground, either of good praclice or 
of rules. It feems to be a habit contra6led 
by careleffnefs. 

It is a cuftom very prevalent in the 
middle Hates, even among fome well bred 
people, to pronounce \ foft, drop, crop^ 
with the found of a, af, faft, drop, crap. 

This 
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This feems to be a foreign and local di¬ 
aled! j and cannot be advocated by any 
perfon who underftands corredt Eng- 
lilh. [L] 

In the middle Rates alfo, many people 
pronounce a r at the end of once and twicCy 
oiicet and twiceL This grofs impropriety 
would not be mentioned, but for its prev¬ 
alence among a clafs of very well educated 
people j particularly in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

Fotch for fetch is very common, in fev- 
eral Rates, but not among the better clalf- 
es of people. Cotched for caught is more 
frequent, and equally barbarous. 

Skroud and Jkrouge for croud, are Ibme- 
times heard among people that fliould be 
afhamed of the leaR vulgarifm. 

Mought for 777ight is heard in moR of 
the Rates, but not frequently except in a 
few towns. [M] 

Hoipe for help I have rarely heard ex¬ 
cept in Virginia. Fote is local in Virgin¬ 
ia and its neighborhood. In meaning it 
is nearly equi\'alent to car7-y. I have tak¬ 
en 
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cn great pains to difcover the etymology 
of the local terms ufed in the feveral 
ftates i but this word has yet eluded my 
diligence.* 

Chore, a corruption of char, is an Eng- 
lifh word, ftill ufed in many parts of 
England, as a char-man, a char-woman, 
but in America, it is perhaps confined to 
New England. It fignifies fmall domef- 
tic jobs of work, and its place cannot be 
liipplied by any other fingle word in the 
language. 

These local words, and others of lefs 
note, are gradually growing into difufe, 
and will probably be loft : Except fuch 
as are necelfary in fome particular occupa¬ 
tion. 

The pronunciation of w for 'u is a pre¬ 
vailing pradlice in England and America : 
It is particularly prevalent in Bofton and 

Philadelphia. 

* I HAVE once met with the word in Chaucer’s Plow¬ 
man's Tale 2014. 

Thi: other fide ben pore and palcj 
And peple yput out of prefe. 

And femin caicifts fofe a caJe, 

And er in one without encreafe ; 

Iclepid LolJers and Londlefe 5 
Who tottth on ’hem thei ben untall| 

They ben arayid all for pece. 

But falihed foule mote it befalL’* 
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Philadelphia.* Many people fay weal, wef- 
fel, for "veal, vejfel. 

These letters are cafily miftaken for 
each other, and the name of the letter w 
now ufed, is a proof that the letter v was 
formerly called or co. The letter in the 
Roman language had the found we now 
give iv in will. Via and vinum, pronoun¬ 
ced wia, winmi, have fuffered but a fmall 
change of pronunciation in our way, wine. 
In old Englifli books, down to Shakefpear, 
•y was written for the ihort u, as vp, -vn- 
der ; for up, under. On the other hand, u 
was written where we now -write v, as ueryy 
euery, for ’vcry^ every. It feems tlierefoie, 
that V had formerly the found of w or 00 ; 
and that inftead of corrupting the language, 
the Cockneys in London, and their imita¬ 
tors in America, v/ho fay weal, wery, have 
retained the primitive pronunciation. In 
confirmation of this opinion, it may be ob- 
ferved that the Danes, who fpeak a dialed! 
of the Saxon, have no w in their language, 
but Vsfhere we write w, they write v, and 

where 

I AM at a lofs to detenninej why this pra^lice fhould 
prevail in Boflon and not in Connc 61 icut. The Hill and 
]:iincipal fettlcrs in Idartford came from the vicinity ot 
Tod on. Vau. numbers of people in Boflon and tJtc 
neighborhood ufe for i;; yet I never once heard this 
proruneiaricn in Conneclicnti» 

fi 
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where we write wh, they invariably write 
hv j as vind, wind j vej^ way ; vader, wade j 
hvad, what •, hvide, white ; why. The 
Germans,whofe language is another branch 
of the fame flock, invariably pronounce w 
as we do v ; wally vail; wir, vir, we ; woU 
len, vcilen, will ; and v they pronounce as 
wc do/ j as vergejfen., fergeJJ'en) which is the 
fame as the Englifh/or^f’/. 

The retaining the old found of i; is a 
proof of the force of cuflom j but fince the 
nation in general have annexed to it a pre¬ 
cise found, as well as to w, every perfon 
Ihould refign his peculiarities for the fake 
of uniformity. 

But there are fome points in pronun¬ 
ciation, in which the befl informed people 
differ, both in opinion and praftice. 

The words Jhall, quality,quantity, qualify, 
quandary, quadrant, are diferently pronoun¬ 
ced by good fpeakers. Some give a a broad 
found, as fuel, quality ; and others, its fecond 
found, as in hat. With refpedl to the four 
firfl, almofl all the flandard writers* agree 
to pronounce a fhort, as in hat : And this is 

the 

^ By flandard writers, I mean, Kenrick, Sheridan, Burn, 
Perry and Scott, 
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the Rage pronunciation. It is corre6t, for 
it is more agreeable to the analogy of the 
language ; that being the proper found of 
the Engliih a which is heard in hat or bar. 
With refpe^ to the two laft, authors differ j 
fome give the firft, fome the fecond, and 
others the fifth foiind. They all pretend 
to give us the court pronunciation, and as 
they differ fo widely, we muff fuppofe that 
eminent fpeakers differ in pradlice. In 
fuch a cafe, we can hardly hefitate a mo¬ 
ment to call in analogy to decide the quef- 
tion, and give a in all thefe w^ords, as alfo 
in quajhy its fecond found.* 

The words either, neither, deceit, conceit, 
receipt, are generally pronounced, by the 
eaftern people, ither, nither, defate, confatc, 
refate. Thefe are errors 5 all the ffandard 
authors agree to give ei, in thefe words, the 
found of ee. This is the praiftice in Eng¬ 
land, in the middle and fouthern ftates, 
and, what is higher authority, analogy 
warrants the pracfice. Indeed it is very 
abfurd to pronouce the verb conceive, con- 
ceeve, and the noun conceit, confute. Such 

an 


* The diflinQion in the pronunciation of a in quality^ 
when it fignifies the property of fome body, and when it is 
ufed for high rank, appears to me without foundation in 
rule or practice, 

H 2 
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an inconfiftency will hardly find advocates, 
except among the prejudiced and unin¬ 
formed. 

Importance is, by a few people, pro- 

I 

nounced importance ; with the firft found 
of 0 . The reafm alleged is, that it is a 
derivative of import, and o fliould preferve 
the fame found it has in the original. It 
feems however to be affeftation, for the 
ftandard writers and general praftice are 
oppofed to it. Indeed it may be confider- 
ed as a mere imitation of the French pro¬ 
nunciation of the fame word. 

Decis-ivb for deci-five is mere affefla- 
tion. 

Reesjn for raijin is very prevalent in two 
or three principal towns in America. One 
of the ftandard authors gives us this pro¬ 
nunciation j and another gives us both 
rai/in and reeftn. But all the others pro¬ 
nounce the word raijin, with a long ; and 
derivation, analogy and general cuftom, 
all decide in favor of the practice. 

Leisure is fometimes pronounced leefure, 
and fometimes lezhure : The latter is the 

moft 
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nioft general pronuneiation in America. 
It is almofl lingular in its Ipelling; feizure 
being the only word in analogy with it ; 
and this is a derivative from feize. The 
true original orthography of leijure was 
Icajure j this v/as in analogy with pleafure^ 
meafurc, and its ancient pronunciation Hill 
remains. 

Dictionary has been ufually pronoun¬ 
ced dicfonary ; But its derivation from dic¬ 
tion, the analogous pronunciation of tion 
in other cafes, and all the llandard writers 
require dicjhunary, or dicjhonary. 

One author of eminence pronounces de- 
fJe in three fyllables, def-i-le. In this he 
is lingular ; neither general practice, nor 
rules warrant the pronunciation ; and all 
the other authorities are asrainft him. 

With rdpecl to oblige, authorities dif¬ 
fer. The ftandard writers give its both 
oblige and ohleege, and it is impofiible to de¬ 
termine on which fide the weiglrt of au¬ 
thority lies. The direft derivation of the 
word from the French would incline us to 
prefer oblcege, in the analogy ot fctigiie, ma¬ 
chine, a)itique, pique, marine, oblique, which 
uniformly nrclerve the French i or Eng- 
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lifh ee. Yet Chefterfield called this afFe 61 :- 
ation, and it might be fo in his age for 
the opinions of men are capricious. The 
Engliih analogy requires i long in oblige j 
and perhaps this Ihould incline all parties 
to meet each other on that bell principle. 

Some people very erroneoully pronounce 
chaifc, foa in the fingular, and Jhaze in the 
plural. The lingular number is Jhaze^ and 
the plural, Jhazes. 

Our modern fafliionable fpeakers ac¬ 
cent European on the laft fyllable but one. 
This innovation has happened within a 
few years : I fay innovation,; for it is a 
violation of an eftablilhed principle of the 
language, that words ending in ean have 
the accent on the laft fyllable but two : 
Witnefs Mediterra!nean, Pyre'nean, Herct/~ 
lean., Jubterra'nean. I do not advert to an 
exception,* and why European fhould be 
made one, it is difficult to determine. The 
reafon given by fome, that e in the pen ul¬ 
tima reprefents the Latin dipthongt?, which 
was long, is of little weight, oppofed to 
the general praftice of a nation, and to an 

eflablilhed 

* HYMZNE/iN and hymeneal are, by fome writers, ac¬ 
cented on the laft fyHable but one; but erroneoufly# Other 
^uthoiities preferve the analogy. 
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eftablifhed principle. The ftandard au-* 
thors, in this inftancc, as in all others, 
v/here practice is not uniform, very ab- 
furdly give both pronunciations, that we 
may take our choice. As this is a very 
eafy method of getting over difficulties, and 
paffing along without giving offence, fo it 
is a certain way to perpetuate differences 
in opinion and pra< 5 lice, and to prevent the 
eftablifhment of any ftandard. Analogy 
requires Euro'pean, and this is fupported 
by as good.authorities as the other. 

Rome is very frequently pronounced 
Room, and that by people of every clafs. 
The authors^I have conlulted give no light 
upon this v/ord, except Perry, who directs 
to that pronunciation. The practice how¬ 
ever, is by no means general in America : 
There are many good fpeakers who give 0 
its firft found. It feems very abfurd to 
give 0 its firft found in RomiJJ.\ Romans, 
and pronounce it 00 in Rome, the radical 
v/ord. I know of no language in Europe, 
in which 0 has not one uniform found, viz. 
the found we give it in roj'e. It is perhaps 
the only vov/el, in the found of which all 
nations agree. In Englilh it has other 
founds ; but the firft is its proper one. A 
great proportion of people in America have 

reftored 
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reflored the analogy of pronunciation in 
giving 0 its firll found in Rome ; and a de¬ 
fire of uniformity would lead us to extend 
the practice.* 

In the pronunciation of arch in many 
compound words, people are not uniform. 
The difputed words are archangel., arche¬ 
type, architecture, architrave, archives. There 
fecms to be no fettled principle of analogy, 
by which the queflion can be determined. 
Etymology would require ch, in Greek and 
Hebrew derivatives, to have uniformly the 
found of k j but before moft confonants, 
fuch a pronunciation is harfh ; for which 
reafon it is generally foftened into the 
Englilh. ch, as archbipop. But before vow¬ 
els, as in the words juft enumerated, the 
beft praclice has decided for the found of 
k •, and euphony, as well as derivation, fa¬ 
vors the decifion. [N] 

The found of ch in chart is likewife dif¬ 
puted j and the ftandard authors are di¬ 
rectly oppofed to each other. There is as 

good 

* This is Uie found vvliicli the rbiinc requires in the fol¬ 
io vvin^ veritys ; 

Give care to me that ten years fought for Rome, 

Yet reapL clijg.Mce ai. imy returning home.” 

Rch An. Poet, p, £04„ 
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good foreign authority on one fide as the 
other ; but in America, ch has generally 
its loft or Engliih found. This mull per¬ 
haps be preferred, contrary to etymology j 
for we uniformly give ch that found in 
charter, which is from the fame original j 
and tills alfo diftinguifhes the word from 
cart j a reafoii which is not without its 
weight 

There are many people who omit the 
afpirate in moll words vvhich begin with 
nvb ; as iGhite, lohip, &c. which they pro¬ 
nounce ’ivite, %vip. To fuch it is necelfary 
only to obferve, that in the pure Englifa 
pronunciation, both in Great Britain and 
New England, for it is exaftly the fame in 
both, h is not filent in a fingle word begin¬ 
ning with ivh. In this point our ftandard 
authors differ 5 two of them afpirating the 
whole of thefe words, and three, marking 
h in moll of them as mute, But the omifi- 
fion of h feems to be a foreign corruption j 
for in America, it is net knov/n among the 
unmixed defcendaiits of the Englifh. Sher¬ 
idan has hei'e given the true Englifh pro¬ 
nunciation. In this dais of words, w is 
filent in four only, vfith their derivatives j 
viz, ^coho, 'whole, vjhcop, u'hore. 

One 
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One or two authors afFed: to pronounce 
human., and about twenty other words be¬ 
ginning with h, as tho they were fpelt yu~ 
man.* This is a grofs error. The only 
word that begins with this found, is humor, 
with its derivatives. In the American pro¬ 
nunciation, h is hlent in the following, 
hom(l, honor, hour, humor, herb, loeir, with 
their derivatives. To thefe the Englilh 
add hqfpital, hojiler, humble ; but an imita¬ 
tion of thefe, v/hich fome induftrioufly af¬ 
fect, cannot be recommended, as every o- 
raifiion of the afpirate ferves to mutilate 
and weaken the language. 

The 


* Particularly Perry, I am furprized that his pro¬ 
nunciation has found fo many advocates in this country, as 
there is none more erroneous. 

I WOULD jufl remark here that many writers ufe an be^ 
fore h afuirate, inftead of a ; v/hich praflicc feeins not well 
founded. The rapid found of the article a is indiflinft, 
but opens the momh to a proper pofition to pronounce h ; 
whereas n places the end of the tongue under the upper 
teeth, and the mouth adumesa new pofition, before the af- 
piration can be formed. A hundred, a houfe, &c, are 
iherefore much more eafiiy articulated, than an hundred, 
an houle. 

'Phus a fhould always be ufed before y confonant, and 
coniequently before u when it has the fame lound, as in 
iinion^ nniverfal, &c. Indeed I cannot account for the ufe of 
an before jvj on any other principle than this, that the perfons 
who ule it do not pronouncep; at all. If they make y the 
fame as a, it is coniillent tc write an before it i but this is 
erroi. 
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The word yelk is fometimes written ydk 
and pronounced^o>^^’. But yelk is the moft 
correft orthography, from the Saxon gealk- 
nve ; and in this countiy, it is the general 
pronunciation, 

IEwe is, by the Englifh, often pronoun¬ 
ced yo i which is fometimes heard in A- 
merica. But analogy and the general cor- 
refponding pra£lice in this country, with 
the authority of fome of the moll accurate 
writers, decide ioiyew. 

The Englifh fpeakers of eminence have 
fhortened the vowel in the firfl fyllable of 
tyranny, zealous, facrijice, &c. altho in the 
primitive words, all agree to give the vow¬ 
el its firll found. This pronunciation has 
not fpread among the people of this coun¬ 
try ; but our learned men have adopted 
it; and it feems in fome degree to be the 
genius of our language. In child, clean, 
holy, &c. we uniformly give the firfl vowel 
its long found j but when a fyllable is add¬ 
ed, we always fhorten it i children, clenly, 
holy day. 

On the other hand, many people in A- 
mcrica fay pat-ron, mat-ron ; whereas the 
Englifh lay pa-tron ox pat-ron, ma- 

trotis 
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tron or mat-ron ; but all agree in faying, 
pat-^ronage. In patriot., patriotifm, the Eng- 
lilh give a its long Ibund; but a great part 
of the Americans, its (fiort found. In all 
thefe cafes, v/here people are not uniform, 
I diould prefer the Ihort found ; for it ap- 
pC 2 ,l S cO me the inoft analogous. 

Wrath, the Englifti pronounce with the 
third found of a ox. aTo •, but the Americans 
almoil univerfally preferve the analogous 
found, as in bath, path. This is the cor¬ 
rect pronunciation ; and why fliould we 
rejedt it for ‘wroth, which is a corruption ? 
If the Englifn pra£tice is erroneous, let it 
remain fo ; we have no concern with it: 
By adhering to our ov/n practice, we pre¬ 
ferve a fuperiority over the Engliih, in 
thofe inftances, in which ours is guided by 
rules ; and fo far ought we to be from con¬ 
forming to their practice, that they ought 
rather to conform to ours. 

It is difputed whether^ ihould have its 
hard or foft found, in homogeneous and hetero¬ 
geneous : On this quetlion t!ie ftandard au¬ 
thors are not agreed. The hard found, as 
in^o, coincides with etymology ; but anal¬ 
ogy requires the other, as in genius. The 
lame remarks apply to g in phlogijion. 
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In the middle and fouthern (\:ates, ^erce, 
pierce., tierce, are pronounced feerce, peerce, 
teerce. To convince the people of the im¬ 
propriety of this pronunciation, it might 
be fufficient to inform them, that it is not 
fafhionable on the Englilh theater. For 
thofe who want better proofs, before they 
relinquilh their pra£lice, I would obferve, 
that thefe words are derived to us from the 
French ; fierce, tierce, from fiers, tiers, and 
pierce from percer. In the two former, 
the French pronounce both / andc^ but- 
it is evident the Englilh originally pro¬ 
nounced e only ; for the i was omitted in 
the Ipelling of fierce, and was not intro¬ 
duced mx.opierce till after Spenfer wrote. 

—^When he him knew and had his tale herd, 

A^fcrs as a leon pulled out his fwerd.’^ 

Chaucer, Knightes Tale 1600. 

^^The drought of March hath perced to the rote.’* 

Canterbury Tales# 

*«For they this queen attended ; in whofe fteed. 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s herfe : 

Hereat the hardeft ftones were feen to bleed, 

And grones of buried ghoftsthe heavens did perfe.’' 

Verfes to Edmond Spenfer. 


Pierce is alfo made to rhime with re-- 
hearfe. Pope makes it rhime with 
verje. 
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«« He, who thro vafl immenfity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compofe one univerfe.*' 

EITay on Man, 1^3. 


T HE rhlme in the laft quotation, is not 
unequivocal proof of the pronunciation in 
Pope’s time 5 but the orthograp-iy in Chau¬ 
cer’s and Spenfer’s writings, are to me fat- 
isfa 61 :ory evidence that e in thefe words was 
fhort. The ftandard Englim pronuncia¬ 
tion now is Jerce, perce, terce, and it is u- 
niverfal in New England. I have only to 
add, that the fharp abrupt found of e in 
the two firft words is mod: happily adapted 
to exprefs the ideas. 

The Englilh pronounce leap, lep ; and 
that in the prefent tenfe as well as the pall. 
Some of our American horlemen navs 
learnt the practice ; but among other peo¬ 
ple, it is almoil unknown. It is a breach 
of analogy, at leall in the prefent tertfe ; 
the American pronunciation, Icep, is there¬ 
fore the moll correct and Ihould not be re- 
linquilhed. 

In the fadiionabie world, heard is pro¬ 
nounced herd or hard. This was almoil 
unknown in America till the commence¬ 
ment of tlie late war, and how long it has 

been 
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been the practice in England, I cannot de¬ 
termine. By Chaucer’s orthography, one 
would imagine that it had been handed 
dow'n from remote antiquity j for he writes 
herd, herde, and her den.^ In reading more 
modern poets, I have rarely found any in- 
ftance of a verfe’s clofing wdth this word j 
fo that it is difficult to fay what has been 
the general pradlice among the learned. 
But for centuries, the word has been uni¬ 
formly fpelt heard 5 the verb hear is in an¬ 
alogy with fear, fear, and yet e in the pafl: 
time and participle has been omitted, as 
heard, not beared. That herd Vt^as not form¬ 
erly the pronunciation, is probable from 
this circumftance ; the Americans were 
ftrangers to it when they came from Eng¬ 
land, and the body of the people are fo to 
this day.-j- To moft people in this coun¬ 
try, the Englilh pronunciation appears like 

affectation, 

* See Canterbury Tales and Prologue. L. 221, 955, 

15995 15382. 

+ To prove that the Americans have a corrupt pronun¬ 
ciation, we are often told that our anceftors came from the 
weflern counties of En^^and. Ihis is but partially true. 

The company that purchafed New England, was indeed 
called the Plymouth Company^ being compofed principally of 
perfons belonging to the county of Devon. But many of 
the principal lettiers in ihefe ftates came from London and 
iti vicinity3 iome from the middle counties, the ancient 

kingdom 
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affe6 lation, and is adopted only in the cap¬ 
ital towns, wdiich are always the moft ready 
to dillinguifh themfelves by an implicit 
imitation of foreign cuftoms. Analogy 
requires that we Ihould retain our former 
practice ; for v/e may as well change Jear- 
ed, feared, into ferd,ferd,,2& to change heard 
into herd. 

Beap.d is fometiraes, but erroneoully, 
pronounced beerd. General praftice, both 
in England and America, requires that e 
jQiould be pronounced as in were, and I 
know of no rule oppofed to the practice. 

Deaf is generally pronounced deef. It 
is the univerfal practice in the eaftern 
Rates ; and it is general in the middle and 
fouthern ; tho fome have adopted the Eng- 
liih pronunciation, def. The latter is evi¬ 
dently a corruption ; for the word is in 
analogy with leaf and fheaf, and has been 
from time immemorial. So in Sir William 
Temple’s works, Virg. Eel. 

-W£ fing not to the deaf, 

An anfwer comes ffom every trembling leaf.*' 

Leaf 

k'ngdom of Mercia ; and a few from the northern counties, 
fhovv the falfehood of the charge, with refpeft to the 
lan:ruage, it may be afferted with truth, that there is not the 
Icait aiHiity between the language of the New England 
‘rjnople and the fpecimens of the Dcvonfhirc dialed, giveri 
in the Engliflr MagazineSe 
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Leaf and deaf, with a different orthog¬ 
raphy, are repeatedly made to rhime in 
Chaucer’s works; as in the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue, L. 6217, 

For that I rent out of his book a lefe. 

That of the ftroke myn ere wex al dejc,'* 

So alfo line 6249. 

This was the orthography of his time, 
and an almoft conclufive evidence that deaf 
was pronounced deef* This pronuncia¬ 
tion is generally retained in America, and 
analogy requires it. 

This differtatioil will be clofed with one 
obfervation, which the reader may have 
made upon the foregoing criticifms; That 
in many inftances the Americans ftill ad¬ 
here to the analogies of the language, where 
the Englifli have infringed them. So far 
therefore as the regularity of conftruftion 
is concerned, we ought to retain our own 
practice and be our own ftandards. The 
Englifh praftice is an authority; but con- 
lidering the force of cuftom and the caprice 
of fafhion, their praftice muft be as liable 

to 

* The digraph ea feeitls not to have been much ufed in 
that age ; for [peak authors wrote Jpzkc\ for dere ; for 
teaf] 

l 
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to changes and to errors, as the practice 
of a well educated yeomanry, v/ho are gov¬ 
erned by habits and not eafily led aftray by 
novelty. In the inftances where we have 
adhered to analogy, no confideration can 
warrant us in refigning our praflice to the 
authority of a foreign court, which, thro 
mere affedfation, may have embraced many 
obvious errors. In doubtful cafes, to pay 
a fuitable deference to the opinions of oth¬ 
ers, is wife and prudent j but to renounce 
an obvious principle of propriety becaufe 
others have renounced it, is to carry our 
complaifance for the faults of the greats 
much farther than we can juftify, and in a 
nation^ it is an a6t of iervility that wants a 
name. 
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’Examination of controverted Poi?2ts, continue 
ed.—Of modem Coj'riiptions in the Etiglif} 
Pronunciation. 


--64««>c<««<oooc?^fi^l30(K)06ocfloo^ 

EXAMINATION of CONTROVERT¬ 
ED POINTS, continued. 

N the preceding differtation 
1 have endeavored to fettle 
a number of controverted 
points and local differences 
in pronunciation, on the 
moft fatisfaftory principles 
hitherto difeovered. I now proceed to 
fome other differences of confequence to 
the language, and particularly in America. 

Gold is differently pronounced by good 
fpeakers, and differently marked by the 
flandard writers. Two of them give us 
I 2 goold 
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goold, as the ftandard, and three, gold or 
goold. But we may find better principles 
than the opinions or pra6Iice of individu¬ 
als, to dire6l our judgement in this particu¬ 
lar. The word indeed has the pronuncia¬ 
tion, gooldy in fome of the collateral branch¬ 
es of the Teutonic, as in the Danifh, where 
it is fpelt guld. But in the Saxon, it was 
written gold, and has been uniformly writ¬ 
ten fo in Englifii. Befides, we have good 
reafon to believe that it was, in early times, 
pronounced gold, with the firft found of p, 
for the poets invariably make it rhime with 
old, behold, and other words of fimilar found. 
Thus in Chaucer : 

With nayles yelwc, and bright as Tcay gold^ 

He haddc a here’s cole blake for old.’’ 

Knight’s Tales, L. 2143^ 


In Pope: 

Now Europe^s laurels on their brows behold^ 

But ftain’d with bloody or ill exchang’d ^or gold. 

Effay on Man, Book 4, 

The rhime is here a prefumptive proof 
that the poets pronounced this word with 
the firft found of o, and it is a fubftantial 
I'eafon why that pronunciation ftiould be 
preferred. But analogy is a ftill ftronger 
ieafon ■, for bold, told. Ibid, and I prefume 

©very 
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every fimilar word in the language, has the 
firft found of 0. Thefe are good reafons 
why gold diould have that found j reafons 
which are permanent, and fuperior to any 
private opinions. 

Similar reafons, and equally forceable, 
are oppoled to the modern pronunciation 
of wou?id. I fay modern j for in America 
woond is a recent innovation. It was per¬ 
haps an ancient dialed! j for the old Saxon 
and modern Danifh orthography warrant 
this conjedlure. 

But in Englifli the Ipelling has uni¬ 
formly correfponded with bound, found, and 
if we may judge from the rhimes of our 
poets, the pronunciation has alfo been an¬ 
alogous. Thus in Skelton’s Elegy on Hen¬ 
ry, Earl of Northumberland, 1489, we 
liave the following lines : 


«‘Most noble erle ! O foul myfurd* ground 
Whereon he gat his finall deadly nwiinde,'* 

Rel. An, Eng. Poet, vol, 1, page 113* 

So in a fong which feems to have been 
written in the reign, of Henry VIII. 

WjJi: RS 


I 7 


* Misused# 
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<< griping grcfcs the hart would zcounas 

And doleful dumps ihcmynde opprclTc, 

There mufirke with her hlver found, 

V/ith fpeed is wont to fend ledreffe.” 

Ibm. page 165* 

Similar rhimes occur in almofl eveiy 
page of modern poetry. 

Warriors fne fires with animated founds, 

Fours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds 

Pope. 


The fafhionable pronunciation of wound 
deftrovs the rhime and infringes the rule 
of analogy ; two objections to it which 
can be removed only by univerfal prac¬ 
tice. Does this pradfice exift ? By no 
means. One good authority* at leail, di- 
recls to the analogous pronunciation and 
another compiler diredls to both—the reg¬ 
ular and the falhionable. But were ivocnd 
the univerfal pradlice in Great Britain, this 
thoukl not induce us to lay afide our own 
practice for a foreign one. There is but 
a fmall p-^nt, even of the well bi'ed people 
in this country, who have yet adopted the 
Engblh mode j and the great body of the 
people uniformly purfue analogy. The 

authority 

Kf NK ir K. wl’iO was not guided folely by the falliicii ot 
.die day, hut paid fume regard to the regular conllruftion of 
ihc langi;apc» 
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authority of pra6Iice therefore, is, in this 
country, oppofed to the innovation. Shall 
we tiien relinquilh what every man muft 
acknowlege to be right, to embrace the 
corruptions of a foreign court and ftage ? 
Will not the Atlantic ocean, the total lep- 
aration of America from Great Britain, the 
pride of an independent nation, the rules 
of the language, the melody of Englifh po¬ 
etry, reftrain our i'age for imitating the er¬ 
rors of foreigners 

But it is faid that nvcond is fofter than 
'^vcimd, and therefore more agreeable. Si’.p- 
pofe the alfertion to be true, will it fol.ow 
{:hat the fofteft pronunciation fhould be 
preferred ? 


It is acknowleged on all hands, that a 
correfpondence between found and fenfc is 
a beauty in language, and there arc many 
words in our language, the founds of which 
were borrowed from the fcnfible objedfs, tlie 
ideas of which tiiey are ddigncd to cxpreis. 
Such are the dajling of waters, the rruof- 
Ung of burning faggovs, tiie bijjirg of Icr- 
pents, the lilping of infants, and tircjiutter- 
ing of tijhrmmcrer, Theie are conlidered 
as beauties in a language. Eat there are 
other words, the founds of which arc not 

adopted 
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adopted in imitating audible noifes, which 
are cither loft or liarlh, and by the help of 
afl'ociation are particularly calculated to 
exprefs ideas, which are either agreeable or 
dilagreeable to the mind. Of this kind are 
I oft and harfo,fweet and four, and a multi¬ 
tude of others. On the fuppolition there¬ 
fore, that woo?id is the fofter pronuncia¬ 
tion, this is a good reafon why it lliould 
not be adopted ; for the idea it conveys is 
extremely dilagreeable, and much better 
reprelented by a harlh word.^ 

Skeptic for fceptic is mere pedantry ; a 
modern change that has no advantage for 
its objedf. The Greek derivation will be 
pleaded as an authority ; but this will 
not warrant the innovation, without ex¬ 
tending 

^ Sheri DAM has repeated with approbation, a celc-^ 
brated faying of Dean Swift, who was a flicklcr for analogy, 
in pronouncing ixind\\\iQ,mind<) bind, witli the flrll found of 

r 

?. The Dean’s argument was, 1 iiave a great mind to find 

a 

why you pronounce that word nnnd.^* I would beg leave 
to afni this gentleman, who direfts us to fay zuoond, if any 
good reafon can be foond why he founds that word wound ; 
and whether he o^pefls a rational people, will be bound to 
follow the round of court improprieties ? We acknowlega 

X ^ 

tliat wind is a deviation from analogy and a corruption ; but 
who pronounces it otherwife ? Praftice was alrnoft wholly 
againlf Swift, and in America at lead, it is as generally in 
favor of the analogy -wound, A partial or local praflicCj 
may he brought to fuppoit analogy, but fliould be no au¬ 
thority in deliroying it. 
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tending it to fcene., fcepter^ and many oth¬ 
ers. Will the advocates write and pro¬ 
nounce the latter Jkene^ Jkeptcr ? If not, 
they IhoLild be fatisfied with analogy and 
former pradfice. It is remarkable howev¬ 
er, that notwithftanding the authority of 
almoft all the modern didtionaries is in 
favor of Ikeptic, no writer of reputation, 
whofe works I have feen, has followed the 
fpelling. The old orthography, fceptic^ 
ftill maintains its ground. 

SjivcE with the fourth found of a is ac¬ 
counted vulgar 3 yet this is the ancient, 
the corredt, and the moft general pronun¬ 
ciation. The aw of the North Britons is 
much affedled of late 5 fawce, hawnt, vawnt-, 
yet the true found is that of aunt, jaunty 
and a change can produce no poflible ad¬ 
vantage. 

The 'woxds advertifement zwA cbajlifement 
are differently accented by the ftandard 
authors, and by people on both fides of the 
Atlantic. Let us find the analogy. The 
original words, advertife and chriJlife, are 
verbs, accented uniformly on the laff fyl- 
lable. Let us fearch thro the language for 
verbs of "^his defcription, and I prefume we 
fhaii not find another inflance, where, in 

nouns 
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nouns formed from fuch verbs, by the ad¬ 
dition of ment, the feat of the accent is 
changed. W'e find amufement, refinement, 
refrefliment, reconcilement, and many, 
perhaps all others, preierve the accent of 
their primitives •, and in this analogy we 
find the reafon why chafiifement and adver- 
tifement fiiould be accented on the laft fyl- 
lable but one. This analogy is a fubftan- 
tial and permanent rule, that will forever 
be fuperior to local cultoms.* 

Similar remarks may be made refpe6l- 
ing acceptable^ admh'able, difputable, compar¬ 
able, which our polite Ipeakers accent on 
the firll fyllable. The firft is indeed ac¬ 
cented on the fecond fyllable, by molt au¬ 
thors, except Sheridan, who Ifill retains 
the accent on die firft. 

It was an old rule of grammarians, that 
the genius of our language requires the ac¬ 
cent to be carried as far as pofiible to- 
v/ards the beginning of the word. This 
is feldom or never true j on the contrary, 
the rule is dire6dy oppofed to the melody, 
both of poetry and profe. Under the in¬ 
fluence, 


* GOVERNMENT.^ 7 nanagancnf.i retain alfo the accent of 
their p^mitu^cs ; and the nouns tejlanuiitj compliment^ 
lorm anotlicr analogy. 
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fiuence, however, of this rule, a long cat¬ 
alogue of words loft their true pronuncia¬ 
tion, and among the reft, a great number 
of adjedlives derived from verbs by an ad¬ 
dition of the termination able. Some of 
thele are reftored to their analogy ; others 
retain the accent on the firft fyllable. 

Notwithstanding the authority of 
Sheridan, I prefume fev/ people will con¬ 
tend for the privelege of accenting accept¬ 
able on the firft fyllable. How the organs 
of any man can be brought to articulate 
fo many confonants in the weak fyllables, 
or how the ear can relifti fuch an unnatu¬ 
ral pronunciation, is almoft inconceivea- 
ble. In fpite of the pedantry of fchol- 
ars, the eafe and melody of fpeaking, have 
almoft wholly banifhed the abfurd prac¬ 
tice, by reftoring the accent to the fccond 
fyllable. 

But with refpedl to admirable., compara¬ 
ble and difputable, the authors who are 
deemed authorities are divided fome are 
in favor of the accent on the firft fyllable, 
and others adhere to analogy. 

Setting afide cuftom, every reafon for 
accenting thefe words on the firft I'yllable, 
Vv^iil apply with equal force to advifcablc^ 

incUncahky 
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inclineable^ requlreahle, and a hundred oth¬ 
ers. They are all formed from verbs ac¬ 
cented on the laft fyllable, by annexing the 
fame termination to the verb, and they are 
all of the fame part of fpeech. Let us exam^ 
in tliem by the rules for accentuation, laid 
down in the preceding dilfertation. 

The primitive verbs of this clafs of 
words are ufually compounded of a parti¬ 
cle and principal part of fpeech ; as ad-mi- 
TO, com-parOy re-qucero, &c. The laft fyl¬ 
lable, derived from a verb, is the moft im¬ 
portant, and in the primitives, is invaria¬ 
bly accented. This is agreeable to the firft 
rule. In nine tenths of the derivatives, 
the fame fyllable retains the accent; as, 
perceiveabky availabley deploreable. In thefe 
therefore both rules are obferved. The 
third rule, or that which arifes from the 
terminating fyllable, is alfo preferved in 
moft of this clafs of words. It is there¬ 
fore much to be regretted, that a falfe rule 
fliould have introduced an irregularity in¬ 
to the language, by excepting a few words 
from an analogy, which unites in itfelf ev¬ 
ery principle of propriety. 

But the pratlice, with refpe^f to the 
three words under confideration, is by no 
means general. I have taken particular 

notice 
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notice of the pronunciation of people in 
every part of America, and can teftify that, 
in point of numbers, the practice is in fa¬ 
vor of analogy. The people at large fay 
(idmi'reable, difpu'teable, ccmpcireable ; and 
it would be difficult to lead them from this 
eafy and natural pronunciation, to em¬ 
brace that forced one of ad'mirable, &c. 
The people are right, and, in this particu¬ 
lar, will ever have it to boaft of, that among 
the unlearned is found the purity of Eng- 
lifli pronunciation. 

Of this clafs of words, there are a few 
which feem to be corrupted in univer/al 
practice; as reputable. The reafon why the 
accent in this word is more generally con¬ 
firmed on the firft fyllable, may be this > 
there is but a fingle confonant between the 
firft and fecond fyllable, and another be¬ 
tween the fecond and third ; fo that the 
pronunciation of the three weak fyllables is 
by no means difficult. This word therefore, 
in which all authors, and as far as I know, 
all men, agree to lay the accent on the firft 
fyllable, and the orthography of which ren¬ 
ders the pronunciation ealy, muft perhaps be 
admitted as an exception to the general ruie.^-' 

AcCESSMiT 

* It is regretted that the adjcQives, indijfoluble. irrebaraUz 
dtrivcd immediately from the Latin, inSiJfoluhiUs. ir-> 

repa^ahiiu^ 
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Accessaky or accefforxy are differently ac¬ 
cented by the beft writers and fpeakers. 
But the eafe of fpeaking requires that they 
fliould follow the rule of derivation, and 
retain the accent of the primitive, accefs'ary. 

The fafhionable pronunciation of fuch 
words as immediate^ minijierial^ commodious^ 
is liable to particular exceptions. That i 
has a liquid found, like y, in many words 
in our language, is not difputed ; but the 
claffes of words which will admit this 
found, ought to be afcertained. It appears 
to me that common practice has determin¬ 
ed this point. If we attend to the pronun¬ 
ciation of the body of people, who are 
led by their own eale rather than by a nice 
regard to fafliion, we fliall find that they 

make 


^tparahim. and not frora the Englifh verbs, dijfolve^ repair^ 
Yet dijfolvabLe^ indiJfoLvahle^ repairable and irrcpairable^ are 
better \vorcls than indijfoluble^ reparable^ irreparable. They 
not only prefcrve the analogy, but they are more purely 
Englilli words ; and I have been witnefs to a circumftance 
which alone ought to determine their excellence and give 
them currency : People of ordinary education have found 
difficulty in underllanding fuch derivatives as irreparable, 
indiifuliible but the moment the words irrepairabk, indij^ 
Jolveable are pronounced, they are led to the ineatning by a 
previous acquaintance with the words repair and diffhlvCd 
Numberlcfs examples of this will occur to a perfon of ob- 
fervaticn, fufheient to make him abhor and rejetf the pe° 
dantry of authors, who have labored to ftrip their native 
tongue of its primitive EngliPn drefs, and load it with fan- 
tafiic ornaments. 
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make i liquid, or give it the found of y con- 
fonant, after thofe confonants only, which 
admit that found without any change of 
their own powei's. Thefe confonants are 
/, -u, and the double confonant x ; as 

•valiant^ companion, behavior, Jiexiofi. Here 
y might be fubftituted for i, without any 
change, or any tendency to a change, of 
the preceding conlonant ■, except perhaps 
the change of fi m jiexion into fo, which is 
a general rule in the language, as it is to 
change ti and ci into the fame found.^ 

But when i is preceded by d, change it 
into 4’, and we cannot pronounce it with 
our ufual rapidity, vv'ithout blending the 
two letters into the found of j, which is a 
compound of dzh ; at leaft it cannot be ef- 
fedled without a violent exertion of the 
fpeaker. Immedyate is fo difficult, that ev¬ 
ery perfon who attempts to pronounce it 
in that manner, will fall into immejate. 
Thus commodioui, comedian, tragedian, are 
very politely pronounced comniojus, come- 
jan,trajejan. Such-a pronunciation, chang¬ 
ing the true powers of the letters, and in¬ 
troducing a liarlii union of confonants, 

dzh, 

* FLEXION refolved into its proper letters woiila be 
fiekfion^ that is fekJJmn \ and fcks-yiin would give the Ibrne 
iuunda 
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dxh, in the place of the fmooth found of 
dia, muft be conlidered as a palpable cor¬ 
ruption. 

With relpeff to the terminations ial^ 
tan. See. after n, 1 muft believe it impoffi- 
ble to blend thefe letters in one fyllablc. 
In the word minijiertal, for example, I can¬ 
not conceive how ial can be pronounced 
yal, without a paufe after the fyllables, 
minijier-. Sheridan’s manner of pronoun¬ 
cing the letters ryan, ryal, in a fyllable, ap¬ 
pears to be a grofs abfurdity : Even allow¬ 
ing y to have the found of e, we muft of 
neceffity articulate two fyllables. 

But fuppofing the modern pronuncia¬ 
tion of immediate to be liable to none of 
thefe exceptions, there is another obje 61 :ion 
to it, arifing from the conftru6tion of our 
poetry. To the Ihort fyllables of ftich 
words as every, glorious, different, bowery, 
commodious, harmonious, happier, ethereal, 
immediate, experience, our poetiy is in a 
great meafure indebted for the Dablyl, the 
Amphibrach, and the Aitapajl, feet which 
are neceflary to give variety to verlification, 
and the laft of which is the moft flowing, 
melodious' and forceable foot in the lan¬ 
guage. By blending the two Ihort fylia- 
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bics into one, we make the foot an lambic; 
and as our poetry confifts principally of 
iarribics, we thus reduce our heroic verfe 
to a dull uniformity. Take for example 
the following line of Pope. 

<«That fees immediate good by prefent fenfe’’-— 

If we pronounce it thus : 

That fees | imme |jate good | by pref| ent fenfe ; 

the line will be compofed entirely of lam^ 
bics. But read it thus : 

That fees [ imme [ di-atc good [ by pref[ ent fenfe ; 

and the third foot, becoming an anapgeft, 
gives variety to the verfe. 

In the following line : 

Some happier ifland in the watery walle 

If we read happier and 'watry, as words 
of two fyllables, the feet will all be Iam¬ 
bics, except the third, which is a Pyrrhic. 
But if we read happier and ’tvatery* in three 
fyllables, as we ought, we introduce two 
anapsefts, and give variety and flowing 
melody to the verfe. 

These 

To an ignorance of the laws of verification, we mufi: 
afcribe the unwarrantable contra£tion of Kjatery^ wcndtrou:, 
into mondroiLu 

K 
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These remarks will be more fully con¬ 
firmed by attending to the laft verfe of the 
following diftich : 

In martial pomp lie clothes the angelic train, 

While warring myr | iads (hake | the ethe | rial plain.** 

Philofophic Solitude, 

On Sheridan’s principles, and by an elif- 
ion of e in the, the laft line is compofed of 
pure Iambics; whereas in fa6t, the three 
laft feet are anapsefts'; and to thefe the 
verfe is, in fome meafure, indebted for its 
melody and the fublimity of the defcrip- 
tion. 

These confideratlons are directly oppof- 
ed to the fafliionable pronunciation of im¬ 
mediate, and that whole analogy of words. 
In addition to this, I may remark, that it is 
not the pra6lice of people in general. What¬ 
ever may be the chardler and rank of its 
advocates, in this country they compofe 
but a fmall part, even of the literati. 

Of MODERN CORRUPTIONS in the 
ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

I PROCEED now to examin a mode 
of pronouncing certain words, which pre¬ 
vails in England and fome parts of Amer¬ 
ica, 
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ica, and which, as it extends to a, vafl num^ 
her of woi'ds, and creates a materia! differ¬ 
ence between the orthography and pro¬ 
nunciation, is a matter of ferious confe- 
quence. 

To attack eftabliflied cuftoms is always 
hazardous ; for mankind, even when they 
lee and acknowlege their errors, are fcidoin 
obliged to the man who expofcs them. 
The danger is encreafed, when an oppofi- 
tion is made to the favorite opinions of the 
great ; for men, whofe rank and abilities 
entitle them to particular, relfjeft, will 
fooner difmifs their friends tiian tlicij- prej¬ 
udices. Under this conviftion, nry pref- 
ent fituation is delicate and embarraffing ; 
But as foine facrilices mult often be made 
to truth ; and as I am confcious that a re¬ 
gard to truth only dictates what I write, I 
can llncerely declare, it is my wiih to 
inform the underfiranding of every man, 
without wounding the feelings of an indi¬ 
vidual. 


The praflice to which I allude, is that 
of pronouncing d, /, and s preceding u ; 
which letter, it is faid, contains tlie found 
of e or y and 00 and that of courfc edu¬ 
cation mufe be pronounced cdyucaiion ; 7ia~ 
K ?. ture; 
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turey natyure j and fuperioryfyuperior’. From 
the difficulty of pronouncing which, we 
naturally fall into the found of dzh, tjhy 
and Jh : Thus education becomes edzhu- 
cation or ejucation ; nature becomes natJJmre 
or nachure j and fuperior becomes jhupe 
rior. 

How long this pradfice has prevailed in 
London, I cannot afcertain. There are a 
few words, in which it feems to have been 
univerfal from time immemorial; as, plea- 
Jure, and the other words of that analogy. 
But I find no reafon to fuppofe the praftice 
of pronouncing nature, duty, nachure, juty, 
prevailed before the period of Garrick’s 
reputation on the ftage. 

On the other hand, the writers on the 
language have been filent upon this point, 
till within a few years j and Kenrick fpeaks 
of it as a Metropolitan pronunciation, fup- 
ported by certain mighty fine fpeakers,^ 
which implies that the practice is modern, 
and proves it to be local, even in Great 
Britain. But the practice has prevailed at 
court and on the ftage for feveral years, and 
the reputation of a Garrick, a Sheridan 

and 

* Rhetorical Grammar, prefixed to his Di6lionary, page 
^'1, London, 1773. 
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and a Siddons, has given it a very rapid 
and extenfive dift'ufion in the polite world. 
As the innovation is great and extends to 
a multitude of words, it is neceflary, before 
we embrace the practice in its utmoft lati¬ 
tude, to examin into its propriety and con- 
fequences. 

The only reafons offered in fupport of 
the pra6lice, are, the Englifh or Saxon 
found of «, which is faid to be yu j and 
euphony., or the agreeablenefs of the pro¬ 
nunciation. 

But permit me to enquire, on wliat do 
the advocates of this practice ground their 
affertion, that u had in Saxon the found of 
eu or yu ? Are there any teftimonies to 
fupport it, among old writers of authori¬ 
ty ? In the courfe of my reading I have 
difcovered none, nor have I ever feen one 
produced or referred to. 

Will it be faid, that yu is the name of 
the letter ? But where did this name orig¬ 
inate ? Certainly not in the old Saxon 
praflice, for the Saxons exprelfed this found 
by ew, or eo: And I do not recollett a Tin¬ 
gle word of Saxon origin, in v/hich the 
warm eft fticklers for the pra^lice, give u 
K 3 this 
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this found, even in the prefent age. Ken- 
rick, who has inveiligated the powers of 
the Engliili letters wiih much more accu¬ 
racy than even Sheridan himleif, obferves, 
tliat we might with ecjual propriety, name 
tlie other vowels in the fame manner, and 
fay, ya, yc, yi^yo-j as well as yu‘^' 

U IN umon, life, 6cc. has the found of yw j 
but thefe ai'c ail of hatin origin, and can 
be no proof that u had, in Uapeon, the found 
of ei£ or yu. 

The whole argumen t is founded on a mif- 
take. IJ in pure Enghdi has not the found 
of cw ; but a found that approaches it; 
which is defined with great accuracy by the 
learned Vv'allis, who was one of the firft 
correft writers upon Englifli Grammar, 
and wdiofe treatife is the foundation, 
of Lmwth’s Introduflion and all the beft 
111 bfcepaent compilations. -f* 

This writer defines the Englifli letter 
u in thefe words, “ Hunc fonum Extranci 
fere afiequenter, fi dipthongum iu co- 

nentur 

Rii ET, Gram. 33, 

tHis f^rainmar v.-ntfen in I aiin, in tlie reign of 
C.'liana^^ 1 id. d'itcv/oik u. it. Icdifc, that 1 liave nevt'r! cen 
at 1C to liiKi btii a finglc tO] '1 Le aulh''dr wds one oi ilic 
iouif Jhrjj ol' tiie Royal Sucicty, 
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nentur pronunciare; nempe i exile litcroe 
Uy vel w preponentes; (ut in Hifpanorum 
ciiidady civitas.) Nontamen idem eji omnhio 
fojius, quajnvisy ad ilium proximey accedat •, eft 
enim iu fonus compofitus, at Anglorum et 

Galloriim ii fonus limplex.”*-Gram. 

Ling. Angl. Se£l:. 2. 

This is precifely the idea I have ever had 
of the Englilh ti j except that I cannot al¬ 
low the found to be perfectly fimple. If 
we attend to the manner in which we be¬ 
gin the found of u in Jlutey ahjiircy truth, we 
fhall obfe rve that the tongue is not preffed 
to the mouth fo clofely as in pronouncing 
e ; the aperture of the organs is not fo 
fmall ; and I prefurne that good fpeakers, 
and am confident that moft people, do not 
pronounce thefe wordsy/.v^/c, aljeure, treuih. 
Neither do they pronounce them jhote, ab- 
joorc, treotk ; but with a found formed by an 
eafy natural aperture of the mouth, between 
iu } which is the true Englilh found. 

This found, however obfcur.^d bv '"'fh!- 
tion in the metropolis of Great bri'an'i e.nl 

the 


* This (oiincl of u, foro\s^ncrs will nearly by pt- 

tempting to prononnen tl'c dipiiinny : thtit <hc nni jwv.' 
i before a or ro ; (as in the Sjienhn '■• ovd iiu.tifuK a ctfy,) 
Yet tlie ioimd (of z/) is not cx-uhtly {aune. altho A iJp- 
proaches very near to it ; Lr ilic I’oun 1 of iu is < 
whereas the of the Engliilr and French is a fimple lonn'.i.'' 
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the capital towns in America, is ftiH pre- 
ferved by the body of the people in both 
countries. There are a million defcend- 
ants of the Saxons in this country who re¬ 
tain the found of u in all cafes, precifely 
according to Wallis’s definition. Aik any 
plain countryman, whofe pronunciation 
has not been expofed to corruption by 
mingling with foreigners, how he pro¬ 
nounces the letters, /, r, «, th^ and he v/ill 
not found u like eu^ nor oo, but will exprefs 
the real primitive Englilh u. Nay, if peo¬ 
ple wilh to make an accurate trial, let them 
direft any child of feven years old,, who 
lias had no previous inftruftion refpe6ling 
the matter, to pronounce the words fuitj 
iumidt, due, &c. and they will thus afeer- 
tain the true found of the letter. Children 
pronounce u in the moft natural manner ; 
whereas the found of iu requires a confid- 
crable effort, and that of oo, a forced pofi- 
tion of the lips. Illiterate perfons there¬ 
fore pronounce the genuin Englifh u, much 
better than thole vv^ho have attempted to 
lhape their pronunciation according to the 
j>olite' modern praftice. As lingular as 
this alfertion may appear, it is literally 
true. This circumftance alone would be 
fufiicient to prove that the Saxons never 
pionounced u likej)7<; ; for the body of a 

nation, 
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nation, removed from the reach of con- 
queft and free from a mixture of foreign¬ 
ers, are the fafeft repofitories of ancient 
cuftoms and general practice in fpeaking. 

But another ftrong argument againft 
the modern practice is, that the pretended 
dipthong, iu or yu, is heard in fcarcely a 
fmgle word of Saxon origin. Almoll; all 
the words in which d, t and f are convert¬ 
ed into other letters, as education, due, vir¬ 
tue, rapture, fuperior, fuprefne, 6 cc. are de¬ 
rived from the Latin or French ; fo that 
the praftice itfelf is a proof that the prin¬ 
ciples on which it is built, are falfe. It is 
pretended that the Englilh or Saxon found 
of u requires the pronunciation, edzhuca- 
tion, natjhure, and yet it is introduced al¬ 
moll folely into Latin and French words. 
Such an inconlillency refutes the reafoning 
and is a burlefque on its advocates. 

This however is but a fmall part of the 
inconfiftency. In two other particulars 
the abfurdity is ftill more glaring. 

I. The modern refiners of our language 
diftinguilh two founds of u long that of 
yu and 00 ; and ule both without any re¬ 
gard to Latin or Saxon derivation. The 

diftinclion 
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diftinclion they make is founded on a cer¬ 
tain principle j and yet I quellion whether 
one of a tlioufand of them ever attend¬ 
ed to it. After moft of the coiifonants, 
they give u the dipthongal found of eu ; 
as in blue, cube, due, mute ; but after r they 
almoft invariably pronounce it oo ; as rule, 
truth, rue, rude, fruit. Why this diftinc- 
tion r If they contend for the Saxon found 
of u, v/hy do they not preferve that found 
in true, rue, truth, which are of Saxon o- 
riginal; and uniformly give its'Roman 
found, which is acknowleged on all hands to 
have been co, in all words of Latin original, 
as rule, mute, cube f The faff is, they mif- 
take the principle on which the diftinftion 
is made j and v/hich is merely accidental, 
or arifes from the eafe of fj)eaking. 

In order to frame many of the confonants, 
the organs are placed in fuch a pofition, 
that in palling from it to the aperture nec- 
eli'ary to articulate the following vowel or 
diplhong, we infenfibly fall into the found 
of i'c. Tb.is in particular is the cafe with 
thole coiift'iiants which are formed near 
the feat of c •, viz. f and g. The clofing 
of the organs forms theic mules; and a very 
iinall opening forms the vowel e. In })ali- 
ing from that dole compreflion occafioned 

by 
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by k and g, to the aperture neceflary to 
form any vowel, the organs are neceifarily 
placed in a-htuation to pronounce ee. From 
this fingle circumftance, have originated 
the moft barbarous dialers or fingularities 
in fpeaking Englifli, which offend the ear, 
either in Great Britain or America. 

This is the origin of the New England 
keow, keoward j and of the Englilh keubcy 
ackeufe, keind and geuide. 

There is juft the fame propriety in one 
pra£lice as the other, and both arc equally 
harmonious. 

For fimilar reafons, the labials, m 
and are followed hy e'. In New Eng¬ 
land, we hear it in meow, peower, and 
in Great Britain, in meute, peiire. With 
this difference however, that in New Ens;- 
land, this prc.nunciation is generally con- 
hiied to the more illiterate part of the peo¬ 
ple, and in Great Britain it prevails among 
thofe of the firft rank. But after r we 
never hear the found of e : It has been be¬ 
fore oblerved, that the moft awkv.'ard coun¬ 
tryman in New England pronounces roimd, 
ground, brown, as corredtly as men of the 
firft education ; and our falliionable fpeak- 
ers pronounce u after r like 00. The rea- 

fon 
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fon is the fame in both cafes: In pronoun¬ 
cing r the mouth is neceffarily opened (or 
rather the glottis) to a poiition for articu¬ 
lating a broad full Ibund. So that the vul¬ 
gar fmgularities in this refpecf, and the po¬ 
lite refinements of fpeaking, both proceed 
from the fame caufe ; both proceed from 
an accidental or carelefs narrow way of 
articulating certain combinations of letters^ 
both are corruptions of pure Englifh j e- 
qually difagreeable and indefenfible. Both 
may be eafily correfted by taking more 
pains to open the teeth, and form full bold 
founds. 

2. But another inconfiftency in the 
modern praftice, is the introducing an c*' 
before the fecond found of u as in tun ; or 
rather changing the preceding confonant; 
for in 7 iafure^ rapture, and Iiundreds of 
other words, t is changed into tfi ; and yet 
no perfon pretends that u, in thefe words, 
has a dipthongal found. On the other 
hand, Sheridan and his copier, Scott, have 

in 

*Lo WTH condemns fuch a phrafe as, the introducing an 
e'' and fays it fhould be, •• the intioduclngo/ an d.’' This is 
but one inftance of a great nnm]:)cr5 in wliich he has 
jci^cd go&d Englifli. In this fituation, introducing is a j}ar- 
t'.eipial noun ; it. may take an article before it, like any other 
nruni, aiid ycT govern an objeftive, like any traniitive verb^ 
This is the idiom of the language; but in moil cafes, the 
v.Titcr niay idc or omit of, aa pleafure. 
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in thefe and limilar words marked u for its 
fhort found, which is univerfally acknowl- 
eged to be fimple. I believe no perfon 
ever pretended, that this found of u con¬ 
tains the found of ^ or 7 j why then fhould 
we be direfted to pronounce nature, nat~ 
yur ? Or what is equally abfurd, natfiur ? 
On what principle is the t changed into a 
compound confonant ? If there is any thing 
in this found of u to warrant this change, 
does it not extend to all words where this 
found occurs ? Why do not our ftandard 
writers direfl us to fay tjhun for tun, and 
tjl}umble for tumble ? I can conceive no rea- 
fon which will warrant the pronunciation 
in one cafe, that will not apply with equal 
force in the other. And I challenge the 
advocates of the practice, to produce a 
reafon for pronouncing natjhur, raptjJour, 
captjhur, which will not extend to author¬ 
ize, not only tfnin, fjhurn, for tun, turn, but 
alfo fatjlml for fatal, and immortjhal for im^ 
mortal.^ Nay, the latter pronunciation is 
actually heard among fome very refpedta- 
ble imitators of falhion ; and is frequent 

among 

* I MUST except that reafon, which is always an invinc¬ 
ible Argument with weak people, viz. It is the piaclice of 
fome great men.” This common argument, which isunan- 
Iwerable, will alfo prove the propriety of imitating all the 
polite and dote liable vices of the great, which are nuv' u:v 
known to the litth vulgar of this country. 
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among the illiterate, in thofe Rates where 
the tJJms are moft fafhionable. How can 
it be otherwifc ? People are led by imita¬ 
tion j and when thofe in high life embrace 
a fingularity, the multitude, who are un¬ 
acquainted with its principles or extent, 
will attempt to imitate the novelty, and 
probably carry it much farther than was 
ever intended. 

When a man of little education hears 
a refpeftable gentleman change t into tjh 
in nature, he will naturally be led to change 
the fame letter, not only in that word, but 
wherever it occurs. This is already done 
in a multitude of inftances, and the prac¬ 
tice if continued and extended, might e- 
ventually change /, in all cafes, into tfn. 

I AM fenfible that fome writers of nov¬ 
els and plays have ridiculed the common 
pronunciation of creatur and nutur, by in¬ 
troducing thefe and fimilar words into low 
charafters, fpelling them creater, Jiater 
And the fupporters of the court pronunci¬ 
ation allege, that in the vulgar pra6lice of 
fpeaking, the letter e is founded and not u : 
So extremely ignorant are they of the na¬ 
ture of founds and the true powers of the 
Englilh letters. The faft is, v/e are fo far 

from 
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from pronouncing e in the common pro¬ 
nunciation of naiur, creatur, &c. that e is 
always founded like Ihort u, in the unac¬ 
cented fyllables of over, fiber, banter, and 
other fimilar words. Nay, moll of the 
vowels, in fuch fyllables, found like i or u 
Iliort.* Liar, elder, fadlor, are pronoun¬ 
ced Uiir, eldur, fadlur, and this is the true 
found of u in creatur, nature, rapture, legifi 
lature, &c. 

I WOULD juft obferve further, that this 
pretended dipthong iu was formerly ex- 
prefted by ew and eu, or perhaps by eo, and 
was confidered as ditferent from the found 
of u. In modern times, we have, in many 
Words, blended the found of u with that of 
ew, or rather ufe them promifcuoufly. It 
is indifferent, as to the pronunciation, 
whether we v^x\\.tfuel or Jewel. And yet 
in this word, as alfo in new, brew, 6cc. we 
do not hear the found of e, except among 
the Virginians, who affeft to pronounce 
it diftinftly, ne-ew, ne-00, fe-00. This af¬ 
fectation is not of modern date, for Wal¬ 
lis 


* Ash obferves, that “ in unaccented, fhortand infignifi- 
cant fyllables, the founds of the five vowel.s are nearly coin¬ 
cident. It rnuft be a nice ear that can dirLinguifh the dif¬ 
ference of found in the concluding fyllable of the following 

words, altar, alter, manor, murmur; tatyr,'*-Gram, DilT. 

pref. to Die. p. 1, 
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lis mentions it in his time and reprobates it. 
“ Eu, ew, eau, fonanter per e clarum et 
w j ut in neuter., few beauty. Quidem ta- 
men accutius efferunt, acfi fcriberentur 
niew ter, few, bieuty. At prior pronunci- 
atio redlior eft.”-Gram. Ling. Ang. 

Here this author allows thefe combina¬ 
tions to have the found of yu or ; but 
difapproves of that refinement which forae 
affedl, in giving the e or i fliort its diftindl 
found. 

The true found of the Englifli u, is nei¬ 
ther ew, with the diftinft founds of e and 
00 j nor is it oo ; but it is that found which 
every unlettered perfon utters in pronoun¬ 
cing folitude, rude, threw, and which cannot 
eafily be miftaken. So difficult is it to a- 
void the true found of u, that I have never 
found a man, even among the ardent ad¬ 
mirers of the ftage pronunciation, who 
does not retain the vulgar found, in more 
than half the words of this clafs which he 
ufes. There is fuch a propenfity in men 
to be regular in the conftru6tion and ufe 
of language, that they are often obliged, 
by the cuftoms of theage, to ftruggle a~ 
gainft their inclination, in order to be 
wrong, and ftill find it impoffible to be u- 
niform in their errors. The 
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The other reafon given to vindicate the 
polite pronunciation, is euphony. But I 
inuft fay with Kenrick,* I cannot difcover 
the euphony ; on the contrary, the pro¬ 
nunciation is to me both difagreeable and 
difficult. It is certainly more difficult to 
pronounce two confonants than one. Chi 
or, which is the fame thing, tjh, is a more 
difficult found than / j and dzh., ory, more 
difficult than d. Any accurate ear may 
perceive the difference in a lingle word, as 
in 7 iatur, nachur. But when two or three 
words meet, in which we have either of 
thefe compound founds, the difficulty be¬ 
comes very obvious ; as the iiachural fea- 
churs of indivijualsi The difficulty is in- 
creafed, when two of thefe chum and jurs oc¬ 
cur in the fame word. Who can pro¬ 
nounce 

* Fo R my part I ezinnot difcover the euphony ; and tho 
the contrary mode be reprobated, as vulgar, by certain 
mighty fine fpeakers, I think it more conformable to tho 
general feherrie of Englifh pronunciation ; for tho in order 
to make the word but two fyllables, ti and tt may be requir¬ 
ed to be converted into cA, or the i and ^ into y, when the 
preceding fyllable is marked with the accute accent as in 
miejllon, minion, courteous, and the like ; there feems to be 
little reafon j when the grave accent precedes the f, as in na- 
creature, for converting the t into ck*, and not much 
more for joining the t tO the firfl fyllable and introducing the 
y before the fccond, as nat-yure. Why the t when followed 
by neither i nor e, is to take the form of r//, I cannot coni- 
reive : It is, in my opinion, a fpecies of affeflation that 
fliould be difcountenanced.--Kenrick Rhet, Gram, paije 

.qe. Die, 

L 
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nounce thefe words, “ at this junBJJnir it 
was conjeBfiured "—or “ the a6l palled in a 
tfhumultjlmoiis legiJlatJJmr” without a paufe, 
or an extreme exertion of the lungs ? If 
this is euphony to an Englifli ear, I know 
not what founds in language can be dila- 
greeable. To me it is barbaroufly harih 
and unharmonious. 

But fuppoling the pronunciation to be 
relillied by ears accuftomed to it (for cuf- 
tom will familiarize any thing) will the 
pleafure which individuals experience, bal¬ 
ance the ill elfefts of creating a multitude 
of irregularities ? Is not the number of a- 
nomaiies in our language already fufficient, 
without an arbitrary addition of many hun¬ 
dreds ? Is not the difference between our 
written and fpoken language already fuffi- 
ciently wide, without changing the founds 
of a number of confonants ? 

If we attend to the irregularities which 
have been long eftablillied in our language, 
we fliail find moff of them in the Saxon 
branch. The Roman tongue was almoft 
perfeflly regular, and perhaps its orthog¬ 
raphy and pronunciation were perfeffly 
correfpondent. But it is the peculiar mif- 
fortune of the falhionable pra6tice of pro¬ 
nouncing 
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nouncing d, and f, before u, that it de- 
ftroys the analogy and regularity of the 
Roman branch of our language ; for thofe 
confonants are not changed in many words 
of Saxon original. Before this afFe( 5 fatioii 
prevailed, v/e could boaft of a regular or¬ 
thography in a large branch of our lan¬ 
guage j but now the only clafs of words, 
which had preferved a regular confrru6lion, 
are attacked, and the correfpondence be¬ 
tween the fpelling and pronunciation, de- 
ftroyed, by thofe who ought to have been 
the fird: to oppofe the innovation.* 

Should this practice be extended to ali 
words, where </, t andy’ precede z/,,asit 
muft before it can be confiftent or defenfi- 
ble, it would introduce more anomalies 
into our tongue, than were before ellab- 

lifhed. 


^ Well might Mr. Sheridan alTertj that Such indeed is 
the flate of our written language, that the dai ke(t hiero¬ 
glyphics, or mofl difficult cyphers which the ait of man has 
hitherto invented, were not better calculated to conceal the 
fentiments of thofe who ufed them^ from all who had not 
the key, than the Hate of our fpelling is to conceal the true 
pforiuneiation of our words, from all, except a few well, 
educated nativesi** Rhet. Gram. p. 22. Die. But if the To 
well educated natives would pronounce words as they 
oughtj one half the language at lead would be regular. The. 
Latin derivatives are mollly regular to the educated and 
uneducated of America ; and it is to be hoped that the mod¬ 
ern liieroglyphical obfcurlty Vvill forever be confined to a 
fezv iodl educaUd natives in (ireat Britain* 

L z 
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lifted, both in the orthography and con- 
ftru6tion. What a perverted tafte, and 
what a fingular ambition mull thofe men 
poftl's, who, in the day light of civiliza¬ 
tion and fcience, and in the ftort period of 
an age, can go farther in demolifting the 
analogies of an elegant language, than 
their unlettered anceftors proceeded in cen¬ 
turies, amldft the accidents of a favage life, 
and the ftocks of numerous invafions 1 

But it will be replied, Cujlom is the leg- 
ijlator of language.^ and cuftom authorizes 
the practice I am reprobating. A man can 
hardly offer a rcafon, drawn from the prin¬ 
ciples of analogy and harmony in a lan¬ 
guage, but he is inffantly filenced with the 
deciffve, jus et norma Icqueizdi.^ 

What 


* OuEM penes arbitriurn eft, et jus ct norma loquen- 
Piorace.-Nothing,” fays Kcnrick, ‘‘has contrib¬ 

uted mere to the adulteration of living languages, than the 
too extenfive acceptation of Horace’s rule in favor of cuf- 
tom. Cullom is undoubtedly the rule of prefent praflice ; 
but there would be no end in following the variations dai¬ 
ly introduced by caprice. Alterations may fometimes be 
lifeful—may be neceffary ; but they fliould be made in a 
manner conformable to the genius and conftruflion of the 
language. Modus eft in rebus. Extremes in this, as in all 
other cafes, are hurtfuL We ought by no means to fliut 
the door againft the improvements of our language ; but 
it were well that fome criterion were eftabliflied to diftin- 
guifh between improvement and innovation.”——-Rlict* 
Gram, page 6, 
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WiiAT then is cuftoni ? Some wrltcr 
iuis already anfwcredthis queltion; “ Ciif- 
f oni is the plague of wife men and the idol 
of fools.” This was probably faid of thofe 
culloms and fafhions which are capricious 
and varying; for there are many cuftoms, 
founded on propriety, which are perma¬ 
nent and conffitute laws. 


But what kind of cuftom did Horace 
deiign to lay down as the Idandard of fpeak- 
ing ? Was it a local cuftom ? Then the 
kecaa of New England j the oncef and iwicet 
of Pennfylvania and Maryland j and the 
keind and Jkey of the London theaters, form 
rules of {peaking. Is it the pradlice of a 
court, or a few eminent fchoiars and ora¬ 
tors, that he defigned to conftitute a ftand- 
ard ? But who lliall determine what body 
of men forms this uncontrollable legif- 
latiirc ? Or who fliall reconcile the dift'er- 
ences at court ? For thefe eminent orators 
often difagrec. There are numbers of 
words in which the mold enrinent men dif¬ 
fer : Can all be right.? Or what, in this cafe, 
is the cujhm which is to be our guide 


Besides thefe difficulties, what right 
have a few men, however elevated their ila- 
tion, to change a national practice ? They 
L a may 
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may fay, tliat they confult their own ears, 
and endeavor to pleafe themfelves. This 
is their only apology, unlcfs they can prove 
that the changes they make are real im¬ 
provements. But what improvement is 
there in changing the founds of three or 
four letters into others, and thus muitijdy- 
ing anomalies, and encreafmg the dif¬ 
ficulty of learning a language ? V/ill not 
the great body of the people claim the 
privilege of adhering to their ancient ufa- 
ges, and believing their practice to be the 
moft corre6t ? They moff undoubtedly 
will. 

If Horace’s maxim is ever juft, it is on¬ 
ly when cuftom is national j when the 
pra6tice of a nation is uniform or general. 
In this cafe it becomes the common law of 
the land, and no one will difpute its pro¬ 
priety. But has any man a right to devi¬ 
ate from this practice, and attempt to e- 
ftablifli a fmgular mode of his own Have 
two or three eminent ftage players au¬ 
thority to make changes at pleafure, and 
palm their novelties upon a nation under 
the idea of cufioni ? The reader will pardon 
me for tranferibing here the opinion of the 
celebrated Michaelis, one of the moft learn¬ 
ed pliilologers of the prefent century. “It 
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is not,” fays he, “for a fcholarto give laws 
nor profcribe eftablilhed expreflions : If 
he takes fo much on himlelf he is ridiculed, 
and defervedly it is no more than a juft 
mortification to his ambition, and the pen¬ 
alty of his ufurping on the rights of the 
people. Language is a demccratical ftate, 
where all the learning in the world does 
not warrant a citizen to fuperfede a receiv¬ 
ed cuftom, till he has convinced the whole 
nation that this cuftom is a raiftake. Schol¬ 
ars are not fo infallible that every thing is 
to be referred to them. Were they allov/- 
ed a decifory power, the errors of language, 
I am fure, inftead of diminifhiiig, would 
be continually increafing. Learned heads 
teem with them no lefs than the vulgar ; 
and the former are much more imperious, 
that we fliould be compelled to defer to 
their innovations and implicitly to receive 
every falfe opinion of theirs.”* 

Yet this right is often affumed by in¬ 
dividuals, who dictate to a nation tlie rules 
of fpeaking, with the fame imperioufnefs 
as a tyrant gives laws to his vafi’als ; And, 

ftrange 

* See a learned '' Diffcrtation on the influence of o- 
pinions on language and of language on opinions, which 
gained the prize of the PrulTian Royal Academy in 1759. 
By Mr. Michaelis, court councellor to his Britannic Maj- 
cfly, and dire6lor of the Royal Society of Gottingen,’^ 
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lirrange as it may appear, even well bred 
people and I'cholars, often furrender their 
right of private judgement to thefe literary 
governors. The ipfe dixit of a Johnfon, 
a Garrick, or a Sheridan, has the force of 
law j and to contradifl; it, is rebellion. Aik 
the moR of our learned men, how they 
would pronounce a word or compofe a fen- 
tcnce, and they v/ill immediately appeal to 
fomc favorite author v/hofe decifion is fi¬ 
nal. Thus cliftinguilhed eminence in a 
writer often becomes a palfport for innu¬ 
merable eiTors. 

The whole evil originates in a fallacy. 
It is often fuppofed that certain great men 
are infallible, or that their pra6fice conlfi- 
tutes cufi'om and the rule of propriety. 
But on the contrary, any man, iiowever 
learned, is liable to millake ; the moll 
learned, as Michaelis obferves, often teem 
with errors, and not unfrequently become 
attached to particular lylfems, and imperi ¬ 
ous in forcing them upon the world.* It 
is not the particular whim of fuch men, 
that conllitutes cujiom but the commoit 

praciicc 

* The vulgar thus by imitation err, 

As oft the learn’d by being lingular. 

So much they leorn the croud, that if the throng, 

By chance go light, they uurpofely go wrong.” 
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pra( 5 lice of a nation, which is conformed 
to their ge?ieral ideas of propriety. The 
pronunciation of keow, keind^ drap, 
natjJmr, &cc. are neither right nor wrong, 
becaufe they are approved or cenfured by 
particular men ; nor becaufe one is local 
in New England, another in the middle 
Rates, and the others are fupported by the 
court and Rage in London. They are 
wrong, becaufe they are oppofed to nation¬ 
al praClice ; they are wrong, becaufe they 
are arbitrary or carelefs changes of the true 
founds of our letters j they are wrong, 
becaufe they break in upon the regular 
coiiRruflion of the language ; they are 
wrong, becaufe they render the pronunci¬ 
ation difficult both for natives and foreign¬ 
ers 3 they are wrong, becaufe they make 
an invidious diRindlion between the polite 
and common pronunciation, or elfe oblige 
a nation to change their general cuRoms, 
without prefenting to their view one na¬ 
tional advantage. Thefe are important, 
they are permanent confiderations ; they 
are fuperior to the caprices of courts,and 
theaters ; they are reafons that are inter¬ 
woven in the very RruClure of the lan¬ 
guage, or founded on the common law 
of the nation ; and they are a living fat- 
ire upon the licentioufnefs of modern 

fpeakers, 
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fpeakers, v/ho dare to flight their author¬ 
ity. 

But let us examiii whether the pradlice 
I am cenfuring is general or not; for if 
not, it cannot come within Horace’s rule. 
If we may believe v/ell informed gentle¬ 
men, it is not general even in Great Brit¬ 
ain. I have been perfonally informed, and 
by, gentlemen of education and abilities, 
one of whom v/as particular in his obferv- 
ation, that it is not general, even among 
the mofl: eminent literary charaflers in 
London. It is lefs frequent in the interi¬ 
or counties, where the inhabitants ftill 
Ijpeak as the common people do in this 
country. And Kenrick fpeaks of it as an 
affedlation in the metropolis which ought 
to be difcountenanced. 

But whatever may be the pracfice in 
England or Ireland, there are few in Amer¬ 
ica who have embraced it, as it is explained 
in Sheridan’s Diffionary. In the middle 
and fouthern Hates, there are a few, and 
thofe well bred people, who have gone far 
in attempting to imitate the falhion of the 
day.* Yet the body of the people, even 

in 

* There arc many people, and perhaps the mofl of them 
in the capital towns, that have learnt a few common place 

words, 
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in thefe Rates, remain as unfafliionable as 
ever and the eaftern Rates generally ad¬ 
here to their ancient cuRom of fpeaking, 
however vulgar it may be thought by their 
neighbors.^ Suppofe cuRom therefore to 
be the jus et norma, the rule of correft 
fpeaking, and in this country, it is direflly 
oppofed to the plan now under confidera- 
tion. 

As a nation, we have a very great in- 
tereR in oppofing the introdudlion of any 
plan of uniformity with the Britifli" lan¬ 
guage, even were the plan propofed per- 
fedlly unexceptionable. This point will 
be afterwards difcuii’ed more particularly ; 
but I would obferve here, that the author 
who has the moR admirers and imitators 
in this country, has been cenfured in Lon¬ 
don, where his character is highly eReemr- 
ed, and that too by men who are confelL 
edly partial to his general plan. In the 
critical review of Sheridan’s Di<Rionary, 

1781, 

word.Sj fiich as Jorchin^ nachur^ virchiie and half a dozen 
others, which they repeat on all occaiiona; but being igno¬ 
rant of the extent of the pra6bicej they are, in pronouncing 
molt words, as vulgar as ever, 

*It fhould he remarked that the late Prefident of Pennfyl- 
vanla, the Governor of New jerfey, and the Prefident of 
New York college, who are diitinguifhcd for erudition and 
accuracy, have not adopted the Englifli pronunciation. 
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1781, there are the following exceptions to 
his ftandard. 

“ Nevertheless our author muft not 
be furprized if, in a matter, in its nature 
fo delicate and difficult, as that concerning 
which he treats, a doubt fliould here and 
there arife, in the minds of the mdft can¬ 
did critics, with regard to the propriety of 
his determinations. For inftance, we 
would wifli him to reconfider, whether, in 
the words which begin v/ith fiipery Rich as 
fuperjlition, fuperfedey he is right in direct¬ 
ing them to be pronounced floGopet'. Wliat- 
ever might be the cafe in Queen Ann’s 
time, it doth not occur to us, that any one 
at prefentj above the lower ranks, fpeaks 
thefe words with the found of ; or that 
a good reafon can be given, for their being 
thus founded. Nay their being thus fpo- 
ken is contrary to Pvir. Sheridan’s ovrn rule; 
for he fays that the letter/always preferves 
its own proper found at the beginning of 
words.” 

Here we are informed by this gentle¬ 
man’s admirers, that, in fome inftances, he 
has impofed upon the world, as the fland- 
ard of purity, a pronunciation which is not 
licai'd, except among the lower ranks ofpeo^ 

pley 
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fie, and direftly oppofed to his own rule. 
Idle reviewers might have extended their 
remarks to many other inftances, in which, 
he has deviated from general pradlice and 
from every rule of the language. Yet at 
the voice of this gentleman, many of the 
Americans are quitting their former prac¬ 
tice, and running into errors with an ea- 
gernefs bordering on infatuation. 

Customs of the court and ftage, it is 
confeffed, rule without rehftance in mon¬ 
archies. But what have we. to do with, 
the cuftpms of a foreign nation 1 Detached 
as we are from all the world, is it not pof- 
fible to circumferibe the power of cuftonty 
and lay it, in fome degree, under the influ¬ 
ence of propriety ? We are fenfible that in 
foreign courts, a m.an’s reputation may de¬ 
pend on a genteel bow, and his fortune 
may be loft by wearing an unfafliionable 
coat. But have we advanced to that ftage 
of corruption, that our higheft ambition 
is to be as particular in falliions as other 
nations ? In matters merely indifferent, 
like modes of drefs, fome degree of con¬ 
formity to local cuftom is necelfary but 

when 

* Not between different natlonsj but in tne E^me nation. 
The manners and fafhions of each nation fliould arife out' 
of their circumfiances, their age, their improvements in 
c-omujerce and agriculture* 
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when this conformity requires a facrifice 
of any principle of propriety or moral rec¬ 
titude, fmgularity becomes an honorable 
teftimony of an independent mind. A 
man of a great foul would fooner imitate 
the virtues of a cottage, than the vices of 
a court; and would deem it more honor¬ 
able to gain one ufeful idea from the hum¬ 
ble laborer, than to copy the vicious pro¬ 
nunciation of a fplcndid court, or become 
an adept in the licentioua principles of a 
Rocheller and a Littleton. 

It will not be difputed that Sheridan 
and Scott have very faithfully publifhed 
the prefent pronunciation of the Englifli 
court and theater. But if we may confult 
the rules of our language and confider 
them as of any authority j if we may rely 
on the opinions of Kenrick and the re¬ 
viewers ; if we may credit the beft inform¬ 
ed people who have travelled in Great Brit¬ 
ain, this pra6tice is modern and local, and 
confidered, by the judicious and impartial, 
even of the Englifli nation, as a grofs cor¬ 
ruption of the pure pronunciation. 

Such errors and innovations fhould not 
be imitated, becaufe they are found in au¬ 
thors of reputation. The works of fuch 

authors 
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authors fliould rather be confldered as 
lights to prevent our falling upon the 
rock's of error. There is no more propri¬ 
ety in our imitating the praftice of the 
Englifh theater, becaufe it is deferibed by 
the celebrated Sheridan, than there is in 
introducing the manners of Rochefter or 
the principles of Bolingbroke, becaufe thefe 
were eminent charafters ; or than there is 
in copying the vices of a Shylock, a Love¬ 
lace, or a Richard III. becaufe they are well 
deferibed by the mafterly pens of Shake- 
fpear and Richardfon. So far as the cor- 
re6lnefs and propriety of fpeech are con- 
fidered as important, it is of as much con- 
fequence to oppofe the introdudfion of that 
pradlice in this country, as it is to refill: the 
corruption of morals, which ever attends 
the wealthy and luxurious ftage of nation¬ 
al refinements. 

Had Sheridan adhered to his own rules 
and to the principle of analogy ; had he 
given the world a confiftent fcheme of pro¬ 
nunciation, which would hot have had, 
for its unftable bafis, the fickle practice of 
a changeable court, he would have done 
infinite fervice to the language ; Men of 
fcience, who wifh to preferve the. regular 
conflruftion of the language, would have 

rejoiced 
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rejoiced to find fuch a refpedlable authori¬ 
ty on the fide of propriety ; and the illit¬ 
erate copiers of fafhion muft have reje( 5 lcd 
faults in fpeaking, which they could not 
defend.* 

The corruption however has taken fuch 
deep root in England, that there is little 
probability it will ever be eradicated. The 
practice muft there prevail, and gradually 
change the whole ftru6lure of the Latin 
derivatives. Such is the force of cuftom, 
in a nation where all faftiionable people 
are drawn to a point, that the current of 
opinion is irrefiftible j individuals muft 
fall into the ftream and be borne away by 
its violence ; except perhaps a few philof- 
ophers, whofe fortitude may enable them to 
hold their ftaticn, and whofe fenfe of pro¬ 
priety may remain, when their power of 
oppofition has ceafed. 

But 

^ SiiERfDAK, as an improver of tlie language, flands a- 
mong the hrft writers of the BritiOi nation^ and deferved- 
]y. His Leflures on Elocution and on Readings his Trea- 
tifes on Education, and for the mofl part his Rhetorical 
Grammar, are excellent and almoft unexceptionable per¬ 
form ances* In ihefc, he encountered praftice and preju¬ 
dices, when they were found repugnant to obvious rules of 
propriety. But in his Diflionary he feems to have left 
his only dcfenhblc ground, propriety^ in purfuit of that 
X)h?iX\iom,fafiiion, Ele deferted his own principles, as the 
Reviewers ohferve ; and where he has done this^ cveiy 
rational man fliould defert his ftaniard* 
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But our detached fituation, local and 
political, gives us the power., while pride, 
policy, and a regard for propriety and uni¬ 
formity among ourfelves, Ihould infpire us 
with a difpojition, to oppofe innovations, 
which have not utility for their object. 

We {hall find it difficult to convince 
Engliflimen that a corrupt tafte prevails 
in the Britifh nation. Foreigners view the 
Americans with a degree of contempt; 
they laugh at our manners, pity our igno¬ 
rance, and as far as example and derifion 
can go, obtrude upon us the cuftoms of 
their native countries. But in borrowing 
from other nations, we fhould be exceed¬ 
ingly cautious to feparate their virtues 
from their vices j their ufeful improve¬ 
ments from their falfe refinements. Stile 
and tafte, in all nations, undergo the fame 
revolutions, the fame progrefs from purity 
to corruption, as manners and govern¬ 
ment ; and in England the pronunciation 
of the language has fhared the fame fate. 
The Auguftan era is paft, and whether 
the nation perceive and acknowlege the 
truth or not, the world, as impartial fpec- 
tators, obferve and lament the decleniion 
of tafte and fcience. 

M The 
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The nation can do little more than read 
the works and admire the beauties of the 
original authors, who have adorned the 
preceding ages. A few, ambitious of fame, 
or driven by neceffity, croud their names 
into the catalogue of writers, by imitating 
fome celebrated model, or by compiling 
from the productions of genius. Nothing 
marks more llrongly the declenfion of ge¬ 
nius in England, than the multitude of 
plays, farces, novels and other catchpenny 
pieces, which Iwell the lift of modern pub¬ 
lications ; and that hoft of compilers, who, 
in the rage for feleCting beauties and a- 
bridging the labor of reading, disfigure 
the works of the pureft writers in the na¬ 
tion. Cicero did not wafte his talents in 
barely reading alid feleCting the beauties of 
Demofthenes j and in the days of Addifon, 
the beauties of Milton, Locke and Shake- 
fpear were to be found-only in their works. 
But tafte is corrupted by luxury j utility 
is forgotten in pleafure ; genius is buried 
in diffipation, or proftituted to exalt and 
to damn contending faClions, and to a- 
mufe the idle debauchees that furround a 
licentious ftage.* 

These 


* From this dercn])tLon muH; be excepted fome arts 
which have for their objeftj the pleafures of fenfe and im¬ 
agination 3 
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These are the reafons why we fliould 
not adopt promifcuoufly their tafte, their 
opinions, their manners. Cuftoms, habits, 
and language, as well as government fliould 
be national. America fliould have her 
own difl:in6t from all the world. Such is 
the policy of other nations, and fuch mufl: 
be our policy, before the Rates can be ei¬ 
ther independent or refpe6lable. To copy 
foreign manners implicitly, is to reverfe 
the order of things, and begin our politi¬ 
cal exiftence with the corruptions and vices 
which have marked the declining glories 
of other republics. 


agination; as mufic and painting and fciences which depend 
on fixed principles, and not on opinion, as mathematics 
and philolophy. The former flourifh in tke lafl ftages of 
national refinement, and the latter are always proceeding 
towards perfeftion, by difcoveries and experiment. Criti- 
cifm alio flourifhes in Great Britain : Men read and judge 
accurately, when original writers ceafe to adorn the fei- 
cnees. Correfl writers precede juft criticifnu 
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Of the Formation of Language, Horne 
1’wke’s fheory of the F articles. Examin-^ 
estion of particular Phrafes. 




formation eT language. 


AVING difcuffed the fub- 
je6l of pronunciation very 
largely in the two preced¬ 
ing Diflertations, I fhall 
now examin the ufe of 
words in the confruBion of 

fentences. 

Several writers of eminence have at¬ 
tempted to explain the origin, progrefs 
and ftru6lure of languages, and have han¬ 
dled the fubjeft with great ingenuity and 
profound learning ; as Harris, Smith, Bea- 
tie, Blair, Condillac, and others. But the 
M 3 difcovery 
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difcovery of the true theory of the con- 
ftrudlion of language, feems to have been 
referved for Mr. Horne Tooke, author of 
the “ Diverfions of Parley.” In this trea- 
til'e, however exceptionable may be par¬ 
ticular inftances of the writer’s fpirit and 
manner, the principles on which the form¬ 
ation of languages depends, are unfolded 
and demonftrated by an etymological an- 
alvTis of the Saxon or Gothic origin of 
the Englifli particles. From the proofs 
which this writer produces, and from va¬ 
rious other circumflances, it appears prob¬ 
able, that the noy,n or fubftantive is the 
principal part of fpeech, and from which 
moft words are originally derived. 

The invention and progrefs of articulate 
founds muft have been extremely flow. 
Rude favages have originally no method of 
conveying ideas, but by looks, flgns, and 
thofe inarticulate founds, called by gram¬ 
marians, InterjcSiions. Thefe are proba¬ 
bly the lirfl: beginnings of language. They 
are produced by the paflions, and are per¬ 
haps very little fuperior, in point of artic¬ 
ulation or figniiicancy, to the founds which 
exprefs the wants of the brutes.* 

But 

* It is a dlfpufe among grammarians, whether the in- 
ierjeclion is a part of fpeech ; and the queflion, like many 

OtllCiSg 
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But the firft founds, which, by being 
often repeated, would become articulate, 
would be thofe which favages ufe to con¬ 
vey their ideas of certain vifible obie6ls, 
which firft employ their attention. Thefe 
founds, by conftant application to the fame 
things, would gradually become the names 
of thofe objefts, and thus acquire a per¬ 
manent fignification. In this manner, 
rivers, mountains, trees, and fuch animals 
as afford food for favages, would firft ac¬ 
quire names ; and next to them, fuch oth¬ 
er obje6ls as can be noticed or perceived by 
the fenfes. Thofe names which are given 
to ideas called abjlradl and complex, or, to 
fpeak more corre6lly, thofe names which 
exprefs a combination of ideas, are invent¬ 
ed much later in the progrefs of language. 
Such are the words, faith, hope, virtue, 
genius, &c. 

It 


Others upon fimilar fubjefts, has employed more learning 
than common fenfe. The fimple truth is this ; the invol¬ 
untary founds produced by a fudden palTion, are the lan¬ 
guage of nature which is fubjcff only to nature’s rules. 
They are, in fome degree, fimilar among all nations. They 
do not belong to a grammatical treatife, any more ihan tire 
looks of fear, furprife or any other pallion. The words, 
ah me! oh me ! are mere exclamations, as are bids me! my 
gracious ! and numberlefs other founds, which are uttered 
without any precilc meaning, and arc not rcduceable to any 
rules. 
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It is unneceflaiy, and perhaps impolli- 
ble, to defer!be the v/hole procefs of the 
formation of languages j but Vv^e may rea- 
fon from the nature of things that the nec- 
ejjary parts of fpeech would be the firft 
formed j and it is very evident from ety¬ 
mology tluit all the others are derived from 
thefe, either by abbreviation or combina¬ 
tion. The necelTary parts of fpcech are 
the itoim and verb ; and perhaps we may 
add the article. Pronouns are not necef- 
fary, but from their utility, muft be a very 
early invention, 

That the noun and verb are the only 
parts of fpeech, abfolutely neceflary for a 
communication of ideas among rude na¬ 
tions, v/ill be obvious to any perfon who 
confidcrs their manner of life, and the 
fmall number of their neceflary ideas. 
Their employments are war and hunting j 
and indeed fome tribes are fo fituated as to 
have no occupation but that of procuring 
fubfiftence. How few mufl: be the ideas 
of a people, whofe foie employment is to 
catch fifli, and take v/ild beafts for food ■ 
Such nations, and even fome much far¬ 
ther advanced towards civilization, ufe few 
or no prcpofitions, adverbs and conjunc¬ 
tions, in tlieir intercourfe with each other. 
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and very few adje< 5 lives. Some tribes of 
favages in America ufe no adje6lives at all; 
but exprefs qualities by a particular form 
of the verb ; or rather blend the affirma¬ 
tion and quality into one word.* They 
have, it is faid, fome conne£l:ing words in 
their own languages, fome of v»^hich have 
advanced towards copioufnefs and variety. 
But when they attempt to fpeak Englifh, 
they ufe nouns and verbs long before they 
obtain any knowlege of the particles. They 

fpeak in this manner, go, way-fun, 

fhine-tree, fall-give, Uncas, rum ; 

with great deliberation and a flrort paufe 
between the words. They omit the con- 
ne6lives and the abbreviations, which may 
be called the “ wings of Mercury.” Thus 
it is evident, that, among fuch nations, a 
fev/ nouns and verbs will anfwer the pur- 
pofes of language. 

Many of this kind of exprei'IIons re¬ 
main in the Englifli language to this day. 
Go away is the favage phrafe with the arti¬ 
cle a, derived perhaj)s from one, or what is 
more probable, added merely to exprefs 
the found, made in the tranfition from one 
word to the other; for if we attend to the 

manner 

* See Dr. Edwards on the tongue. New Ila* 

vcn» 3 788, 
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manner in which we pronounce thefe or 
two fimilar words, we fliall obfeiwe that 
we involuntarily form the found exprefled 
by a or aw. In fome fuch manner are 
formed ajlray, atohile, adown, aground^ a~ 
Jhare^ above, abaft, among, and many oth¬ 
ers. They are ufually called adverbs and 
prepofitions •, but they are neither more 
nor lefs than nouns or verbs, with the pre¬ 
fix a,* That all the words called adverbs 
and prepofitions, are derived in like man¬ 
ner, from the principal parts of language, 
the noun and verb, is not demonftrable ; 
but that mqft of them are fo derived, ety¬ 
mology clearly proves. 

HORNE TOOKE’s THEORY of the 
PARTICLES. 

THIS theory derives great ftrength from 
analizing the words called conjunBions. 
It will perhaps furprize thofe who have not 
attended to this fubje6l, to hear it afierted, 
that the little conjunction if, is z verb in 


* WHILE is an old Saxon noun, fignifying time ; and it 
is flill ufed in the fame Icnfe, one zvhile, all this while^ 
/jdozvn is oF uncertain origin. The Saxon adinia cannot 
eafily be explained. ' Above, is from an old word, fignifying 
head* Among is from the Saxon gemengan to mix. The 
etymology of the others is obvious. 
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the Imperative Mode. That this is the fa6l 
can no more be controverted than any 
point of hiftory, or any truth that our 
fenfes prefent to the mind. If is radically 
the fame word as give j it was in the Sax¬ 
on Infinitive, gif an., and in the Imperative, 
like other Saxon verbs, loft the an being 
written This is the word in its puri¬ 
ty ; but in different diale^ls of the fame 
radical tongue, we find it written gife, gify 
gi, yf ycf and yeve. Chaucer uled y in, 
ftead of g^ 

Unto the devil rough and blake of hewc 
Ycvt I thy body and my panne alfo.*' 

Freres Talc, 7204, 

But the true Imperative is gif as in the 
Sad Shepherd. Ad 2. Sc. 2. 

—-My largefle 

Hath lotted her to be your brother’s millrefs 
GiJ fhe can be reclaimed ; gif noty his prey,’' 

This is the origin of the conjunction //; 
and it anfwers, in fenfe and derivation to 
the Latin f, which is but a contradion of 
fit. Thus what we denominate the Sub- 

j undive 


* It has been remarked thatji; and g arc gutturals whicli 
bear nearly the fame affinity to each other as ^ and 
Thus it happen* that we find in old writings a y in many 
words where g is now ufed; as ayen^ ayenffy for again, again ft, 
Thys hayenzt is proncunced hagonct* 
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junftivc mode is refolvable into the Indic¬ 
ative. If ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments,” is refolvable in thisjnan- 
ner ; Give, (give the following fadf, or 
fuppofe it) ye love me, ye v/ill keep my 
commandments.” Or thus, “Ye love me, 
give that, ye v/ill keep my commandments.” 
Button this I fhail be more particular when 
I come to fpeak of errors in the ufe of 
yerbs. 

'An is ftill vulgarly ufed in the fenfe of 
if. '■'■An pleafe your honor,” is the ufual 
addrefs of fervants to their mailers in Eng¬ 
land ; tho it is loft in New England. But 
a word derived from the fame root, is ftill 
retained ; viz. the Saxon anan., to give ; 
which is fometimes pronounced nan., and 
fometimes anan. It is ufed for ivhat, or 
nvhat do yon fay ; as when a perfon fpeaks 
to another, the fecond perfon not hearing 
diftinclly, replies, nan, or aiian ; that is, 
give or repeat what you faid. This is rid¬ 
iculed as a grofs vulgarifm ; and it is in¬ 
deed obfolete except among common peo¬ 
ple ; but is ftridlly correhl, and if per- 
Ibns deride the ufe of the word, it proves 
at leaft that they do not underftand its 
meaning. 


Unless, 
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Unless, kjl and elfe, are all derivatives 
of the old Saxon verb lefan, to difmifs, which 
we preferve in the word leafe, and its com¬ 
pounds. So far are thefe words from be¬ 
ing conjun6lions, that they are, in fadf, 
verbs in the Imperative mode; and this 
explanation ferves further to lay open the 
curious ftrufture of our language. For 
example: 

“ Unless ye believe ye fhall not under- 
ftand,” may be thus refolved j “Ye believe; 
difmifs (thatfatff) ye lhall not underftand.” 
Or thus, ^'■Difmifs ye believe, (that cir- 
cumftance being away) ye fhall not under- 
fland.” Thus' by analizing the fentence 
we find no Subjunftive mode ; but merely 
the Indicative and Imperative. 

“ Kiss the Son, left he be angry,” is 
refolvable in the fame manner “ Kifs the 
Son, difmifs (that) he will be angry.” Elfe 
is ufed nearly in the fame fenfe, as in 
Chaucer, Freres Tale, 7240 : 

« Axs him thyfelf, if thou not troweft me^ 

Or elks flint a while and thou fhalt fee.’' 

That is, “ If thou doft not believe me, afle 
liim thyfelf, or difmijjing (omitting that) 
wait and thou fhalt be convinced. 

‘Though, 
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‘Though, or tho, commonly called a con- 
jun 61 :ion> is alfo a verb in the Imperative 
Mode. It is from the verb thcifian or tha- 
jigan, which, in the Saxon, fignified to 
grant or allow. The word in its purity is 
thaf or thof ; and fo it is pronounced by 
many of the common people in England, 
and by fome in America. 

‘‘ Tho he flay me, yet will I trufl; in 
him,” may be thus explained j “ Allow 
(fuppofe) he fhould flay me, yet will I trufl: 
in him.” That this is the true fenfe of tho, 
is evident from another faft. The old 
writers ufed algife for although and its 
meaning mufl: be nearly the fame. 

a -Whose pere is hard to find, 

Al^ijc England and France were thorow faught,’^ 

Rcl. An. Poet. 115. 

Since is merely a participle of the old 
verb to fee. In ancient authors we 
find it varioufly written ; as fith, Jithence, 
fin,fithen. See. and the common people in 
New England ftill pronounce it fin, feu 
or fence. Of all thefe, fin or fen, which 
is fo much ridiculed as vulgar, comes near- 
efl to the original feen.* This explanation 

of 

Fo u R hundred years ago, the purefl author wrote fen 
©r Jin which is now aeeihed vulgar; 
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of Jince unfolds the true theory of lan¬ 
guages, and proves that all words are o- 
riginally derived from thofe which are firft 
ufed to exprefs ideas of fenfible obje6ts. 
Mankind, inftead of that abftradl fenfe 
which we annex to ftnce., if we have any 
idea at all when we ufe it, originally faid, 
feen the fun rofe, it has become warm ; that 
is, after the fun rofe, or that circumftance 
h^ngfeen ox paji. We ufe the fame word 
now, with a little variation ; but the ety¬ 
mology is loft to moft people, who ftill em¬ 
ploy the word for a precue purpofe, intel¬ 
ligible to their hearers. 

Bvt has two diftindt meanings, and two 
different roots. This is evident to any per- 
fon who attends to the manner of ufing 
the word. We fay, But to proceed j” that 
is y more or further. We fay alfo, “All 
left the room, but onethat is, except 
one. Thefe two lignifications, which arc 
conftantly and infenlibly annexed to the 
word, will perhaps explain all its ufes ; but 
cannot be well accounted for, without fup- 
pofing it to have two etymologies. Hap¬ 
pily ^e early writers furnifti us with the 

means 


Sin thou art rightful juge, how it 
That chou wolt foiTren innocence ‘u fnliJ, 

And wicked folk regne in prol^jeritee 

Cha-fC;;:-; Can:. Ta’er.; 
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means of folving the difficulty. Gawen 
Douglafs the poet, was cotemporary with 
Chaucer, or lived near his time, was Bifhop 
of Dun held in Scotland, and probably 
wrote the language in the purity of his 
age and country. As the Scots in the 
Low Lands, are defendants of the Saxons, 
in common with the Engliffi, and from 
their local fituation, have been lefs expofed 
to revolutions, they have preferved more of 
the Saxon idiom and orthography than 
their fouthern brethren. In Douglafs we 
find two different words to exprefs the two 
different meanings, which we now annex 
to one } viz. l^ot and buf. The firft is ufed 
in the fenfe of more, further or additio?i 5 
and the laft in the fenfe of except or take 
away. 

ROT thy work fiiall endure in laude and glorie, 

But fpot or fait condigne eterne memorie.” 

The firft Mr. Horne deiives from botan, to 
boot, to give more ; from which our Eng- 
lifli word boot, which is now for the moil 
part confined to jockies, is alfo derived j 
and the other from be utanf to be out 
or away. That thefe etymologies are juft 

is 


* OUT was originally a verb. So in the firfl line of the 
celebrated Chevy Chace* 


The 
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is probable, both from old writings and 
from the prefcnt diftin£t ufes of the word 
but. This word therefore is the blending 
or corruption of hot and beut., the Impera¬ 
tives of two Saxon verbs, botan and be- 

And 


The Pcrfe c*wt of Northombarlande^ 

And a vow to God made he,” &c. 

I HAVE, in one or two inftances, obferVed the ufe of it 
ftill among the lower claffes of people, in this country ; and 
I find ouUd in Ibrae good writers, as late as Charles I. 

^ Mr, Horne remarks that the French word 7nais was 
formerly ufed in the fenfe of morey or hot. The Englifli 
word more was formerly often fpelt mo* 

** Tslls me anon withouten wordes 

Chaucer, Prol. to Cant. Tales, Sio> 

Is it not poflible ih^tmo or more and the French mats may 
be radically the fame word ? 

The following paflage will confirm the foregoing ex¬ 
planation of heutan* It is taken from the Saxon verfion of 
the Gofpels,—!—Luke, chap. 1 . v. 74 , of the original. 

« HifiT we ege of ure feonda handa alyfede, him 
theowrian.** 

This verfion of the Gofpels was doubtlefs as early as the 
tenth or eleventh century. In Wickliffs verfion, made 
about three centuries later, the palfage ftatids thus : «« That 
we without dredcy delyveredfro the hand^f oure'enemyes, 
ferve fo him,** Where we find 6utan and without are fy- 
nonimous. 

The word ht or bote is ftill retained in the law language^ 
as Jire-bote^ houJi4ote ;* where it is equivalent to enough or 
Jujkiency. 

N 
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And is probably a contraflion of anan, 
to give, the verb before mentioned; and 
the root of the verb and fignifying 
feries or remainder. An ad, give the remain- 
der. 

The ■word with, commonly called a 
prepofition, is likewdfe a verb. It is from 
the Saxon withan, to join j or more prob¬ 
ably from veyrth, to be, or the German 
U'erden, devenir, to be. The reafon for 
this latter conjecture, is that we have pre- 
ierved the Imperative of wyrth or werden, 
in this ancient phrafe, “ ■woe worth the 
daythat is, woe be to the day. The 
German verb, in its inflections, makes 
wirji and wurde j and is undoubtedly from 
the fame root as the Danifli vcerer, to be. 
But whether with has its origin in withan, 
to join, or in werden, to be, its fenfe will 
be nearly the fame j it will ftill convey the 
idea of connection. This will plainly ap¬ 
pear to any perfon who confiders, that by 
is merely a corruption of be, from the old 
verb bean ; and that this word is Itill ufed to 
exprefs connection or nearnefs j “ He lives 
by me }” “ He went by me that is, he 
lives be me. 

This verb be was formerly ufed in this 
phrafe ; be my faith, be my troth ■, that is, 

h . 
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iy my faiths as in Chevy Chace.* We ftill 
find the fame verb in a multitude of com¬ 
pounds, be-come, be-yond, be-tween, he-fidcy 
he-fore. Thus we fee what are called prep- 
ofitions, are mere combinations or corrup¬ 
tions of verbs j they are not a primitive 
part of language, and if we refolve this 
phrafe, he went beyond me, we fhall find it 
compofed of thefe words, he went, be, gone, 
me ; yond being nothing but the participle 
of^o. 

WiBL my grammatical readers believe 
me, when I aflert that the affirmation 
ot yes, is a verb ? That it is fo, is undenia¬ 
ble. The Englifli yea, yes, and the Ger¬ 
man ;Vz, pronouncedare derived from 
a verb in the Imperative Mode j or rather, 
they are but corruptions of aye, the Im¬ 
perative of the French avoir, to have. The 
pure word aye, is ftill ufed in Englilh. 
The affirmation yea os: yes, is have, an ex- 
prellion of alTent, have what you fay.-f 

That 

* So in ManJevtile’s Works. And right as the fehip 
men taken here avys here, and govern hem lx the lode 
(Icrre, right {'o don fehip men bezonde the parties, dc tho 
ilerre of the Southe, the which apperethe not to us.” 

T The French oui is faid to be a derivative or participle of 
the verb oidr to hear. The mode of alfent therefore is bv 
tlic word heard ; as w'hat you lay is hcaid ; a inode equally 
cxprclFivc with the KneliOi, 

TV' o 
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That all the words, called adverbs, are 
abbreviations or combinations of nouns, 
verbs and adjectives, cannot perhaps be 
proved j for it is extremely difficult to 
trace the little words, when, then, there, 
here, &c. to their true origin.* But ex¬ 
cepting a few, the whole clafs of words, 
denominated adverbs, can be refolved into 
other parts of fpeech. The termination 
ly, which forms a large proportion of thefe 
words, is derived from the Saxon liche, 
like. 


And as an angel heaven/ic/i flie fung.’* 

Chaucer, Cant. Tales, ^057* 

We have in a few words retained the o- 
riginal pronunciation, as Godlike j but in 
llriClnel's of fpeech, there is no difference 
between Godlike and Godly.-f 

Notwithstanding 

It is moh: probable that many of the Englilh words 
beginnii\g with zvh are from the lame original as the Latia 
qui, quae, quod ; and both coeval with the Greek. Qui and 
who ; quod and what ; are from the fame root, and a 
blending of the Greek xat 0 and xat ort. This fuppofition 
is llrongly fupported by the ancient Scotch orthography of 
whaty whercy &c. which was quhaty quhato 

i The termination ly, from liche, added to adjeBives, 
forms the pait of fpeech called adverbs *, as great, greatly ; 
gracious, grqcioufly. But when this termination is added to 
a noun, it forms an adjeflive, as God, Godly ; heaven, 
heavenly ; and thefe words are alfo ufed adverbially ; for 
they will not admit the addition of another ly» Godlilyy 

vs^hich 
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Notwithstanding it is evident that 
conjun6lions, prepofitions, and adverbs are 
not original and neceliaiy parts of fpeech, 
yet as fpecies of abbreviations, or com¬ 
pound terms to exprefs aflemblages of i- 
deas, they may be confidered as very ufe- 
ful, and as great improvements in lan¬ 
guage. Every perfon, even without the 
lead: knowlege of etymology, acquires a 
habit of annexing a certain idea, or cer¬ 
tain number of ideas to unlefs, leji^ yes, be¬ 
tween, and the other particles ; he ufes 
them with precifion, and makes himfelf 
underftood by his hearers or readers. Thele 
words enable him to communicate his i- 
deas with greater facility and expedition, 
than he could by mere names and affirma¬ 
tions. They have loll the diftinguilhing 
charafleriftics of verbs, perfon, time, and 
infl.e6lion. It is therefore convenient for 
grammatical purpofes, to affign them dif- 
tinfl places and give them names, accord¬ 
ing to their particular ufes. Such of thefe 
old verbs as exhibit fome connedlion be¬ 
tween the members of a difeourfe, may 
be properly denominated conjunSiions. Oth¬ 
ers, that are ufed to ffiow certain relations 

between 

which has been fometimes ufed, that is, Godlikd'ihe, and 
other fimilar words, are not admllFible, on any principle 
whatever. 

N - 
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between words and are generally prefixed 
to them, may be well called prepojitions. A 
third fpecies, which are employed to qual¬ 
ify the I'enfe of other words, may, from 
their pofition and ufes in a difcourfe, be 
denominated adverbs. But the foregoing 
invefligation is necelTary to unfold the 
true principles on which language is con- 
Ifrufled, and the philofophical enquirer is 
referred for a more general view of the 
fubje6f, to Mr. Horne Tooke’s Diverfions 
of Purky. 

The verb or veord is fo called by way of 
eminence ; the ancient grammarians hav¬ 
ing confidered it as the principal part of 
fpeech. The noun is however entitled to 
the precedence ; it is of equal importance 
in language, and undoubtedly claims pri¬ 
ority of origin. Philofophy might teach 
us that the names of a few vifible objects 
would be firft formed by barbarous men, 
and afterwards the words which exprefs 
the inofl common a6lions. But with re- 
I'peft to names of abftracl ideas, as they are 
ufually called, they not only precede tlie 
formation of the verbs which reprefent the 
a( 5 lion, but it often happens that the fame 
woi'd is ufed, with a prefix to denote the 
adfion of the objedl to which the name is 
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given. For example, love andare the 
names of certain paflions or affedlions of 
the mind. To exprefs the adfion or exer¬ 
tion of thefe affeflions, we have not in¬ 
vented diftincl terms ; but cuftom has for 
this purpofe prefixed the word do or to, 
which, in its primitive fenfe, is to 7Jiove, 
or 7nake.* Thus I do love, or do fear, are 
merely, I aB, love, or aB,fear ; and to love 
and to fea 7 ‘ in the Infinitive, are aB, love, 
and aB, fca 7 \ 

To confirm thefe remarks, let it be coii- 
fidered that formerly do and did were al- 
moft invariably ufed with the verb, j as J 
do fear, he did love •, and the omiffion of 
thefe words in affirmative declarations is 
of a modern date. They are ftill preierv- 
ed in particular modes of exprelfion j as 
in the negative and interrogative forms, 
and in emphatical affertions. 

The prefent hypothefis will derive ad¬ 
ditional ftrength from another circum- 
ftance. Grammarians allege that the ter¬ 
mination of the regular preterit tenfe, ed, 
is a corruption of did. If fo, it feems to. 
have been originally optional, eitlier to 

place 

* DO and to are undoubtedly from the fame root; d and 
t being convertible letters. 
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place the word didy which exprefled the ac^ 
tion of the obje6l, before or after the name. 
Thus, he feared, is refolvabie into he fear 
did, and mull be a blending of the words 
in a hally pronunciation. But it was al- 
fo a practice to fay he did fear, which ar¬ 
rangement is not yet loft nor obfcured; but 
in no cafe are both thefe forms ufed, he did 
feared ; a prefumptive evidence of the truth 
of the opinion, that ed is a contradlion of 
did. Indeed I fee no obje< 5 lion to the opinion 
but this, that it is not eafy on this fuppofi- 
tion, to account for the formation of did 
from do. If did is itfelf a contra6lion of 
deed, the regular pretei it, which is probable, 
whence comes ed in this word ? To derive 
ed in other words from did is eafy and nat¬ 
ural 5 but this leaves us. fhort of the pri- 
maiy caufe or principle, and confequently 
in fufpenfe, as to the truth of the opinion. 
Yet whatever may be the true derivation 
of the regular ending of the paft time and 
perfect participle of Englilh verbs, the ufe 
of do, did and to before the verb, is a ftrong 
evidence, that at leaft one clafs of affirma¬ 
tions are formed by the help of tiatnes, with 
a prefix to denote the action of the objedls 
exprelfed by the names. Jfear, therefore, 
is a phrafe, compofed of the pronoun I, 
and the noun fear •, and the affirmation, 

contained 
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contained in the phrafe, is derived from 
the Angle circumilance of the pofition of 
the name after 1 . Ifear is a modern fub- 
Ritute for I do fear ; that is, I aid, fear ^ 
all originally and ftri^lly notms. But by a 
habit of uniting the perfonal name I with 
the name of the paffion fear, we inifantly 
recognize an affirmation that the paffion is 
exerted; and do, the primitive name of 
has become fuperfluous. 


EXAMINATION cf PARTICULAR 
PHRASES. 

HAVING made thefe few remarks on 
the formation of our language, I ihall 
proceed to examin the criticifms of gram¬ 
marians on certain phrafcs, and endeavor 
to fettle fome points of controverfy with 
refpefl to the ufe of words j and alfo to 
dete6l fome inaccuracies which prevail in 
practice. 


N O U N S. 

WRITERS upon the fubjetSl of propr.’- 
ety in our language, have objc6led to tlic 
ufe of means, with the article a and the de¬ 
finitive pronouns fmgular, this and that. 

The 
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The obje6tion made is, that as this word 
ends in s, it muft be plural, and cannot be 
joined ih conftruftion with words in the 
Angular. This objeftion fuppofes that all 
nouns ending with s are plural j but this 
would perhaps prove too much, and make 
it necelFary to confider all nouns, not end¬ 
ing in f, as lingular, which cannot be true, 
even on the principles of thofe who bring 
the objection. The fuppolition in both 
cafes would be equally well founded. 

It appears to me however, that the fenfc 
of the word, and particularly the univerfal 
pradlice of the Englilli nation, ought to 
have induced the critical grammarian, who 
^viflred to reduce the language to fome cer¬ 
tainty, to fupprefs the oQedlion. The 
word meansj applied to a Angle inftrument 
of adfion, or caufe, conveys a Jingle idea ; 
and I prefume, was generally ufed for this 
purpol'e, till Bifliop Lowth quellioned the 
propriety of the praftice ^ at leaft mean is 
Icarcely ufed as a noun, in any author 
from Chaucer to Lowth. On the contra¬ 
ry, the bell writers have ufed means either 
in the Angular or plural number, accord¬ 
ing as they had occaAon to exprefs by it 
an idea of one caufe or more. 


“By 
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“ By this means^ it became every man’s 
intereft, as well as his duty to prevent all 
crimes.”-Temple, Works,vol. 3.p. 133. 

“ And by this means I Ibould not doubt,” 
5 cc.-Wilkins Real Charadler, book i. 

And finding themfelves by this means 

to be Me.” -Sidney on Gov. chap. 3. 

fe(fl:. 36. 

“ For he hopeth hy this means to acquit 
himfelf.”-Rawley’s Sylva Sylvarum. 

“ And by that means they loft their bar¬ 
rier.”-Moyle on the Lacedem. Gov. 

“ Clodius was now quaeftor and by that 

means a fenator.”-Middleton L. of Cic. 

vol. I. p. ?6i. 

“ By this means however, there was noth¬ 
ing left to the Parliament of Ireland.”- 

Blackftone's Com. vol. i. p. 102. 

In this manner was the word ufed by 
the elegant writers in Queen Anne’s reign. 

But we have not only the authority of 
almoft every good writer in the language, 
for this ufe of means in the fingular as 
well as plural number, but we have the 

authority 
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authority of almoft unanimous national 
praftice in Ipeaking. It is rare to hear 
mean ufed as a noun, and by thofe only 
who are fettered by the arbitrary rules of 
grammarians. I queftion whether the 
word, in the lingular form, has obtained 
fuch an eftablilliment, as to be entitled to 
a place among the Englilh nouns. The 
ufe of it appears like pedantry. No man, 
whatever may be his rank and abilities, has 
a right to rejedl a mode of Ipeech, eftab- 
lilhed by immemorial ufage and univerfal 
confent. Grammars Ihould be formed on 
fraBict for pra6tice determines what a 
language is. I do not mean a local pradlice, 
for this would fubje6l us to perpetual vari¬ 
ety and iiiRability ; but national or general 
praflice. The latter, it has been remark¬ 
ed, is the ftandard of propriety, to which 
all local idioms and private opinions fhould 
be facrificed. The bufinefs of a gramma¬ 
rian is not to examin whether or not na¬ 
tional practice is founded on philofophical 
principles ; but to ajcertain the nation¬ 
al praftice, that the learner may be able 
to weed from his own, any local peculiar¬ 
ities or falfe idioms. 

If this means and a means are now, and 
have immemorially been, ufed by good au¬ 
thors 
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thors and the nation in general, neither 
Johnfon, Lowth, nor any other perfon, 
however learned, has a right to fay that 
the phrafes are not good Engltjh. That 
this is the fa6l, every perfon may fatisfy 
himfelf, by confulting the good authors 
and obferving the univerfal practice in dif- 
courfe. 

Besides, the general pra6lice of a na¬ 
tion is not ealily changed, and the only ef¬ 
fect that an attempt to reform it can pro¬ 
duce, is, to make many people doubtful, 
cautious, and confequently uneafy ; to 
render a few ridiculous and pedantic by 
following nice criticifms in the face of cuf- 
tomary propriety ; and to introduce a dif- 
tindlion between the learned and unlearn¬ 
ed, which ferves only to create difficulties 
for both. 

Dr. Prieftley is the only writer upon 
this fubjeft who feems to have been guided 
by juft principles. He obferves, with great 
propriety, that “ Grammarians have lean¬ 
ed too much to the analogies of the Latin 
language, contrary to our mode of Ipeak- 
ing and to the analogies of other languages, 
more like our own. It muft be allowed, 
that the cuftom of fpeaking, is the origin- 
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al and only juft ftandard of any language^' 
Pref. to Gram, page 9^ His criticifms are 
exceedingly judicious, and are entitled to 
the confideration of the ftudent, in prefer¬ 
ence to thofe of Lowth, or any other Eng- 
lifli author. He confiders means as belong¬ 
ing “ to that clafs of words which do not 
change their termination on account of 
number.” It is ufed in both numbers, a 
means^ or thefe mcatis, with equal propri¬ 
ety. 

To the fame clafs of words belong pains, 
news, and perhaps fome others. Every 
perlbn who has read good Englifli authors, 
or lived where the language is fpoken in 
purity, muft have obferved that the word 
pains is ufually preceded by much, and fol¬ 
lowed by a verb in the fingular number ; 
much pains was taken. If the word is a 
plural noun, it fliould neither be followed 
by a fmgular verb, nor preceded by much ; 
for we never prefix much to plurals. The 
inoft untutored ear would be offended at 
much papers, much labors. But do we not 
always fay much pains ? Do we ever fay 
many pams were taken ? I confefs I never 
yet heard or faw the expreffion. Yet 
Lowth contends that pains is plural. This 
criticifm upon the word is an authority in 

vindication 
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vindication of an erroneous praftlce of 
ufing it with a plural verb, even when it 
is preceded by much. So in Sheridan’s Art 
of Readings we obferve thefe words j “If 
fo much pains ‘ivere thought necefiary among 
them,” See. Temple indulges the fame 
miftake ; “ I know how much pains have 
bee7i taken to deduce the words Baro and 
feudum from the Latin and Greek, and even 
from the Hebrew and Egyptian tongue.” 
Works, vol. 3. p. 365. 

Might not thefe writers have ufed, 
7mich peep were killed, with the fame pro¬ 
priety 

The fenfe of the Word paiits does not 
require that v/e fliould confider it as a plu¬ 
ral j for it fignifies labor or fatigue, in con- 
tradiftindlion to thofe uneafy fenfations, 
each of which fmgly is called a pam, and 
to exprefs a number of which pa777s is ufed 
as a plural. On the other hand we have 
the authority of general praftice for unit¬ 
ing with it much, which can in no cafe be 
ufed with a plural, and alfo a verb in the 
fingular number. 

—“ And taken 77 ruch pai 7 is fo to pro¬ 
portion the powers of the feveral magif- 
trates,”-Sidney on Gov. fe^f. i. 

“ 1 FOUND 
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‘‘I Tovii'D much art 2.n6.pains employ¬ 
ed.”-Middleton. 

“ He will affemble materials with much 
painsP -Bolling, on Hill, letter 4. 

“ As to our own language, feveral per- 
fons have taken much pains about the or¬ 
thography of it.”-^Wilkin? Real Chair. 

book I. chap. 5. 

There are a few inftances in which 
good authors have confidered news as a 
plural; as 

“ From all regions where the heft neivs 
^remade.”-B. Johnfon, Staple of News. 

“ And feal the news and ilTue them.'' - - 

The fame. 

But can an Englifti ear relifli this af¬ 
fected correClnefs ? Hear the language of 
Cowley and Shakefpear, who wrote as the 
nation fpoke: 

A GENERAL joy at this glad nmts appear’d.*^ 

Cowley’s Davideis, book i* 

“Now by St, Paul this ntxes is bad indeed !’' 

The fame. 

“No news fo bad abroad as this at home.’* 

Rich. III. feene i. 

Such 
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Such is the language at this day, and a 
man would expofe himfelf to ridicule, who 
(hould fay, th^e nenvs are good. 

Late writers feem to conlider riches as 
plural j but erroneoufiy. It is merely a 
contraftion of riche[fe, the French lingu¬ 
lar, which was probably introduced into 
England under the Norman kings. Chau¬ 
cer ufes richeJJ'e as the lingular : 

But for ye fpekcn of fwiche gentillefTe, 

As is defcendcd out of old richejje,'* 

Cant. Tales, 6691* 

And he that ones to love doeth his homage 
Full oftentymes dere bought is the richeJJ'e.'* 

La Belle Dame fans mercy, 323. 

The word richejfe here is no more plu¬ 
ral thsiXige?ztilne[fe, dijlrejfe, doubleneffe, which 
the author ufes in the fame poem ; and 
riches now, in ftriftnefs of Ipeech, is no 
more plural than gentlenefs^ dijirefs, or any 
other word of hmilar ending. When 
Chaucer had occafion for a plural, he wrote 
the word richejfes ; as in the Tale of Me- 
libeus; “Thou haft dronke fo muche hony 
of fwete temporal richejfes and delices and 
honors of this world,” &c.—-—-Works, vol. 
4. p. 170. Bell’s edit. 


O 


The 
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The word riches therefore is in the An¬ 
gular number and merely an abbreviation 
of richeffe j as dijlrefs is of dijlreffe j weak- 
nefs, of weaknejje, &c. and the reafon why 
the plural richejjes has been negledled, may 
be, that the idea it conveys does not admit 
of number any more than that of ’wealthy 
which is allb deftitute of a plural form. 

“Was ever riches gotten by your golden 

mediocrities r”-Cowley on CromweU’s, 

Gov. 

Wh EN love has taken all thou haft away^ 

His ftrength by too much riches will decay.** 

Cowley. 

“The envy and jealoufy which great 

riches is always attended with.”-—Moyle’s 

Effay on Lacedem. Gov. 48. 

“ In one hour is fo great riches come to 
nought.”-Bible. 

Here riches is confidered in its true 
light. Notwithftanding this, the termi¬ 
nation of the word has led late writers 
into the opinion, that it is plural j fo that 
we generally fee it followed by a plural 
verb : Should this become the unanimous 
opinion and a general correfpondent prac¬ 
tice enfue, ridees w^ill be eftabliflied as a 

plural, 
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plural, contrary to etymology and ancient 
ufage. 

uIlms is alfo in the fmgular number ; 
being a contraftion of the old Norman 
French, almeje, the plural of which was 
almejfes. So in Chaucer : 

«« Ve knowen Nvel that 1 am pourc and olde, 

Kithe (fliow) your almejfe upon me poure wretche.’* 

Freres Tale^ 7190. 

" T’his almejfe Ihouldeft thou do of thy 

propre thinges,” See.-Vol. 5. p. 217. 

Bell. 

“ These ben generally the cilmejjes and 
werkes of charitie of hem that have tem- 
porel richeffes.”-The fame. 

Alms is ufed as a noun lingular in the 
Bible; “To alk an alms.” “ He gave 
much alms j” that is, ahnejfe., or charity. 
The plural of this word is not ufed. 

Largess is a word of this clafs. It is 
from the old French largejfe ; but the idea 
admits of number, and accordingly we find 
the plural, largejfes^ ftill in ufe. 

Laches, from the French lachejje, is Hill 
retained in the law Hile; but cuftom has 
O 2 abbreviated 
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abbreviated the word into lache, a fingle 
fyllable. 

Amends may properly be cotifidered a§ 
in the fingular nnfnber, and fo it is ufed 
by one of our beft writers. “ They muft 
needs think that this honor to him, when 
dead,was but a amends iovXht inju¬ 

ry which they had done him, when living.” 
-Middleton’s L. of Cic. vol. 3. p. 131. 

The idea here conveyed by amends is as 
firgle as that exprelTed by ccmpenfation. 
The word has no change of termination, 
and may be confidered as fingular or plu¬ 
ral, at the choice of the writer. 

Wages is a word of the fame kind. 

Victuals is derived from the old French 
and was formerly ufed in the lin¬ 
gular form, vidtual. But the latter is now 
wholly difufed, and viBnals generally ufed 
with a fingular verb and pronoun. So 
Swift ules the word. “We had fuch very 
fine viBuals that I could not eat The 

editor 


Tins word is not ufed in modern FrcncK ; but its de¬ 
rivatives, avitailkr^ avitaillmcnti &C'. arc ftili retained* 

Correspondence^ letter 53. 
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editor of his works remarks, that here is 
falfe concord •, but I believe Swift has fol¬ 
lowed the general pra^fice of the Englifh. 
The word feems to have loft the plurality 
of ideas, annexed to many different articles 
included in the term, and to have affumed 
the general meaning of the word foodt which 
does not admit of the plural. 

The word odds feems to be of the fame 
kind. We fometimes find a plural verb 
united to it, as in Pope’s tranflation of 
Homer : 

« On valor’s fide the odds of combat lie^ 

The brave live glorious^ or lamented die.*' 

Iliad, b. 15. 1 . 670, 

But in common praffice odds is confid- 
ered as in the fmgular number. We al¬ 
ways fay, “What is the odds and I fhould 
rank this among the words, which, altho 
they have the termination of regular plu¬ 
rals, more properly belong to the fmgular 
number. 

The word gallows is evidently of this 
clafs. “ Let a gallows be made,” fay the 
translators of the Bible, with perfeift pro¬ 
priety. Indeed I cannot conceive how any 
man who has read Englifli authors, can 
ponlider this word as in the plui'al. 

O 3 Bellows 
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Bellows, tongs, Jheers, fci£'ors, fnufferSj 
pincers, have no change of termination, and 
it is the pra6lice to prefix to them the 
word pair. Yet notwithftanding thefe ar¬ 
ticles are compofed of two principal parts, 
both are neccllary to form a fingle indivifi- 
ble inllrument, and the names might have 
been confidered as nouns in. the fingular/^ 
Bair is more properly applied to two fep- 
arate articles of the fame kind, and uled 
together} zpairof fioes, or gloves. Cuf- 
tom, however, has fandlioned the ufe of it 
before the words juft enumerated, and 
therefore a pair of tongs, &c. muft be ad¬ 
mitted as good Englilh.-f- 

There are many other words in our 
language which have the plural termina¬ 
tion } as billiards, ethics, metaphyfics, math¬ 
ematics, meafies, hyflerics, and many others j 

which 

* Some of thefe articleSj in other ^ajiguagcs, have names 
in the fingular number, as in Latin,pincers \forfexj 
Iheers or feiflbrs ; foUis, bellows. In French,is fin- 
gular, and pincettes^ plural. A bellows^ 'is fometimesheard in 
EngliOi, and is peifeftly correal, 

F WILL the fame authority juflify our farmers in prefix¬ 
ing pair to a fett of bars^ and other people, in prefixing it to 
/7/7/7-.r, when there are five or fix of the former, and perhaps 
twenty of the latier ? A pair cf hars^ a pair of Jt airs , in 
flriftnefs of fpeech, arc very ablurd phrales ; but perhaps 
it is belter to adinii fucli anomalies, than attempt to change 
univcrlal and iminemolial praflicc. 
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which properly belong to the fingular 
number. Ethics is a fcience, is better Eng- 
lilh than ethics are. 

On the other hand, there are many 
words, which, without ever taking the plu¬ 
ral termination, often belong to the plural. 
Sheepj deer and hofey are often mentioned as 
belonging to this defcription. To thefe 
we may add many names of fifli; as trout-, 
falmon, carp, tench and others, which are in 
faff names of ipecies ; but which apply e- 
qually to the individuals of the Ipecies,. 
We fay a trout, ox Jive trout ; but never 
trouts. 

POSSESSIVE CASE. 

IN many inftances we’ find two or three 
words ufed to deferibe or defignate a par¬ 
ticular perfon or thing ; in which cafe they 
are to be confidered as a fingle noun or 
name, and the fign of the pofl'elfive annex¬ 
ed to the laft ; as, “ the King of France’s 
army.” 

^‘Fletcher of Saltonsplan of a militia dif¬ 
fers little from that of Harrington.”*-- 

Home, Sketch 9. ARTICLE 

The King of Englafid's court, toto nempe illi aggregato. 
The King of England, tatnc[iiani uni iubilanlivo potpoiulu'. 
litcra formativa sd' --Wallis. 
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ARTICLE. 

MOST grammarians have given the ar¬ 
ticle the fiifc rank among the parts of 
fpeech. To me this arrangement appears 
very incorrefl j for the article is a mere 
appendage of the noun, and without it 
cannot even be defined. The noun is the 
primary and principal part of fpeech, of 
which the article, pronoun and adjedlinoe are 
mere adjun6ls, attendants, or fubftitutes, 
and the latter therefore ftioiild follow the 
former in grammatical order and definition. 

Under this head I will introduce a fev/ 
obfervations on the ufe of a. Grammari¬ 
ans have fuppoled that a, in the phrafes a 
going, a huntmg, is a corruption of the prep- 
ofition on ; a fuppofition, which, if we at¬ 
tend to the fenfe of the phrafes, appears 
highly abfurd, but which etymology, in a 
great meafure, overthrows. 

In the firfi; place, the prepofition is not 
among the original parts of language; its 
ufe, and confcquently its formation, are not 
necelfary among rude nations ; it is a part 
of fpeech of a late date in the progrefs of 
language, and is itfelf a derivative from 

other 
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other words. I have, in another place,* 
given fome reafons to prove on to be an 
abbreviation of the numeral one, or top one. 
It is very evident that on is a contraftion 
of upon, which was formerly written up~ 
pone j and there are good reafons for be¬ 
lieving the latter to be derived from top one. 
In addition to the authorities quoted in 
die Inftitute, an example or two from 
Chaucer will almoft place the queftion be¬ 
yond a doubt. 

There litli on-*-iip myn hed.*' 

Cant, Tales, 428S. 

That is, there licth one upon my head ; 
where up is ufed for upon, as it is in other 
places. 

tnore, vp paint of lefing of your hed.’' 

Ibm, 1709.. 

That is, upon pain of lofing your head. 

The word up is undoubtedly but a cor¬ 
ruption of top, or a noun derived from the 
fame root, and this hypothefis is fupport- 
ed by the true theory of language ; which 
is, that rude nations converfe moldy by 
names. Up myn hed, is top mine head. An 
improvement of this phrafe would be the 

life 

*^Seconp part of the Grammatical Inflitute. Tit, NotcSj 
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life of one, ane or an, to afcertain particu¬ 
lar things ; uppone, upon. In the progrefs 
of language, thefe words would be con- 
tra6ted into on, which we denominate a 
prepolition. 

I AM very fenfible that Chaucer ufed on 
in the manner mentioned by Lowth > 
on live for alive ; hunting ; on hawking ; 
which would feem to warrant the fuppoli- 
tion of that writer, that is a contraftion 
of 071 , conlidering on originally as a prepo- 
fition. But it is contrary to all juft ideas 
of language to allow fuch a primitive part 
of fpeecii. On the other hand, Chaucer 
ufes on for other purpofes, which cannot 
be explained on Lowth’s hypotheiis. 

His bredcj his ale, was alway after onJ'* 

Cant. Tales, 343. 

So alfo in line 1783. In this example 
mi is allov/ed on all hands to be a contrac¬ 
tion of one ; after one (way, manner) that 
is, alike, or in the fame manner. 

“ They were at on f line 4195. ’ They 
were at one ; that is, together or agreed. 

“Ever in on line 1773, and 3878 ; 
ever in one (way, courfe, &c.) that is, con¬ 
tinually. 


If 
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If therefore we fuppofe on to be merely 
a corruption of one., we can eafily explain 
all its ufcs. On hunting, or contradfedlyj 
a hunting, is one hunting. On live, on life, 
or alive, is merely one life. This form of 
expreffion is very natural, however child- 
ifh or improper it may appear to us. It 
feems very obvious to refolve ajhore, abed, 
into on fore, on bed ; but even Lowth him- 
lelf would be puzzled to make us believe 
that adry, athirfi, came from on dry, on 
thirji -, and Wallis would find equal difficulty 
to convince us that they came from at dry, at 
thirji. If we fuppofe to be a contraftion 
of one, or the Saxon am or an, the folution 
of all thefe phrafes is perfectly eafy, and 
correfponds with Horne’s theory of the 
particles. For if rude nations converfe 
without particles, they muft fay^o Jhore, 
or go one Jloore ; he is bed, or he is one bed ; 
he is dry, or one dry I am thirji, or I am one 
thirji. Indeed every perfon who will at¬ 
tend to the manner of fpeaking among the 
American favages, muft believe this expla¬ 
nation of the phrafes to be probably juft. 

That on was formerly ufed both as a 
prepofition and an adjeftive, is acknowieg- 
ed by the Editor of the Biitifli Poets f 

but 

Cpi auger's Work?; GIolTaiy; p, 151. 
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but its ufes in all cafes may be eafily ex¬ 
plained oi^ the fmgle principle before men¬ 
tioned. 

This hypothefis however will be con¬ 
firmed by the faft, that the Englifli article 
(T, “is nothing more than a corruption of 
the Saxon adje£live, ane or an (one) before 
a fubftantive beginning with a confonant.” 
Editor of Chaucer’s works, Gloff. p. 23. 
And the article a and the numeral one have 
ftill the fame fignification. That ane or 
an, and cne are originally the fame, is a 
point not to be controverted. We have 
therefore the ftrongeft reafon to believe that 
a in the phrafes a gomg, a hunting, a fijhhig 
is derived from one. On, as a contraftion 
of upon, has, in modern language, a differ¬ 
ent fenfe, and cannot be well fubftituted 
for a 5 for on going, on ffiing, have an awk¬ 
ward appearance and will not obtain in 
the language, to the exclufioii of a going, 
a ffii^ig- The vulgar praflice is more 
correft than Lowth’s correflion, and ought 
by no means to be rejected. 

O LET my life, if tliou fo many deaths a coming find-, 
With thine old year its voyage take.*'— 

Cowley's Ode to the New Year* 

«« But thefc fantaflic errors of our dream, 

Lead us to folid wrong ; 

We pray God, our friend^s torments to prolong, 

And 
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And wifh uncharitably for them, 

To be as long a dying as Methufalcm.” 

Cowley, 

If the foregoing opinion of the origin 
of a in fuch phrafes, ihould not be deemed 
fatisfa6lory, we may perhaps aferibe its or¬ 
igin to a mere cuftom of forming expletive 
founds in the tranfition from one word to 
another.^ 

The following phrafes, three JhilUngs a 
piece^ a day, a head, a bujhel, it is faid are 
elliptical forms of fpeech } fome prepoli- 
tion being implied, as, for or by. This 
affertion can proceed only from an imper¬ 
fect view of the fubjeCl. Unlefs gramma¬ 
rians can prove that fome prepofition was 
formerly ufed, which is now omitted, they 
cannot prove that any is implied, nor 
lliould they have recourfe to implication to 
find a rule to parfe the phrafes. The truth 
is, no fuch prepofition can be found, nor 
is their need of any. A, in this form of 

Ipeech, 

*The Editor of Chaucer’s Works before mentioned, 
remarks, that <2, in compolilion with words of Saxon o- 
rlginal, is an abbreviation of af ox oj^ aU on or in ; and oft¬ 
en a corruption of the prepoiitive particle ge ox Ac¬ 
cording to this writer, a is any thing and every thing ; 
it has fo many derivations and ufes, that it has no certain 
derivation or meaning at all. In the phrafe a comings a 
feems now to he a mere expletive ; but otherwife onf> 
aind an h«ve the fame meaning in all cafes. 
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fpeech, carries the full meaning of the Lat¬ 
in per, and the fubftitution of the latter, 
for want, as it is faid, of an Englifh word, 
in the phrafes, per day, per head, per pound, 
is a buiiefque upon the Englilli to this 
day. We fee continually a wretched jar¬ 
gon of Latin and Englilli in every mer¬ 
chant’s book, even to the exclufion of a 
pure Englifli plirale, more concife, more 
corredf, and more elegant. It is to be 
wifhed that a might be reftored to its true 
dignity, as it is ufed by fome of the pureft 
Englilli writers. 

‘‘ He had read almoft conftantly, twelve 
or fourteen hours a day j” that is, one day< 
-Bollingbroke on Hiftory, letter 4. 

“To the fixteen feholars twenty pounds 
a piece.” -Cowley. 

This is pure elegant Englilh, and the 
common people have the honor of preferv- 
ing it, unadulterated by foreign words. 

VERB. 

THE moft difficult branch of this fub- 
jeft is the verb. Next to the noun, this 
is the moll important part of fpeech, and 
as it includes all the terms by which we 

exprefs 
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exprefs a6lion and exiftence, in their num- 
berlefs varieties, it muft, in all languages, 
be very comprehenfive. 

The Englifh verb fuffers very few in- 
fle 61 :ions or changes of termination, to ex¬ 
prefs the different circumftances of perfon, 
number, time and mode. Its infle6tions 
are confined to the three perfons of the 
lingular number, in the prefent tenfe, in¬ 
dicative mode, and the firft and fecond per¬ 
fons of the paft tenfe ; unlefs we confider 
the irregular participles as a fpecies of in¬ 
flection belonging to the verb. All the 
other varieties of perfon, number, time and 
mode, are exprefled by prefixing other 
words, by various combinations of words, 
or by a particular manner of utterance. 

This fimplicity, as it is erroneoufly call¬ 
ed, is faid to render our language eafy of 
acquifition. The reverfe however of this 
is true j for the ufe of auxiliaries or com¬ 
binations of words, conftitutes the moll 
perplexing branch of grammar j it being 
much eafier to learn to change the ter¬ 
mination of the verb, than to combine 
two, three or four words for the fame 
purpofe. 


Grammarians 
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Grammarians have ufually divided the 
Engliih verbs into adlhe, pajji^e and neu¬ 
ter. ^^ABive verbs,” fay they,* “ exprefs 
adlion, and neceffarily imply an agent and 
an obje6l afted upon.” But is not a man 
pajfive in hearing ? Yet hear is called an 
aBive verb, 

“ A VERB neutef exprefles being, or a 
ilate or condition of being j when the a- 
gent. and objeft coincide, and the event is 
properly neither a< 5 tion nor pallion, but 
rather fomething between both.” But is 
there neither aSlion nor pajjion in nvalking, 
running., exijiing f One would think that 
running at leaft might be called aBion. 

The common definitions, copied, in 
fome meafure, from the Latin Grammars, 
are very inaccurate. The moft correct 
and general divifion of Englifli verbs, is, 
into tratifitive and intranfitive j the former 
term comprehending all verbs that may be 
followed by any obje6l receiving the ac¬ 
tion, or of which any thing is affirmed i 
the latter, all thofe verbs, the affirmation 
in which is limited to the agent. Thus 
hear is a tranjitive verb, for it,affirms 
fomething of an object j I hear the bell ; 

Ru?i 


**'LpwTH’s Introduftlon, Tit. verb, 
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Pmh is an intranjitroe verb, for the aflion 
mentioned is confined to the agent j he 
rims. Yet the laft is an aBive verb, and 
the firft, ftriftly fpeaking, is not fo that 
there is a diftinftion to be made between a 
verb aSiive and tranfitive. 

In fi:ri< 5 l propriety, we have in Englifh 
no paffivc verb j that is, we have no fingle 
word which conveys the idea of paflion or 
fuffering, in the manner of the Greek or 
Latin pafllve verb. It may be ufeful, in 
teaching Englifh to youth or foreigners, to 
exhibit a fpecimen of the combinations of 
the verb be, with the participles of other 
verbs in all their varieties ; but each word 
Ihould be parfed as a diftinft part of fpeech j 
altho tw'o or more may be necelfary to con¬ 
vey an idea which is expreffed by a fingle 
word in another language. 

TIME. 

TIME is naturally divided into paji, 
prefent and future. The Englifh verb has 
but two variations of ending to exprefs 
time j the prefent, as love, write ■, and the 

paft, 

like many other verbs, may be ufed either trarxfi- 
tively or intranfitively* Simply to is intranhtiv.e ; tc 
‘ifn a herft. tranfitive, 

P 
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paft, as loved, 'wrote. The ufual divifion 
of tenfes, or combinations of words cor- 
relponding to'the Latin tenfes, is not whol¬ 
ly accurate. The definition of the fecond 
tenfe, in the ordinary arrangement of them 
in Latin grammars, may be corredf, as it 
relates to the Roman tongue •, but does not 
apply to the Englifh tenfe, which is com¬ 
monly called by the fame name, the Im~ 
perfeSi. The Latin words movebam, lege- 
bam, are tranflated I moved, I read. Now 
the Englifh words exprefs adlions perfedlly 
pafl, and therefore the time or tenfe cannot be 
juftly denominated imperfeSi. If the Latin 
words exprefl'ed, in the Roman tongue, ac¬ 
tions i?nperfeBly pajl, they fhould be ren¬ 
dered by us, I was fnoving, was reading, 
which convey ideas of adlions, as taking 
place at fome preceding period, but not 
then paft. In this fenfe, the name of the 
tenfe might have been ufed with propriety. 
But the Englifh form of exprelTion, he 
moved, conveys the idea of an aftion com¬ 
pletely paft, and does not fall within the 
definition of the Latin ImperfeSi. 

It is furprizing that the great Lowtii 
fliould rank this form of the verb, they 
moved, under the head of hidefinite or unde¬ 
termined time j and yet place this form. 
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have moved, or what is called the perfect 
tenfe, under the head of definite or dete 7 ~~ 
mhied time. The truth is, the firft is the 
moft definite. 1 have loved, or moved, ex- 
preffes an action performed and complet¬ 
ed, generally within a period of time not 
far diflrant; but leaves the particular point 
of time wholly indefijiite or undetermined. 
On the other hand, I loved is neccffarily 
employed, when a particular or poiitt 
of time is Ipecified. Thus it is corre6l to 
fay, I read a book yefierday, tafi week, ten 
years ago. See. but it is not grammatical to 
fay, I have read a book yefierday, la ft week. 
See. fo that, dire6tiy contrary to Lowth’s 
rule, I moved, is the definite, and / have mov¬ 
ed, the indefinite time. 

Great inaccuracy is likewife indulged 
in the ufual defeription of the Englifli fu¬ 
ture tenfe. There is no variation of the 
verb to exprefs a future aflion; to remedy 
this defedt, the Englifli ufe Jhall and will, 
before the verb in its radical form. But 
thefe words are both in the prefent time ; 
being merely the Teutonic verbs Jollen and 
wollen, which formerly had, and in the 
German ftill have, moft of the inflections 
of regular verbs. Thus : 


P 2 


Ind. 
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Ind. Pref. Ich foil, I ought or fliould. Ich 
will, I will. 

Imp. Ich folk, I ought or fliould. Ich wollt, 
I would. 

Preter. Ich habe gefollt, I ought or flh.ould 
have. Ich hahe gewollt, I would oi* 
would have, &c. &c.* 

I WILL go is really nothing more than a 
frefent promife of a fiitui-e aftion. I Jkall 
go is 2iprefent prediction of a future aCtion. 
In the fecond and third perfons, will ex- 
prefles the prediction ; and as one cannot 
promife for a fecond or third ^ev{on, foall, 
in thefe perfons, implies a promife of the 
firlt perfon, that he will command or oblige 
the fecond or third perfon to do an aCtion. 
in fome future time. The whole may be 
thus explained : 


7 will go. 

Is my o\NVi prefent promife to do a future 

action. 

‘ihoii 

* Lov/tii obferves a difl:in6l;ion between the verb to 
and the auxiliary, zoill ; the firft being regularly infle6):cd, 
I wilU thou zvilleft^ he zvills, and the latter, 1 zoill^ thou zaUty 
he ziill. liut altho this didinftion aSually exifls in modern 
pva 61 ice,#yet the words are, in both calcs, the fame—derived 
from the fame root, and flitl retaining nearly the lame 
meaning. 
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T’hou 'wilt go—He will go. 

Are my (the fpeaker’s) prefc 7 it predi6lions 
that the perfons mentioned will do a fu¬ 
ture aflion ; or perhaps more properly, a 
declaration of their inclination or intention. 

Ifiall go. 

Is my prefent prediction of a future action. 

Thou Jloalt go—He Jleall go. 

Are my (the fpeaker’s) prefent promife that 
the fecond and third perfons will do a fu¬ 
ture a6lion. But as a man cannot compel 
a fuperior, he can promife only for him- 
felf or inferiors j therefore thefe laft ex- 
preflions imply a promife in the fpeaker, 
and a right to command the fecond and 
third perfons to do the thing promifed •, for 
which reafon they are ufed only in addrelT- 
ing or fpeaking of, inferiors or lubjedts, 
The fame remarks apply to the three per¬ 
fons in the plural number. 

Hence we obfcrve the inaccuracy of 
tranllating the future tenfe of the Greeks, 
Romans, and French, by yZ).'?//or w///in¬ 
differently. It is probable that the future 
tenfe in thofe languages, and perhaps in 
others, where the tenfe is formed by in- 
fleclions, was employed merely to foretell 

P3 ' " 
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If fo, Jl'jall only fiiould be ufed in the firft 
perfon of the Englifti tranflation, and 
w //4 in the fecond and third. Thus: 

Latin, French, Englijh, 

Ilabebo, J’aurai, I fliall have. 
Habebimus, nous aurons, we fhall have. 
Habebis, tu auras, thou wilt have. 
Habebit, il aura, he will have. 

Habebitis, vous aurez, you will have. 
Habebunt, ils auront, they will have. 

On the other hand, a promife in the firft 
perfon expreffed in Englifh by will, and a 
promife or command in the fecond and 
third, expreffed by Jhall, feem, in thefe lan¬ 
guages, to be communicated by other v/ords 
or a circumlocution. 

In ftriflnefs of fpeech therefore, we have 
no future tenfe of the verb in Englifh ; 
but we life auxiliaries, which, in the pref- 
ent tenfe, exprefs a predi(5lion of an action, 
or a difpofition of mind to produce an ac¬ 
tion. Thefe auxiliaries, united vrith the 
verb or affirmation, anfwer the purpofes of 
the future tenfes of verbs in other lan¬ 
guages -, and no inconvenience can arife 
from calling fuch a combination a tenfe. 

MODE 
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MODE. 

MOST languages are fo conflruclcd, 
that the verbs change their terminations 
for the purpofe of expreffing the manner of 
being or aftion. In this particular, the 
Englifli is lingular ; there being but one 
inlie6tion of a lingle verb, which can be 
faid to be peculiar to the conditional or 
fubjun6live mode.* In all other refpe6ls, 
the verbs in the declaratory and condition¬ 
al modes are the fame j and the condition 
is known only by fome other word prefix¬ 
ed to the verb. 

It is aftonifliing to fee how long and 
how ftupidly Englifli grammarians have 
followed the Latin grammars in their di- 
vifions of time and mode j but in particu¬ 
lar the latter. By this means, we often find 
may, can, Jlmdd and 7 mufi in a conditional 
mode, when they are politive declarations 
and belong to the indicative. All uncon¬ 
ditional declarations, whether of an aefion, 
or of a right, fower or iiecejjity of doing an 
aflion, belong to the indicative j and the 
difi:in£lion between the indicative and po¬ 
tential is totally ufelefs. Should is com.- 

rnonly 


* IF I toeYe.f thou zoert^ he. ntcre, in the prefent liypothctical 
tenfe qf the fubjuntiivc mode^ are not uied in the indicative. 
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monly placed in the imperfe 61 : time of the 
fubjunftive ; yet is frequently ufed to ex- 
preis an unconditional obligation, as he 
jhoiild go ; and belongs to the prefent time 
of the indicative, as much as he ought, or 
the French // J'aut or il doit. 

Would is fometimes employed in a de¬ 
claratory fenfe to exprefs a prelent volition, 
and then belongs to the indicative. In the 
pall time, Jhotild, would, 77 iight, could, often 
exprefs unconditional ideas, and belong to 
the indicative. In Ihort, the ufual ar¬ 
rangement of the Englilh verbs and auxil¬ 
iaries in our grammars is calculated to per¬ 
plex and millead a learner; and I have 
never found a foreigner who could ufe 
them with tolerable propriety. 

NUMBER C 7 td PERSON. 

UNDER this head, I flrall remark on a 
fmgle article only, the uie of you in the 
fingular number, with a plural verb. The 
ufe of the plural 770s and vos, for ego and tu 
in Latin ; of 7 ious and vous for ;V and tu in 
French; feems to have been very ancient, 
and to have been originally intended to 
foften the harflmefs of egotifm, or to make 
a refpeffful diHintfion in favor of great 

perfonages. 
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perfbnages. But the practice became gen¬ 
eral in the French nation, was introduced 
by them into England, and gradually imi¬ 
tated by the Englifli in their own tongue. 
You, in familiar difcourfe, is applied to an 
indiviaual, except by a £ngle feft of chrift- 
ians ; the praftice is general and of long 
ftanding ; it has become correfl Englifh, 
and ought to be confidered, in grammar, 
as a pronoun in the fingular number. It 
may be objedfed, that we unite with it a 
verb in the plural number, you are, you 
have ; this is true, but the verb, in thefc in- 
Rances, becomes fingular ; and both the 
pronoun and verb Ihould be placed in the 
fingtilar number. 

In the union of you with a plural verb 
in the prefent time, we are all unanimous; 
but in the paft time, there is a difference 
between books and common practice in a 
fingle inftance. In books, you is common¬ 
ly ufed with the plural of tlte verb he, you 
were ; in converlation, it is generally fol¬ 
lowed by the fingular, you was. Notwith- 
Randing the criticifms of grammarians, 
the antiquity and univerfality of this prac¬ 
tice muft give it the fanclion of propriety; 
for what but practice forms a language 
This practice is not merely vulgar ; it is 

general 
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general among men of erudition who do 
not affe£l to be fettered by the rules of 
grammarians, and fome late writers have 
indulged it in their publications. I fliould 
therefore inflefl the verb he in the pall time 
after this manner j I •was, thou •wajl, or you 
ions, he •was, 8 cc. Whatever objections 
may be railed to this inflexion, it is the 
language of the E}iglijh, and rules can hard¬ 
ly change a general praCfice of fpeaking j 
nor would there be any advantage in the 
change, if it could be effeCted. 

AUXILIARIES. 

THERE are feveral verbs in Englilh, 
which, from the neceffity of their union with 
other verbs, have obtained the name of 
auxiliaries. Originally they were principal 
verbs, with regular Saxon infinitives, and 
the ufual inflections; as may be obferved by 
any perfon, who has the fmalleft acquaint¬ 
ance with the modern German, which re¬ 
tains more of the ancient llruClure, than 
any other branch of the primitive language. 

The verbs, czWtd auxiliaries ov helpers, 
are do, be, have, fall, •will, may, can, }?iuf. 
The three firll are often employed alone, 
and are therefore acknowleged to be fome- 
times principal verbs. That the others 

were 
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were fo, will be made obvious by a fpeci- 
men from the German, with the corref- 
ponding Englilh. 


German^ E?igJiJh, 

Inf. Wollen, to will. 

Ind.Pref. Ich will, I will. 

Wir wollen,*' we will. 
Imper. Ich wolte, I would. 


Preterit. Ich habe gewolt, I have would,or 

willed. 

Plup. Ich hatte gewolt, I had w'ould, 

Fut. Ich werde wollen, I lliall will. 

Imp. Wolle du, will thou. 

Subj. Ich wolle, (if) Iwould,6cc, 

Inf. Wollen, to will. 

Gewoltc haben, to have would, 

or willed. 

Part. Wollend, willing. 

Gewollte, having would, 

or willed. 

SoLLEN, to fhall, is inflected in the fame 
manner. Koetmen, to can, or be able, is 
infle6led much in the fame manner. Ich 
kann, 1 can, &c. Imperfeft, Ich konnte, I 
could. Preterit, Ich^ hahe gehonnt, I have 
could (or been able.) Participle, Keen- 
nend, canning, being able. Thus maegen, to 

may. 

It has been before obfervid, that the common pcoplj^ 
Jiave not wholly loft; this pronunciationj zcclli to this da}'. 
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may, makes, in the paft tenfes, Ich mochfe, 
I might or mought, as the vulgar fome- 
times pronounce it ; Ich habe gemocht, I 
have might. iWz^'a'Hb, which in Englifli 
has loft all infle 61 :ion, is varied in the Ger¬ 
man ; muffeuy to muft, or be obliged Im¬ 
perfect, Ich inuftey I muft, or Vv^as obliged. 

But whatever thefe verbs may have once 
been, yet from their lofs of feveral inflec¬ 
tions and the participles, with their Angu¬ 
lar ufe in combination with other verbs, 
they may very w^ell be denominated aiixili- 
m-y verbs. Their true force in Engiifh 
Ihould be afcertained and explained in 
grammars for the benefit of learners, and 
particularly for the affiftance of foreign¬ 
ers yet in refolving fentences, each ftiould 
be confidered as a verb or diftin 61 ; part of 
fpeech. 

For want of a clear and accurate knowl- 
ege of the Engiifh auxiliaries, foreigners 
are apt to fall into material errors in con- 
ftructing fentences. The moft numerous 
errors appear in the ufe of ‘loill and Jhall, 
and their infledlions. The Scots and I- 
lifli, even of the firft rank, generally ufe 

will 

* Si;f. the fecond part of the Grammatical Inftitirte* Ap¬ 
pendix, 
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w/// for Jhall in the firft perfon j by which 
means, they fubftitute a p'omife for an in¬ 
tended prediBion. Several errors of this 
kind have efcaped the notice of the moft 
Celebrated writers. 

“ Without having attended to this, we 
’imll be at a lofs in underftanding feveral 
palTages in the daffies, which relate to the 
public fpeaking, and the theatrical enter¬ 
tainments of the ancients.”-Blair’s Lec¬ 

tures, p. 48. Philad. edit. 

“ In the Latin language, there are no 
two words, we nioould more readily take to 
be fynonimous, than amare and diligere." 
-The fame, p. 83. 

In thefe and feveral other indances 
which occur in Blair’s writings, the words 
ivill and would are ufed very improperly, 
for Poall and jbould. The author means 
only to foretell certain events, and has em¬ 
ployed words which carry, to an Englilh 
ear, the full force of a promife. 

English writers have rarely fallen into 
this error j yet a few inftances may be 
found in authors of reputation. 

‘‘ If I draw a catgut or any other cord 
to a great length between my fingers, I 

will 
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will make it fmaller than it was before,’* 
&c.-Goldfmith’s Survey of Experi¬ 

mental Philofophy, book 2. chap. 2. 

In the middle and fouthern Hates of A~ 
merica, this error is frequent, both in writ¬ 
ing and converfation. 

“ Let us fuppofe the charter repealed 
and the bank annihilated; will we be bet¬ 
ter fituated ?”-’Argument againft re¬ 

pealing the charter of the Bank of North 
America. 

This Is very incorre<51; j there is hardly 
a poffible cafe, in which will can be prop¬ 
erly employed to aik a queftion in the firft 
perfon. 

“ As foon as the diploma is made out, I 
will have the honor to tranfmit it to you.” 
-Letter to Count Rochambeau. 

Is not this promijing to have the honor of 
a communication, an engagement which 
delicacy forbids ? It is impoffible for a for¬ 
eigner to have a juft idea of the abfurdity 
of ufing will in this manner j but a correal 
Englifli ear revolts at the pra 61 :ice. 

Dr. Prieftley obferves very juftly, that 
the form of the auxiliaries, fiall., will., 

which 
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which is generally conditional, viz. f^ould 
and would, is elegai\tly ufed to exprefs a 
flight aflertion, with modeft diffidence. 

“The royal power, ItJloouldfeem, might 

be intrufted in their hands.”-Hume’s 

Hiftory, vol. 3. p. 383. 

We fay alfo, “ I would not choofe any.” 
In thefe cafes, the verbs are not condition¬ 
al ; they modeftly declare a fa 61 :, and there¬ 
fore properly belong to the indicative mode. 
But in the following paflage, is im¬ 

properly employed : 

“ In judging only from the nature of 
things, and without the furer aid of di¬ 
vine revelation, one jhould be apt to em¬ 
brace the opinion of Diodorus Siculus,” 

&c.-Warburton’s Divine Legation, vol. 

2. p. 81. 

Should, in the fecond and third per- 
fons, cxprefles duty, and the idea of the au¬ 
thor was, to exprefs an event, under a con¬ 
dition, or a modeft declaration ; he Jf.'ould 
have ufed would. 

“There is not a girl in town, but let her 
have her will in going to a malk, and file 
Jloall drefs as a fliepherdefs.—'’’Speift. No. 9. 

Shall, 
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Shall, in this example, expreffes com- 
ma 7 id, an idea very different from the au¬ 
thor’s meaning. 

“ T HiNK what refle6lion Jhall molf prob¬ 
ably arife.”-Blair, Serm. 9. 

“ A PERSON, highly entertained at a 
remember perfectly the irapref- 
fion made on him by a very moving fcene.” 
--Nagent’s Tranf. of Condillac, p, i, f. i. 

I WOULD juft remark here, that the er¬ 
rors in the ufe of the auxiliary verbs be¬ 
fore mentioned, are not Englifti; that they 
are little known among the inhabitants of 
South Britain, and ftill lefs among their 
defeendants in New England. This is a 
new proof of the force of national cuf- 
toms. I do not remember to have heard 
once in the courfe of my life, an improper 
ufc of the verbs will and Jloall, among the 
unmixed Englifli defeendants in the eaft- 
ern ftates. 

But of all the errors or inaccuracies in 
fpeaking or writing the Englilh language, 
the moft numerous clafs appear in the im¬ 
proper ufe of verbs in the fubjundfive 
mode. Not only illiterate men, but au¬ 
thors of the firft rank, often ufe the pref¬ 
en t 
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cnt tenfe for the future, the future for the 
prefent, and the paft for both. 

“ Ip any member abfents himfelf, he 
fhall forfeit a penny for the ufe of the club, 
unlefs in cafe of ficknefs and iniprifon-^ 

ment.”-Rules of the Two Penny Club, 

Spe6l. No. 9. 

“If thou negleBejl or doji unwillingly 
what I command. Ill rack thee with old 
cramps.”-Temp. a6f i. f. 4. 

In both thefe examples, the events men¬ 
tioned in the verbs are future \ “if any 
member Jhall abfent himfelf“ if thou 
foalt negle6ttherefore the auxiliary verb 
JJiall fhould have been employed, or the 
fentences fhould have been elliptical, “ if 
any member abfent himfelf f “ if thou ?ie^ 
gleSi where pall is underftood and eafi- 
ly lupplied by the reader. 

Numberless examples of the fame kind 
of inaccuracy may be found in good au¬ 
thors. Thus in Haley’s Happy Prefcrip- 
tion, act 2. 

«cAnd if my 'Scheme prof per with joy I’ll confefs, 

What a whimfical trifle produced our fuccefs.*’ 

The idea is, “ if my fcheme pall prof* 
perand this is obvipus by the fubfequeht 

part 
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part of the fentence, where the future is 
employed, “ with joy Til confefs.” 

“ If Punch grows extravagant, I (hall 
reprimand him very freely j if the ftage 
becomes a nurfery of folly and impertinence, 
I fliall not be afraid to animadvert upon 
it.”-Spe6l. No, 35. 

These fhould have been grow or JJiould 
grow i become or Jhould become. 

“ If any thing offers (fhall offer) from 
Dublin, that may ferve either to fatisfy 

or divert you, I will not fail,” &c.- 

Swift’s Correfp. letter 2. 

In the following paflage, the fame writ¬ 
er is much more corre6t, 

“ If any one matter in it prove (that is, 
Jhall prove') falfe, what do you think will 
become of the paper ?”-'Letter 8, 

But the ufe of the future for the pref- 
ent is much more frequent. 

“ If reverence, gratitude, obedience and 

confidence be our duty.”-Prieftley, let. 

7 to a Phil. Unbeliever. 

“ If he have any knowlege of aflual ex- 

iftence, he mull be fatisfied.”-Same, 

letter 8. 

The 
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The author doubtlefs intended thefe fen- 
tences to be ftriftly grammatical, by plac¬ 
ing the verbs in the prefent tenfe of the 
fubjunftive. But in the firft example, be is 
wrong even on Lowth’s principles. The rule 
of the Biftiop, with refpefl to the ufe of the 
indicative and fubjunftive modes, is this : 
That when fomething conditional, hypo¬ 
thetical, or doubtful, is expreffed, the verb 
Ihould be in the fubjunftive mode ; but 
when the fa6t is certain, or taken for grant¬ 
ed, the verb Ihould be in the indicative. 
He gives for examples of the former, feveral 
paffages from fcripture : “ If thou be the 
fon of God.” Matth. iv. 3. “ Tho he Jlay 

me, yet will I truft in him.” Job xiii. 15. 
“ Unlefs he wajh his flelh.” Lev. xxii. 6. 
“ No power except it were given from a- 
bove.” John xix. ii. “ Whether it were 
I or they, lb we preach.” 1 Cor. xv. ii. 
“ The fubjunftive in thefe inftances,” fays 
the Bilhop-, “ implies fomething contingent 
or doubtful ; the indicative would exprefs 
a more abfolute and determinate fenfe.” 
To illuftrate the latter part of his rule, 
he quotes a paflage from Atterbury’s Ser¬ 
mons. “ Tho he were divinely infpired, 
and fpake therefore as the oracles of God, 
with fupreme authority ; tho he were 
endued with fupernatural powers,” &c. 

O 2 That 
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That our Savior was divinely infpired, 
and endued with fupernatural powers, 
are pofitioiis that are here taken for grant¬ 
ed, as admitting not of the lead: doubt; 
they would therefore have been better ex- 
prefl'ed in the indicative mode j “ tho he was 
divinely infpired,” &c. Even on thefc prin¬ 
ciples, the verb in the firft example from 
Prieflley, juft quoted, fhould have been in 
the indicative ; for there is no doubt that 
reverence, gratitude, &c. are our duty to 
the Supreme Being. 

But I apprehend, that however juft 
Lowth’s diftinftion between the modes, 
may have formerly been, it is not warrant¬ 
ed by the prefent idiom of the language. 
Indeed I cannot think the rule juft. In 
t\\Q JirJl, fourth and fifth examples quoted 
by the Biftiop, the indicative might be fub- 
ftituted for the fubjundfive, and the palT- 
ages rendered more corredt, according to 
the prefent pradtice of fpeaking and writ¬ 
ing. “ If thou art the fon of God.” “ No 
power except it was given from above.” 
“ Whether it was I, or they, fo we preach.” 
Every Englifli ear muft acknowlcge that 
thefe expreflions are more agreeable to our 
prefent pradlice, than thole employed by 
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the tranflators of the Bible, and they con¬ 
vey an idea of condition or doubt, as fully 
as the other form. But why did the tranf¬ 
lators deviate from the original ? In tiie 
Greek, the verbs, in the two firft examples, 
are in the indicative mode j and in the laft, 
the verb is not exprefled. Et moi n t«u ©wj, 
literally. If thou arf the fon of God. Ow 

OuJsjtAiaU XOCT IfXOVy U HI/ (TOl SiSoUiVOV 

amhM j literally. Thou haft no power (or 
authority) againft me, except it was given 
thee from above. In the laft inftance the 
verb is omitted ; Eds h efu, uh cxmoi • Wheth¬ 
er I or they. In thefe inftances therefore the 
tranflators of the Bible, and Bifliop Lowtli 
have evidently miftaken the true ftrudfurc 
of the Englllh verbs. The tranflators 
deviated from the original Greek, in 
changing the modes j and the Bifliop has 
taken their error, as the foundation of a 
diftin6lion which does not exift in the lan¬ 
guage. The indicative mode is employed 
to exprefs conditional ideas, more frequently 
than the fubjunftive, even by the beft Eng- 
Jifli writers. Take the following examples. 

“ And if the fame accident is able to re- 

ftore them to us.”-Bollingbroke, Re- 

flec, on Exile. 

“ Ir 


0^3 
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“ If this being, the immediate maker of 
the univerfe, has not exifted from all eter¬ 
nity, he muft have derived his being and 

power from one who has.”-Prieftley, 

let. 4 to Phil. Unb. 

“ If there is one, I fhall make two in 

the company.”-Merry Wives of Wind- 

Ibr, a< 5 t 3. fc. 11. 

‘‘If thou lovejl me then 

Steal forth thy father’s houfe tomorrow night.^’ 

Midfum. Night’s Dream, a6t i, f. 2, 

“If thou beeft*' Stephano, touch me and fpeak to me; 

If thou beeji Trinculo, come forth. 

Tempeft, aft 2, f. 3. 

“If thou art anv thing befides a name.” 

Cowley’s Requeft. 

“For if he lives that hath you doen defpight.” 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, book 2. chap. 1, 

“ If any one imaginesi' -Moyle. 

“ Why did Caligula wifh that the 
people had but one neck, that he might 
itriice it off at a blow, if their welfare 

•tvas thus reciprocal.”-Sidney on Gov. 

feft. 5. 

“ If 

* It mufl be remembered that he is the old original fub- 
llantive verb, and belongs to the indicative. Am and art are 
g 1 later intioduflion into Er.glifh. 
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“ If Governments are conftituted.”—— 
Sidney. 

«« Well, keep your own heart, if filencc is be ft, 

Tho a woman, for once, Til in ignorance reit.” 

Haley’s Happy Prefeription^ 

“ If (he has ftolen the color of her rib¬ 
bons from another.”-Spe6f. No. 4. 

“ If we are rightly informed.”-Same, 

No. 8. 

“ If Ihe is tall enough, fhe is wife e- 
nough.”——No, 66. 

“ If you are in fuch hafte, how came you 

to forget the mifcellanies -Swift’s 

Letter to IVL'. Tooke. 

“ If men’s higheft affurances are to be 
believed.”--Same. 

Shall we fay that the ufe of the indie- . 
ative after if in the foregoing exam¬ 
ples is improper or ungrammatical ? By 
no means. Yet the verbs exprefs fome- 
thing conditional or doubtful; and there¬ 
fore Lowth’s rule cannot be well founded. 

Let tire foregoing paffages be contraft- 
ed with the following. 


“ But 
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But if he fay true, there is but one 
government in the world that can have any 
thing of juftice in it.”-Sidney, fe 61 :. i. 

“ If he have any knowlege of actual ex- 

iftence, he mull be fatisfied.”-Prieltley, 

let. 8. 

“ But tho criticifm be thus his only de¬ 
clared aim, he will not difown,” &c.- 

Ihtrod. to Elements of Criticifm. 

“ But if a lively pi6lure, even of a An¬ 
gle emotion, require an effort of genius, 
how much greater the effort to compofe a 
paflionate dialogue, with as many different 

tones of paffion as there are fpeakers ?”- 

Elements of Criticifm, vol, i. chap. j6. 

“Here we mull alfo obferve, that tho 
THOU be long in the firfl part of the verfe, 
it becomes Ihort when repeated in the fee- 
ond.”-Sheridan’s Art of Reading. 

The Scotch writers, who learn the Eng- 
lifh language grammatically, are the moll 
particular in the ufeof this fubjun6tiveform 
of the verb 5 in confequence of which their 
llile generally appears lliff and fettered. 
In all the foregoing examples, and in every 
inllance where the affirmation refpefts 
prefent time, the indicative form is the 

moll 
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moft corrc6l, and the only form that cor- 
refponds with the a6lual prefent ftate of 
the language. If he fays, if he has, if he 
requires, are the true expreffions univerfal- 
ly ufed in fpeaking; and grammars fliould 
exhibit and enforce this practice, rather 
than amend it. 

There are few or no Englifh writers, 
who feem to have adhered uniformly to 
any rule in the ufe of the verbs after the 
conjun6lions. In confequence, either of 
ignorance or inattention, the moft correfl 
writers have fallen into inconfiftencies, e- 
ven in the fame fentence. This will ap¬ 
pear by the following examples. 

“ If life and health enough fall to my 
fhare, and I am able to finifh what I med¬ 
itate.”-Bolingbroke, let. 4, on Hiftory. 

The author intended the verbs, yiz//and 
am, to be in the prefent time j but this 
would make him write nonfenfe j for the 
events were future at the time of writing. 
The firft part of the fentence, to. make 
fenfe, muft be confidercd as elliptical, “if 
life and health enough Jhall or foould fall 
to my lhare j” in the laft part therefore be 
fliould be fubftituted for am, if I fmll be 

able : 
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able : This would make the whole fentence 
corredl and confiftent. 

“Whether our conduct he infpedted, 
and we are under a righteous government, 

or under no government at all.”-Priell- 

ley’s Pref. to Let. to a Phil. Unb. 

What a confufion of modes! or rather 
of tenfes! 

“ Tho thou be long, in the firft part of 
the verfe,” fays Sheridan, in the pafi'age juft 
quota! j yet foon after ufes the indicative 
in a phrale precifely fimiiar ; “ And tho it 
is impofiible to prolong the found of this 
word.” Can this great critic give a reafon 
for this change of modes ? Such examples 
ferve to fliow at leaft the neceffity of ftud- 
ying our language with more attention, 
than even many eminent fcholars are will¬ 
ing to bellow. 

It has been remarked by Lowth, and 
many other writers on this fubjeft, that 
“ the verb itfelf in the prefent, and the aux¬ 
iliary both of the prefent and pall imper¬ 
fect times, often carry with them Ibme- 
•what of a future fenfe.”* Thus, if he 

come 


* Lowth’s IntrodudioDj p, 39, Note., 
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come fomorrow, if he Jhould or would come to- 
morrowt carry fomewhat of a future fenfe. 
The writer fhould have gone farther, and 
faid that thefe expreffions are in future 
time ; for they form the Englifh future, 
and belong to no other tenfe. This would 
have been the truth, and have prevented 
the numberlefs errors which have pro¬ 
ceeded from his arranging them in the 
prefent tenfe of the fubjun£live. Let us 
attend to the following palfages. 

“ This can never happen till patriotifm 
flour if more in Britain.”—Home’s Sketch¬ 
es, book 2. f. 9. 

“ Pray heaven, he prove fo, when you 

come to him.”-Two Gent, of Verona, 

aft 2. f. 10. 

“ But if thou linger in my territories.” 
-Same, aft 3. f. 2. 

“ Lest, growing ruinous, the building 
falli' -Same, aft 5. f. 6. 

“ If the fecond be pronounced thus, the 
verfewill be degraded into hobbling pi'ofe.” 
-Sheridan’s Art of Reading. 

It is needlefs to multiply fimilar pafl- 
ages 3 the lame ufe of the verb, without 

the 
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the perfonal termination, occurs in almofl 
every page of our beft writings, and it is 
perfe6tiy correal. 

But will any perfon contend that the 
verbs in thefe paflages are in the prefent 
tenfe ? The fenfe is entirely future, and 
could not be tranflated into Latin or French, 
without employing the future tenfe. The 
expreffions are elliptical, and cannot be 
clearly underlVood, without infertingy/j^z// 
ovjfiould before the verbs. This pretend¬ 
ed prefent tenfe of the fubjunftive is there¬ 
fore the real future of the indicative. To 
confirm this remark, let us attend to fome 
other paffages. 

“ THO he Jlay me, yet will I truft in him.” 

“ Unlefs he wajh his flefli, he fhall not 
eat of the holy thing.” 

In the original Hebrew thefe verbs are 
in the future tenfe ; and fo are moft fimi- 
lar expreffions.* 

Matth. 

* cc 7'PIE prefent tenfe in Englifh hath often the jenft of the 
future ; as when do you go out of town? I go tomorrow : that 
:s, when will you, fliall you go ? I fhall go, ff you do zoell^ 
tjiat is, thall do well, you will be rewarded : As Joon as, or 
'when you come there ;. that is, fhall come, turn on your right 
hand; With thefe forms of fpeakinsf, the verb is always 

placed 
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Matth. vii. 10.—Or if he a fifli, will 

he give him a ferpent ? Kai {»> f*D 

Rom. xiv. 15.—But if thy brother he 
grieved with thy meat. e» yx§ 0 

(Tou AuTTiiJat. 

Luke xvii. 3.—If thy brother trefpafs a- 
gainft thee. E«|/ x/AKflniyfi 0 aStX(po;: (Tou. 4, 
And feven times in a day turn again to thee. 
Kan CTrlxxig- Tur CTrKrlpexpv. 

Luke xvi. 28.—Left they alfo come into 
this place of torment. M»i xxi as^lot fAfiwo-t^ fir 

Toujav Tov TOTrov rnr ^xo'xvov.* 

Is 


placed in the future in Latin, Greek and Hebrew/’— 
Bayley’s Intro, to Lan. Lit. and Phil. 99. 

This critical writer has explained this mode of fpcaking’ 
with accuracy ; but it would be more correft to call this 
form of the verb, an ellipticalfuturcy than to fay, the prefent 
tenfe has the fenje of the future, 

* So in the law ftile. If a man die inteftate ««if a 
man die feifed of an eftate in fee “ if Titius enfeojfOzms,,*^ 
&c. are future *, and in moft fuch phrafes ul'ed in tranfla- 
tions from the Latin and French, the verbs in the original 
are future. But in law the fame form is ufed in the prefent 
very frequently, agreeable to the ancient praftice. The 
reafon may be, the convenience and neceflity of copying 
words and phrafes with great exaflncfs. But Black (lone, 
the moft accurate and elegant law writer,ufes the other form, 
“ if a man has heirs if a good or valuable confidcration 
appears and too often, when the fenfe requires the future. 
He generally gives be its fubjunflivc form, as it is called, 
and moft other verbs tlie indicati^-e, 
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Is not the fenfe of the foregoing verbs 
future -^ Are not the verbs in the original, 
either in the future tenfe, or in the indefi¬ 
nite tenfes, which, in the fubjunftive mode, 
nfually have the fenfe of the future, and 
perh^s 7tever the fenfe of the prefent ? 
Why then fhould, we confider the Englifh 
verbs as in the prefent time ? Either the 
tranflators made a miflake, and placed the 
verbs in a wi'ong tenfe •, or Lowth and his 
followers have miftaken the tenfe, and call¬ 
ed that prefent which is really future. 

That the fault is, in fome meafure, to be 
aferibed to the tranflators, is evident from 
their ufing the fame form of the verb, af¬ 
ter a conjunction, when the original Greek 
is in the prefent of the indicative. 

I Cor. xvi. 22.—If any man love not 
the Lord Jefus Chriff, let him be, &c. 

Ei Tir ou (piXii rov K.vpiou l 7 }(rovu Xpi(floUy &C. 

1 Cor. xiv. 37.—If any man think him- 
felf a prophet. E* Ttr ^oxn zrpoip'nltir itiKxi. 
38.—If any man be ignorant, let him be 
ignorant ftill. E» h nr afi/on, cclyoulio. 

In thefe inflances, the verbs exprefs con¬ 
ditional faCls in the prefent time. In the 
original they are in the indicative prefent; 

and 
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and on what authority did the tranflators 
introduce a different mode in Englifh ? 
Can they be juftified by the idioms of the 
language at the time when they lived ? 
Was the fubjunftive always ufed after a 
conjunction ? By no means : Their own 
tranflation of other pafTages proves the 
contrary. 

I Cor. XV. 13.—-And if their is no ref- 
urreClion of the dead. e» o'e vixpuv 

CVK 

Here is the prefent tenfe of the indica¬ 
tive ufed, where the faCl mentioned is fup- 
pofed, by the argument, to be at leaft 
doubtful. In other places the prefent time 
of the fame mode is ufed, where the future 
would have been more accurate. 

Prov. ii. 3, 4.—“ Yea if thou cri^ after 
knowlege, and Uftejl up thy voice for un- 
derftanding j if thou feekeji for her as for hid 
treafures, then fhalt thou underfland,” &c. 

What conclulion fhall we draw from 
this ftate of faCts ? This at lead: may be 
faid with fafety, either that the Englifli 
modes and tenfes have not been afcertain- 
ed and underftood, or that the bell of our 
writers have been extremely negligent. 

After 
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After an attentive and accurate examin¬ 
ation of this fubjefl, I believe I may venture 
to aflert, that nine times out of ten, when 
the pretended lubjunftive form of the verb 
is uled after a conjundlion, either in the vul¬ 
gar tranflation of the Bible, or in our beft 
profane authors, the fenfe is aftually fu¬ 
ture, and to render the fentences complete, 
it would be neceffary to infert fiall or jhould.^ 
This will be more obvious by attending 
to the Latin tranflation of the New Tefta- 
ment, where the future is almofl: always 
employed to exprefs the Greek future and 
aorifts. Igitur fi munm tuum attuleris ad 
altare —If thou bring thy gift to the altar j 
€t illic memineris —^and there remembereji j 
(what confufion of modes.^ If his fon 
ajk bread— SiJiUus ejus petierit/j^j^m. And 
if the houfe he worthy— Et fi quidem fuerit 
domiis digna ; and fo throughout the whole 
New Teftament. 

Will any perfon pretend to fay that the 
verbs brings aJk and be^ in the foregoing 
paflages, are prefent time ; or that remem^ 
bereft is not bad Englifh ? The elliptical 
future, If thou be, if he ajk. See. is corredl 
Englifh, but fliould by no means be con¬ 
founded 

* In feme inftances, the time is prefent, and the ellipfis 
may be fupplied by may or fame other auxiliary. 
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founded with the prefent tenfe, which, in 
Englifli, has but one form* 

I DO not deny that good authors have 
ufed this form, after conjunclions, in the 
prefent time ; but I deny that the genius 
of the language requires it, that it is agree¬ 
able to the ancient or modern elegant lan¬ 
guages, and that it has been or is now the 
general practice. 

With refpect to the ancient pradlice, 
examples fumcient have been already pro¬ 
duced, to fhow that authors have conlider- 
ed the prefent of the indicative, after con¬ 
junctions, ‘denoting uncertainty or doubt, 
as at leaft correCl ; and the prefent prac¬ 
tice in fpeaking is wholly on this fide of 
the argument. 

With refpeftto the Roman and Greek 
languages, I believe examples enough may 
be brought to prove, that the fubjun Clive 
mode after the conditional conjunftions or 
adverbs, was not generally ufed, except 
when the idea was luch as we fhould ex- 
prefs by may, might,fiould, let, or fome oth¬ 
er auxiliary before the verb. “Quid eft 
autem, quod deos ’ueneretmir propter admi- 
rationem ejus natur®, in qua egregium ni- 
R " hil 
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hil Videmus ?” “ Ut, quos ratio non pof- 
fet, ccsS &d ofBcium religio duceret." —Cic¬ 
ero, De nat Deorum, 1 . r. 42. To render 
veneremiir and duceret into Englifli, jhould 
may be prefixed to adore, and might to 
lead. 

At any rate, the conditional conjunc¬ 
tions do not all, nor generally require the 
fubjun 61 :ive mode : “ Quas, Ji mundus eji 
Deus, quoniam mundi partes funt, Dei 
membra parim ardentia, partim refrigera- 
tadicenda funt.”—Ibm. 1 . i. 10. “ Si Di 

pojfunt efle fine fenfu,” &c. The indicative 
after this conjunflion occurs frequently in 
tlie bell Roman authors. 

In Greek the cafe is nearly the fame. 
Several inftances of the indicaitive after the 
conditional conjunction « (if) have already 
been quoted from fcripture j and fimilar 
inftances without number may be produc¬ 
ed from profane writers. 

ovv Cyrus' w Tt o-c aXXo tij" npin^cv 

I'jpoiy Yi Trif),7niv US' Hepcas', nat ay.a pcsc Si$a(T>i(tv ayrovs' 
cTi It rt 'TTtta'Dcrai MjiJoi, ttr Tie^cas' to Ssii/ov apta 

it airtiv TcXtiov s’partyjj.a ——Xenoph. dc Cyri. 
Inft. 1 . 2. p. 80. Lond. Ed. 

Here the verb is in the prefent tenfe 
of the indicative, after a conjunction de¬ 
noting 
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noting condition or doubt; “ if the affair 
u fo—if fuch ii the true ftate oaf affairs, 
Cyrus, what better method can be taken 
(£u/>oi) than to fend to the Perlians, and in¬ 
form them that if arty accident happen to 
the Medes (fo we fhould render TrinroUxt, 
which is in the future) calamity will fall 
upon the Perlians alfo, and let us alk for 
a greater forcef' 

In French, the conditional conjun 61 ions 
do not require the fubjundlive mode. “ Si 
ma prediction ^ faulle, vous ferez libre de 
nous immoler dans trois jours.”—Telem- 
aque, liv. i. “ S’il ef Vrai quevous aimi- 
ez la juftice.”—Liv. 4. If my prediction 
is falfe—if it is true—are correCt modes of 
l|)eaking in French. No argument there¬ 
fore in favor of the ufe of the Englifli fub- 
junCtive, can be drawn from the analogy of 
other languages. 

But this fubjunCtive form is not agree¬ 
able to the ftruCture of the language. It 
has been demonftrated that our conjunc¬ 
tions are moltly old Saxon verbs in the 
imperative mode. Let us refolve fome 
lentences where the fubjunCtive form is 
ufed ; for example, the palfages before 
quoted. 

R2 “If 
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“ If he have any knowlege of aftual ex- 

iitence, he muft be fatisfied.”-Prieftley’s 

Letters. 

Resolved —" He have any knowlege of 
a6liial exiftence, (if) give that, he muft be 
fatisfied.” Is this Englifti ? 

“ If thou be the fon of God, command 

that thefc ftones be made bread.”-- 

Matth. iv .3. 

Resolved —“ Thou be the fon God, 
give that, command,” See. 

“ Tho he flay me, yet will I truft in 
him.” 

Resolved —“ He flay me, grant it, yet 
will I truft in him.” 

This is the literal conftru^Iion of thofe 
fentences j the two firft are prefent time, 
the laft, which is future, is merely elliptical. 

If therefore, I be, he have, are good Eng- 
lifli in the prefent tenfe of the indicative, 
the foregoing are correct expreflions ^ if 
not, they are incorredt; for every fuch con¬ 
ditional fentence is refolvable into two or 
more declaratory phrafes. Let us fubfti- 
tutc the Latin derivative, which precifely 

anfwers 
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anfwers to ij\ viz. fuppofe ; thus, in place 
of “if thou be the fon of God,” WTite, 
^'’fuppofe thou be the fon of God,” does not 
every ear acknpwlege the impropriety ? 
The only differejice between the two ex- 
prellions is this ; ^ is a Saxon verb in the 
imperative mode, and fuppofe-, a Latin one 
in the fame mode. 

With ref peel to he, it may be faid very 
juftly, that it was anciently ufed after the 
conjunctions in almoft all cafes. But it 
muft be obferved alfo, it was ufed without 
the conjunctions. Be, from the Saxon be¬ 
en, is the true radical verb, Itill preferved 
in the German, Ich bin, I be, du bifi, thou 
beeft, in the indicative. The old Englilli 
writers enjployed be in the fame mode and 
tenfe. 

“O, THERE be players that I have feen 
play.”-Shakefp. Hamlet to the Players, 

“ They that he drunken, are drunken in 
the night.”-1 Theff. v. 7. 

“ As we he flanderoufly reported.”- 

Rom. hi. 8. 

The common people in New England 
ftill employ be 'vsx the prefent tenfe of the in - 
R 3 dicativc, 
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dicative, except in the third perfon. They 
almoft univerfally fay, I be, we be, you be, 
and they be. While be remained the proper 
fubftantive verb in the indicative, it was 
very correftly employed after the conjunc¬ 
tions, If he be, tho he be, but when am, are, 
art and is were fubftituted in the indica¬ 
tive, they fhould likewife have been em¬ 
ployed in the fubj undive ; for the latter is 
refolvable into the former. 

From the fads produced, and the re¬ 
marks made, we may draw the following 
conclufions ; that the diftindion made by 
grammarians between the prefent tenfe of 
the indicative and fubjundive mode in 
Englifh, is not well founded j that it is not 
warranted by the conftrudion of the lan¬ 
guage, nor by the analogy of other lan¬ 
guages ; that the expreliions commonly 
i'uppofed to be in the prefent tenfe of the 
fubjundive, are moftly in fad an elliptical 
form of the future in the indicative, and 
that the prefent tranflation of the Bibl? 
cannot be vindicated on any other fuppo- 
iition; that the prefent pradice, both in 
fpeaking and writing, is generally in favor 
Of the indicative after the conjunctions ; 
and confequently, that the arrangement of 
t:he verbs by Lowth and his followers, is 

calculated 
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calculated to lead both foreigners and na¬ 
tives into error. 

I HAVE been more particular upon this 
article, becaufe the Scotch writers, many 
of whom ftand among the firft authors of 
the Britilh nation, follow the ufual gram¬ 
matical divifion of verbs, and thus write a 
ftile not conformed to the prefent practice 
of fpeaking. 

In the ufe of what is called the imperfeB 
tenfe, after the conjun6tions, there is fome- 
thing peculiar, which has not yet been fuf- 
ficiently explained. On examination it 
will probably be found that cuftom has 
cftablifhed one fingular diftinftion in the 
fenfe of verbs in different tenfes, a knowl- 
ege of which is neceffary to enable us to 
fpeak and write with precifion. This dif- 
tin6tion will readily be underftood by a 
few examples. 

A SERVANT calls Oil me for a book, 
which his mafter would borrow. If I am 
uncertain whether I have that book or not, 
I reply in this manner; “ If the book is in 
my library, or if I have the book, your 
mafter fhall be welcome to the ufe of it.” 

But 
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But if I am certain I do not pofTefs the 
book, the reply is different 5 “I have not 
the book you mention if I bad, it fhould 
be at your mailer’s fervice.” 

Both thefe forms of fpeaking are cor- 
rccl; but the quellion is, what is the dif- 
fei ence ? It cannot be in time ; for both 
refer to the fame. The ideas both refpedl 
prefent time 3 “ If I have it ?iow, it fiall be 
at your mailer’s fervice”—“ If I had it now, 
ixjhould be.” The diftindlion in the mean¬ 
ing is univerfaiiy underllood, and is fimply 
this 3 the hrll exprelfes uncertainty 3 the 
laft implies certainty, but in a peculiar 
manner 3 for an affirmative fentence im¬ 
plies a pofitive negation 5 and a negative 
ieiitence implies a pofitive affirmation. 
Thus, if I had the book, implies a politive 
denial of having it 3 if I had 7 iot the book, 
implies that I have it ; And both fpeak pf 
poiieffing or not polfeffing it at this prefent 
time. 

The fame diftincflion runs thro all the 
verbs in the language. A man, fhut up in 
an interior apartment, would fay to his 
friend, ^ it rains you cannot go home.” 
This would denote the fpeaker’s uncertain¬ 
ty. But on coming to the door and afeer- 
taining the fafl, he would fay, “ if it rain- 
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ed, you fhould not go j” or, “ if it did not 
rain, you might go.” Can thefe verbs be 
in paft time ? By no means j if it did not 
rain now, you could go, is preient, for the 
prefent exiftence of the fa6I prevents the 
man from going. 

These forms of fpeech are eftablifhed 
by unanimous confent in pra6Iice. 

“ It remaineth that they who have 
wives, be as tho they had none, and they 
that weep, as tho they wept not; and they 
that rejoice, as tho they rejoiced not j and 
they that buy, as tho they pojfejj'ed not.’' 
-1 Cor. vii. 29, 30.* 

Nay, and the villains march wide be¬ 
twixt the legs, as if they had gyves on.”— 
I Henry IV. 

“We have not thefe antiquities j and if 
we had them, they would add to our uncer¬ 
tainty.-Bolingbroke on Hift. let. 3. 

“Whereas, had I (if I had) ftill the 
fame woods to range in, which I once had, 

when 

* In the original, the participle of the prefent time is em¬ 
ployed : Iva 7ioci ; and fo 

in the other inftances. The Greek is corrett ; thofe hav¬ 
ing wives as not having them.” The tranflation is agreeabls- 
enough to the Engliih idiom ; but the verbs reprclcnt ihc 
pre^hnt time. 
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when I was a fox hunter, I fhould not re- 

lign my manhood for a maintenance.”- 

Speft. No. 14. 

“ I confefs I have not great tafte for po¬ 
etry ; but if I had, I am apt to believe I 

fhould read none but Mr. Pope’s.”*- 

Shenftone on Men and Manners. 

Whatever thefe verbs may be in de¬ 
claratory phrafes, yet after the conditional 
conjunctions if and tho, they often exprefs 
prefent ideas, as in the foregoing examples. 
In fuch cafes, this form of the verb may 
be denominated the hypothetical prefent 
tenfe. This would diftinguifti it from the 
fame form, when it exprelfes uncertainty 
in the pail time ; for this circumilance 
mufl not be pafled without notice. Thus, 

‘'If 

* A SIMILAR ufe of the verb occurs after rvijh: / zoijh 
I had my now in pofleflionthis would be expreffed 

in Latin. Utinam me hahert^ ufing the prefent of the infin¬ 
itive, or Utinam nt haberem ; but this Imperfeft tenfe of the 
Subju6live, both in Latin and French, is ufdd to convey the 
fame ideas as Englifh verbs after if; if I had, ft haberem, ft 
faurois, and whatever may be the name annexed to this 
form of the verb, it cannot, in the foregoing fenfe, have any 
reference to paft time. 

The common phrafes, I had rather, he had better, are faid 
to be a corruption of 7 would rather, he would better, rapidly 
pronounced, I'd rather, I am not fatisfied that this is a juft 
account of their origin ; zoould will not fupply the place of 
had in all cafes. At any rate, the phrafes have become good 
Finglilh, 
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“ If he had letters by the laft mail,” de¬ 
notes the fpeaker’s uncertainty as to a paft 
fa6l or event. But, “ if he had a book, he 
would lend it,” denotes a prefent certainty 
that he has it not. The times referred to 
are wholly diftin 61 r. 

As the pra6lice of all writers and good 
fpeakers, and even of the vulgar, is nearly 
uniform in the difl;in« 5 tion here mentioned, 
it is needlefs to produce more examples for 
illuftration. One verb however deferves a 
feparate confideration ; which is be. In 
the ufe of this verb in the hypothetical 
fenfe, there is a difference between good 
authors and common parlance j the firft 
write were, but moft people in converfa- 
tion fay, was. Thus, 

“ Every rich man has ufually fome fly 
way of jelling, which would make no great 
figure, were he not rich.”-Specl. No. 2. 

“ He will often argue, that if this part 
of our trade were well cultivated, we fliould 
gain from one nation,” &c.-——Same. 

Were I (if I were^ a father, I fliould 
take a particular care to preferve my chil¬ 
dren from thefe little horrors of imagina¬ 
tion.”-Same, No. 12. 


^‘^Nop. 
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<< No R think, tho men xoere none, 

That heaven would want fpe^lators, God want praife/-^ 

Milton, P. L. 

What then he zvas^ oh, were your Neftor now/’ 

Pope, Iliad, b. 7, 189. 

“ Yes> if the nature of a clock were to 
fpeak, not ftrike.”——Ben Johnfon. 

Where the poor knave erroneoufly believes^ 

If he were rich, he would build churches, or 

Do fuch mad things.”--Same. 

Were, in thefe examples, is the fame hy¬ 
pothetical prelent tenfe juft deferibed, hav¬ 
ing not the leaft reference to the paft.* 
But in converfation, we generally hear was j 
“ if I was in his place f “ if he was here 
now,'' &c, and I obferve that modern writ¬ 
ers are copying the general pradlice. 

“If I was not afraid of being thought to 
refine too much.”—Boling. Reft, on Exile. 

Both 

The following tranflation of a paiTage in Cicero is di« 
reflly in point. «« Vivo tamen in ea ambitione et labore 

lanquam id, quod non poilulo, expedemJ^ -Cicero ad 

Quinturn. 2. 15. 

I LIVE dill in fuch a courfe of ambition and fatigue, aa 

if 1 were expeHirg what I do not really defire.”-Middle- 

ton, Life of Cicero, vol. 2. p. 97. 

PIere tanquam expeElem are rendered very juftly, as if 
I zoere expefting riow, in prefent time, agreeable to the 
original. The woVds carry a negative : ij I were expcHvig^ 
implying, that 1 do not expeki. 
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Both thefe forms have fuch authorities 
to fupport them, that neither can be con- 
fldered as wholly incorrect; they are both 
Englifh. But cuftom will eventually ef- 
tablifli the latter, as the hypothetical 
form of the fubftantive verb. It is now 
almoft univerfally ufed, except in books ; 
and the tide of general practice, is irrelift- 
ible. 

The following examples will illuftrate 
what has been advanced. 

Frefent time, j^rmative. 

If he has or is —denotes uncertainty. 
If he had or were or was —denote certainty 
that he has not, or is not. 

Negative. 

If he has not or is not—uncertainty, 
if he had not, were not or was not—cer¬ 
tainty that he has or is. 

Paji time. Affirm. 

If he had or was yefterday—^uncertainty. 
If he had have,* or had been ycfterday— 
certainty that he had not, or was not. 

Negative. 

* This tenfe is not admitted to be good Englifli; yzl l.> 
often ufed in fpeaking ; the have being contracted or cot - 
r-wpted into had a viritfen^ if he had a received. 
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Negative. 

If he had or was not—uncertainty. 
If he had not have, or had not been—cer¬ 
tainty that he had or was;* 

I CANNOT clofe my remarks on the tenfes 
of the Englifh verb, without noticing a 
common error, which muft have fprung 
from inattention, and is perhaps too gen¬ 
eral now to admit of correction. It is the 
ufe of the paft tenfe after another verb or 
that, when the fenfe requires a change of 
tenfes. Thus, 

“ Suppose I were to fay, that to every 
art there was a fyftem of fuch various and 
well approved principles.”-Harris. 

The firft part of the fentence is hypo¬ 
thetical, I were to fay ; but the laft 

becomes declaratory under the fuppofition,. 
and therefore the form of the verb ftiould 
be changed to the prefent, indicative, that 
to every art there is a fyjiem : For it muft 
be remarked that when the Englifh fpeak 
of general exiftence, they ufe the prefent 

time ; 

* We have derived our fubflantive verb from two rad¬ 
ical verbs ; Seon, whence come the Englifh 6 e, and the Ger¬ 
man 6 z/ij and wcorthan^ to b'e or become^ fieVi j from which 
probably the Danes have their vicrery and the Englifh 
their were* 
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time ; as, truth is great above all things; 
the fcriptures are a rule of faith; the heav¬ 
ens difplay the glory of the Lord. The 
paft or the future, in fuch cafes, would be 
highly improper. Hence the abfurdity of 
the paflage juft quoted ; the fuppofition is 
that every art has (generally—at all times) 
a fyftem of principles. 

“ If the taxes laid by government were 
the only ones we had to pay.” 

The author’s meaning is, " the only 
taxes we have to pay j” and he was prob¬ 
ably led into the miftake by not under- 
ftanding the preceding hypothetical verb, 
were, which adlually fpeaks of the prefent 
time conditionally. 

The error will be more ftriking in the 
following palTages. 

"If an atheift would well eonfider the 
arguments in this book, he would confefs 
there was a God.” 

There was a God ! And why not con¬ 
fefs that there is a God ? The writer did not 
eonfider that the firft part of the fentence 
is conditional, and that the laft ought to 
be declaratory of a faft always exifting. 

"Two 
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“ Two young men have made a difcoV- 

ery that there was a God.”-Swift’s Arg. 

againft Abolifhing Chriftianity. 

A CURIOUS difcovery indeed ! Were the 
Dean ftill alive, he might find there is a 
great inaccuracy in that paffage of his 
^orks. 

“Yet were we to ufe the fame wordj 
where the figure was manifeft, we fhould 

ufe the prepofition fromi’ -Prieftley, 

Gram, p* 158. 

Here is the fame error, and the author 
may live to correal it. 

But of all this clafs of miftakes, the fol¬ 
lowing is the moft palpable. 

“ I AM determined to live, as if there 

was a future life.” -Hammon, quoted 

by Price and Prieftley. 

Hammon is an atheift, and it would 
require the fame abilities to reconcile the 
two words was future, as to reconcile his 
principles with the common fenfe of man¬ 
kind.* 

• The 

\ ... 

The great fourcc of thefe errors is this : Grammarians 

have confidel’cd that as a conjun6lionj and fuppofed that 

conjun6lions 
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I’he following paflage, from Gregory s 
Comparative View of the State and Faculties 
of Mauy is remarkable for this error. 

“ Men have been taught that they did 
(do) God acceptable fervice, by abftradting 
themielves from all the duties they owed 
(owe) to fociety and by inflifting on 
themfelves the fevered tortures which na¬ 
ture can fupport. They have been taught 
that it was (is) their duty,” &c. 

“ And yet one would think that this was 
the principal ufe of the ftudy of hiftory.” 
———Bolingbroke on Hid. letter 3. 

A SIMILAR fault occurs in one of Mrs. 
Thale’s letters to Dr. Johnfon, Aug. 9,1775. 

“—Yet 

conjunClions couple like cafes and modes a Latin rule 
that does not always hold in Englifh. But Mr. Horne 
Tooke has clearly proved the word that to be always a rel¬ 
ative pronoun : It always relates to a word or fentence ; 
and the reafon why grammarians have called it a conjunc¬ 
tion, may be this ; they could not find any word to govern 
it as a relative, and therefore did not know v/hat to do with 
it. But it is in fafl a relative word, thus, two men have 
made a difeovery this is one aflertion. What difeovery ? 

that or this is the difeovery the word that carrying the 
force of a complete affirmation ; there zoas a God.*’ Here 
we fee the abfurdity of Swift’s declaration and the common 
notions of a fubjunftive mode. There is no fubjunefive ; 
in flridlnefs of fpeech, all fentences are refolvable into dif- 
tin 61 : declaratory phrafes. “ There is a God two young 
men have difeovered that fo the fentence ffiould be writ¬ 
ten to ffiOw the true conllruflion. 
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“—^Yet I have always found the beft 
fupplement for talk nioai writing.” 

So in Blackftone’s Commentaries, book 
I. chap. 7. 

“It was obferved in a former chap¬ 
ter, that one of the principal bulwarks of 
civil liberty, or, in other words, of the 
Britifh conftitution, was the limitation of 
the Idng’s prerogative.” 

The obfervation had been made in time 
paft, but refpefting a fa6l that exifts now, 
and at all times while the Britilh conftitu¬ 
tion exifts. The fentence therefore fliould 
run thus ; “ it was obferved that one prin¬ 
cipal bulwark of civil liberty, is the limit¬ 
ation of the king’s prerogative.” 

No fault is more common j we every 
day hear fuch expreffions as thefe ; “ If I 
thought it was fo “ fuppofe I fliould fay 
flie was handfome;” “ I did not think it 
was fo late,” &c. Was, in the firft and laft 
examples, fliould be the infinitive, to be j 
and in the fecond, the prefent time, is. 
Had proper attention been paid to our lan¬ 
guage, fo many palpable miftakes w'ould 
not have crept into practice, and into the 

moft 
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moft correft and elegant writings. Dr. 
Reid is perhaps the only writer who has 
generally avoided this error. 

The Greek and Roman writers were not 
guilty of fuch miftakes. Either the vari¬ 
eties of infledfion in their languages, or 
fuperior Gare in the writers, made them 
attentive to the nice diftinftions of time. 
In the following paffage, the tranflators of 
the Bible, by adhering clofely to the orig¬ 
inal, have avoided the common error before 
mentioned. 

I KNEW thee that thou art an hard 
man.”—Matth. xxv. 24. “ Efuoy Hi o-xMikv h 

«vO/JW7ror j” literally, having known that thou 
art an hard man. So alio ver. 26, “ Thou 
wicked and flothful fervant, thou kneweji 
that 1 reap, where I fowed not“ riSns- 

Had thefe paflages been tranflated 
into the carelefs ftile of modern converfa- 
tion, and even of many excellent writings, 
they would have fk»od thus—“ I knew 
thee that thou waji an hard man”—“ thou 
kneweft that I reaped where I low not.” 
But the general chara6ter and condufl of 
the perfon mentioned in this parable, are 
fuppofed to exift at all times while he is 
living i and this general nature of the faff 
S 2 requires 
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requires the verb to be in the prefent time. 
To confirm this remark let the fentences 
be inverted j “ thou art an hard man, I 
knew thee to be fuch, or I knew it.” “ I 
reap where I fowed not, thou kneweft that.” 
This is an indubitable evidence of the ac¬ 
curacy of the tranflation.* 

An 

* A PASSAGE in Df. Middleton’s Life of Ciceroj is re¬ 
markably accurate ; The celebrated orator, Lr. Caflius, 
died of the fame difeafe (the pleurify,) which might proba¬ 
bly be then, as I was told in Rome it is now^ the peculiar 
diftemper of the place,” Was refers to time completely 
pajl j but is declares a raft that exifts generally, at all times ; 
the verb is therefore in the prefent tenfe, or as Harris terms 
it,f the aonjt'of tht preftnU So alfo in Dr. Reid’s Effays, 
vol. 1, p. i8, Thofe philofophers held, that there are 
three firft principles of all things which i& correft Bng- 
lilh. <« Arifliotle thought every objeft of human under- 
flanding enters at firft by the fenfes.”—Page 110. The fol¬ 
lowing paffage is equally correft. « There is a courage 
depending on nerves and blood, which was improved to 

the higheft pitch among the Greeks.”-Lillies, Hift. of 

Greece, vol. 1. p, 248. This courage is derived from the 
conftitution of the human body ; it exifts therefore at all 
thne.s j and had our author faid, «« there was a courage de¬ 
pending on nerves and blood, which the Greeks improved 
to the higheft pitch,” the fenfe would have been left im- 
perfeft, ' Here then we fee the indefinite ufe of this form 
of the prefent tenfe ; for were the verb is, in the foregoing 
example, limited to time now prefent, it would make the au¬ 
thor write nonfenfe ; it being abfurd to fay, the Greeks 
2000 years ago improved a courage which exifts only at the 
prefent time,'* So that verbs, in the prefent tenfe, exprefs 
fafts that have an unintQrrupted exiftence in pa,ft, p'^efent, 
and future time. 

+ Hermes, page 123. 
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An iiiverfion of the order of the fentence 
in the paffages firft quoted, will Ihow the 
common error in a moft ftriking light. 

“ There ’ivas a God, two young men 
have made that difcovery.’’ “ Men did 
God acceptable fervice, by abftrafting them- 
felves, &c. they have been taught this j it 
was their duty, they have been taught this.” 
“ The taxes we bad to pay to government, 
if thefe were the only ones.” This will 
not make fenfe to a man who has taxes Jiill 
to pay j the writer’s had to pay will not dif- 
charge the public debt. But it is unne- 
celTary to multiply examples and arguments j 
the reader muft be already convinced that 
thefe errors exift, and that I ought not to 
have been the firft to notice them. 

Sometimes this hypothetical tenfe is 
ufed with an infinitive for the future. In 
the following paflage it feems to be corredl. 

“ I WISH I were to go to the Elyfian 
fields, when I die, and then I Ihould not 
care if I were to leave the world tomor¬ 
row.”-Pope. 

But the following are hardly vindicable. 

“ Suppose they marched up to our mines 
with a numerous army, how could they 
S fubfift 
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fubfift for want of provifion.”-^Moyle, 

Piff. on the Rev. of Athens. 

“ If they foraged in fmall parties.”- 

Same. 

« 

The fenfe is future, and therefore Jhould 
march, Jhouldforage, would have been more 
corre£t. 

“ I SHOUL© not aft the part of an im¬ 
partial Ipeftator, if I dedicated the follow¬ 
ing papers to one who is not of the moft 

consummate and acknowleged merit.”- 

Speft. Dedic. 

If I Jhould dedicate, would have been 
more accurate. 

A SIMILAR fault occurs In the follow¬ 
ing paffage. 

If nature thunder'd in his opening ears, 

And Jlunn'd him with the mufic of the fpheres.^* 

Pope, Effay on Man. 

If nature Jhould thunder and fun him, is 
the meaning. 

There is another article that deferves 
to be mentioned ; which is, the ufe of a 
verb after as or than, apparently without a 
nominative, 


“ This 
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*' This unlimited power is what the heft 
legiflators of all ages have endeavored to 
depolit in fuch hands, as wouldpreferve the 

people from rapine.”-Swift, vol. 2. 

Contefts, 6cc. 

“ WovLD preferve' feems to have no 
nominative, for hands cannot be inferted 
without changing the form of the fentencej 
in thofe hands which would preferve. 

“ A HYPOCRITE hath fo many things to 
attend to, as make his life a very perplexed 
and intricate thing.”-Tillotfon. 

This mode of expreffion is however well 
eftablifhed and occafions no obfeurity. 
The truth is, as is an article or relative e- 
quivalent to that or which ; and the criti- 
cifms of Lowth on the conjundtions, where 
he condemns the ufe of as andyo in a num¬ 
ber of inftances, prove that he knew noth¬ 
ing about the true meaning of thefe words. 
See Diverfions of Purley, page 283. 

Another form of expreffion, peculiar 
to our language, is the participial noun, a 
word derived from a verb, and having the 
properties, both of a verb and a noun } as, 
“ I heard of bis acquirhig a large eftate.” 
Acquiring here expreffes xhc-aSl done, the 

acquilition ■, 
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acqiufitionj yet governs the following ob-^ 
jeflive cafe, ejiate. When a noun precedes 
the participle, it takes the fign of the pof- 
feffive, “ I beard of a mans acquiring an 
eftate.” This is the genuin Englifli idi¬ 
om ; and yet modern writers very improp¬ 
erly omit the fign of the pofleffive, as, I 
heard of a 7 nan acquiring an eilate. This 
omiffion often changes the fenfe of the 
phrafe or leaves it ambiguous. 

The omiffion of the lign of the'’fJolTefi-- 
ive in the following example is a very great 
fault. 

“ Of a general or public a£l, the courts 
of law are bound to take notice judicially 
and ex officio, without the Jlatute being 
particularly pleaded.”-Blackftone Com¬ 

ment. vol. I. p. 86. 

The prepofition •without here governs 
the phrafe following, which might other- 
wife be properly arranged thus, without 
the particular pleading of the fatute, or 
without pleadi^ig the fatute particularly. 
But as the fentence ftands, there is nothing 
to fliow the true conttruftion, or how the 
fentence may be refolved : Being i 3 cnAplead¬ 
ed both Hand as participles ; whereas the 

conftruftion 
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conftru6lion requires that they ftiould be 
confidered as ftanding for a noun ; for 
without does not govern Jiatute j without the 
fiatute, is not the meaning of the Avriter. But 
it governs pleading, or refers immediately to 
that idea or union of ideas, expreffed by be- 
i 7 ig particularly pleaded. As thefe laft words 
reprefent a noun, which is immediately 
governed by the prepofition, without, the 
word Jiatute Ihould have the fign of the 
pofleffive, as much as any word in the gen¬ 
itive cafe, without the Jiatute's being particu¬ 
larly pleaded j that is, without the particu¬ 
lar pleading of the fatute by the parties ; 
for in order to make grammar or fenfe, 
Jiatute muft be in the poffellive. 

To confirm thefe remarks, I would juft 
add, that when we fubftitute a pronoun in 
fuch cafes, we always ufethe poffeflive cafe. 
Suppofe the word Jiatute had been previ- 
oufly ufed, in the fentence j the writer then 
would have ufed the pronoun in the clofe 
of the fentence, thus ■, ‘‘ without its being 
particularly pleaded and I prefume that 
no perfon will contend for the propriety 
of, “ without it being pleaded.” 

So we fhould fay, ‘‘ a judge will not 
proceed to try a criminal, without his be¬ 
ing 
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ing prefent.” But would it be correft to 
fay, without him being prefent ? This 
mode of fpeaking will not, I am confident, 
be advocated : But unlels I am miftak- 
en, this laft exprelfion Hands on a foot¬ 
ing with the example cited, without the 
ftatute being pleaded. Numberlefs fimilar 
examples occur in thofe modern writers 
who aim at refinement of language. “ If 
we can admit the do 61 :rine of the Jlomach 
having a general confent with the whole 
fyftem.”—“ On account of the fyjiem being 
too highly toned,” &c. It is ftrange the 
writers of fuch language do not fee that 
there are in faft two polfeffives in fuch 
phrafes—“ on account of the too high ton¬ 
ing of the fyftem,” and that both ftiould be 
expreffed; thus, “on account of the fyjlem's 
being too high toned.” 

It may be queftioned whether the verb 
need may not with propriety be ufed in the 
third perfon Angular of the indicative, 
prefent, without the ufual termination of 
that perfon. Praftice will at leaft war¬ 
rant it. 

“But tho the principle is to be ap¬ 
plauded, the error cannot, and, in this en¬ 
lightened age, happily 7 ieed not be defend¬ 
ed.”-Erlkine, Orat. Temp.vol. i. p. 95. 

“ Now 
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“ Now a perfon jieedhnt enter into him- 
lelf and reflect on the operations of his 
own mind.”-Nugent’s Burlamaqui, i. 9. 

“ Hence it was adjudged, that the ufe 
need not always be executed the inftant the 

conveyance is made.”-Blackftone, Com. 

b. 2, chap. 20. 


Numberless authorities, of this kind 
may be produced ; but we niay Ipare the 
trouble, and only advert to the conftant 
pra6lice of fpeakers of every clafs j “he 
need not j” “ it need not,” Indeed, he needs 
not, altho grammatically correct, is fo of- 
fenfive to moft ears, that we have little 
reafon to expedt people will be perfuaded 
to ufe it. 

The fame may be faid of dare 3 “ he dare 
not.” 

I AM mijlaken, Lowth reprobates as bad 
Englifh i alferting that the phrafe is equiv¬ 
alent to I am mijimderjlood- In this criti- 
cilin the Bifhop is mijlakeii moft grofsly- 
\V hether the phrafe is a corruption of am 
mijlaking or not, is wholly immaterial; in 
the lenle the Englifli have ufed it from 
time immemorial and univerfally, mijlaken 

is 
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is a mere adjeflive, fignifying that one ia 
in an error ; and this fenfe the Bifhop 
Ihould have explained, and not rejefted the 
phrafe. 


P A R T I C L E S. 

THE fame author difapproves of to af¬ 
ter averfe j another example of his hafty 
decifion. The praflice of good writers 
and fpeakers is almoft wholly in favor of 
tc, and this is good authority ; the propri¬ 
ety of the Englifli particles depending al- 
TOoft folely on their ufe, without any ref¬ 
erence to Latin rules. Averfe is an ad- 
jeftive, defcribing a certain ftate or quality 
of the mind, without regard to motion, 
and therefore averfe from is as improper as 
contrary froniy oppofedfro?n, or reluSlant from. 
Indeed in the original fenfe of fromy ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Home Tooke, as denoting 
beginningy averfe from appears to be non- 
fenfe. 

The following phrafes are faid to be 
faulty ; previous tOy antecedent tOy with oth¬ 
ers of a limilar nature. The criticifm on 
thefe expreflions mull have been made on 
a veiy fuperficial view of the fubjedt. In 
this fentence, “ previous to the eftablilli- 

ment, 
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ment of the new government, the refolu- 
tions of Congrefs could not be enforced by 
legal compulfory penalties 5” previous re¬ 
fers to the word time or fomething equiv¬ 
alent implied, at the time previous., or during 
the time or period, previous to the eftablifli- 
ment of the new government. This is the 
ftridl grammatical refolution of the phrafe} 
and the ufual corredtion, previoujly, is 
glaringly abfurd •, during the time previoujt^ 
to the eftablijhment into fuch wild errors 
are men led by a flight view of things, or 
by applying the principles of one language 
to the conftruflion of another.* 

Agreeable to bis promife, he fent me 
the papers j” here agreeable is corretl; for 
it refers to the faft done j he fent me the 
papers, which fending was agreeable to his 
promife. In fuch cafes, pradice has often 
a better foundation than the criticifms 
which are defigned to change it.' 

According is ufually numbered among 
the prepofitions j but mofl: abfurdly ; it is 

always 

* PREVIOUS may be vindicated on another principle; 
viz. by confidering it as qualifying the whole fubfequent 
member of the fentence. The refolutions of Congrefs 
could not be enforced by legal penalties ; this faH was pre¬ 
vious to the eftablifhm«nt.” &c. But the other is the real 
con ft ruction. 
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always a participle, and has always a ref¬ 
erence to fome noun or member of a fen- 
tence. '■'■According to his protnife, he called 
on me laid evening.” Here according re¬ 
fers to the whole fubfequent member of 
the fentence ; “ he called on me laft even¬ 
ing, which (the whole of which fafts) was 
according to his promife.” No perfon pre¬ 
tends that “ accordmgly to his promife” is 
good Englilh j yet the phrafe is not more 
incorre6t than “ agreeably to his promife,” 
or "■ previoujly to this event,” which the 
modern critics and refiners of our language 
have recommended. 

“ Who do you fpeak to T' “ Who did he 
marry ?” are challenged as bad Englifh ■, 
but ’who 7 n do you fpeak to ? was never ufed 
in fpeaking, as I can find, and if fo, is 
hardly Englifli at all. There is no doubt, 
in my mind, that the Englifti who and the 
Latin qui, are the fame word with mere va¬ 
riations of dialect. Who, in the Gothic or 
Teutonic, has always anfwered to the Lat¬ 
in nominative, qui j the dative cui, which 
was pronounced like qui ; and the ablative 
quo i in the fame manner as whofe lias an¬ 
fwered to cujus, in all genders; whotn to 
que/n, quam, and what to quod. So that 
who did he fpeak to ? Who did you go with? 

were 
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were probably as good Englifh, in ancient 
times, as cut dixit ? Cum quo ivijli ? in Lat¬ 
in. Nay, it is more than probable that 
‘who was once wholly ufed in alking quef- 
tions, even in the objeflive cafe j who did 
he marry ? until fome Latin ftudent began 
to fufpetSl it bad Englifh, becaufe not a- 
greeable to the Latin rules. At any rate, 
whom do you fpeak to ^ is a corruption, 
and all the grammars that can be formed 
will not extend the ufe of the phrafe be¬ 
yond the walls of a college. 

The foregoing criticifms will perhaps 
illuflrate and confirm an affertion of Mr. 
Horne Tooke, that “ Lowth has rejected 
much good Englifh.” I fhould go farther 
and afiert that he has criticized away more 
phrafes of good Englilh, than he has cor- 
redled of bad. He has not only miftaken 
the true conflrudlion of many phrafes, but 
he has rejected others that have been uled 
generally by the Englifh nation from the 
earlieft times, and by arbitrary rules, fub- 
ftituted phrafes that have been rarely, or 
never ufed at all. To dete6t fuch errors, 
and reftrain the influence of fuch refpefl- 
able names, in corrupting the true idiom of 
our tongue, I conceive to be the duty of 
every friend to American literature. 

On 
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On examining the language, and com¬ 
paring the practice of fpeaking among the 
yeomanry of this countiy, with the ftile of 
Shakefpear and Addifon, I am conftrained 
to declare that the people of America, in 
particular the Enghlh defendants, fpeak 
the moft pure Englijh now known in the 
world. There is hardly a foreign idiom 
in their language j by which I mean, a 
phrafe that has not been ufed by the be ft; 
Englifh writers from the time of Chaucer. 
They retain a few obfolete ‘words, which 
have been dropt by writers, probably from 
mere afFe(!d;ation, as thofe which are fubfti- 
tuted are neither more melodious nor ex- 
preffive. In many inftances they retain 
correct phrafes, inftead of which the pre¬ 
tended refiners of the language have intro¬ 
duced thofe which are highly improper and 
abfurd. 

Let Engliflimen take notice that when 
I fpeak of the American yeomanry, the 
latter are not to be compared to the illit¬ 
erate peafantry of their own country. The 
yeomanry of this country confifl: of fub- 
flantial independent freeholders, maftiers of 
their own perfons and lords of their own 
foil. Thefe men have confiderable educa¬ 
tion. They not only learn to read, write 
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And keep accounts 5 but a vaft proportion 
of them read newfpapers every week, and 
befides the Bible, which is found in all 
families, they read the beft Englifh fer- 
mons and treatifes upon religion, ethics, 
geography and hiftory 5 fuch as the works 
of Watts, Addifon, Atterbury, Salmon, &c. 
In the eaftern Rates, there are public 
fchools fufficient to inllrudt every man’s 
children, and moft of the children are 
actually benefited by thefe inftitutions. 
The people of diftant counties in Eng¬ 
land can hardly underftand one anoth¬ 
er, fo various are their dialedts but in 
the extent of twelve hundred miles in A- 
merica, there are very few, I queftion 
whether a hundred words, except fuch as 
are ufed in employments wholly local, 
which are not univerfally intelligible. 

But unlefs the rage for imitating for¬ 
eign changes can be refirrained, this agree- 
ble and advantageous Uniformity will be 
gradually deRroyed. The Randard writ¬ 
ers abroad give us local pra6tice, the mo¬ 
mentary whims of the great, or their own 
arbitrary rules to direft our pronuncia¬ 
tion ; and we, the apes of fafhion, fubmit 
to imitate any thing wc hear and fee. 
Sheridan has introduced or given fanflion 
T to 
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to more arbitrary and corrupt changes of 
pronunciation, within a few years, than 
had before taken place in a century ; and 
in Perry’s Dictionary, not to mention the 
errors in what he molt arrogantly calls his 
“ Only fure Guide to the Englilh Tongue,” 
there are whole pages in which there are 
fcarcely two or three words marked for a 
jult pronunciation. There is no Diction¬ 
ary yet publilhed in Great Britain, in 
which fo many of the analogies of the 
language and the juft rules of pronuncia¬ 
tion are preferved, as in the common prac¬ 
tice of the well informed Americans, who 
have never confulted any foreign ftandard: 
Nor is there any grammatical treatife, ex¬ 
cept Dr. Prieftley’s, which has explained 
the real idioms of the language, as they are 
found in Addifon’s works, and which re¬ 
main to this ddy in the American praCtice 
of fpeaking. 

The refult of the whole is, that we 
Ihould adhere to our own praCtice and gen¬ 
eral cuftoms, unlefs it can be made very 
obvious that fuch praCtice is” wrong, and 
that a change will produce fome conlider- 
able advantage. 


DISSERTATION 



Of the ConfruSiion of Englifo Verfe. — Paufes^ 
^ExpreJJion.—Of reading Verfe. 


Of-the CONSTRUCTION of ENGLISH 
VERSE. 

S poetry has ever been num¬ 
bered among the fne arts, 
and has employed the pens 
of the firft geniufes in all 
nations, an ihveftigation of 
the fubjeft muft be gratify¬ 
ing to readers of tafle. And it muft be 
the more agreeable, as it has been much 
negle 61 :ed, and the nature and conftruftion 
of Englifh verfe have frequently been mif- 
underftood. 

Most profodians v/ho have treated par¬ 
ticularly of this fubjecSt, have been guilty 
of a fundamental error, in cohfideriug the 
T 2 movement 
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movement of Englifli verfe as depending 
on long and fliort fyllables, formed by long 
and fliort vowels. This hypothefis has led 
them into capital rniRakes. The truth is, 
many of ihofe fyllables which are confid- 
ered as long in verfe, are formed by the 
ihorteft vowels in the language; as Jireiigthy 
health, grand. The dodtrine, that long 
vowels are requifite to form long fyllables 
in poetry, is at length exploded, and the 
principles which regulate the movement 
of our verfe, are explained ; viz. accent and 
emphajis. Every emphatical word, and ev¬ 
ery accented fyllable, will form what is 
called in verfe, a long fyllable. The un¬ 
accented fyllables, and unemphatical raon- 
ofyllabic words, are confidered as Ihort fyl¬ 
lables. 

But there are two kinds of emphafis ; 
a natural emphafis, w^hich arifes from the 
importance of the idea conveyed by a word j 
and an accidental emphafis, which arifes 
from the importance of a word in a par¬ 
ticular fituation. 

The firfl: or natural emphafis belongs to 
all nouns, verbs, participles and adje6lives, 
and requires no elevation of voice ; as, 

“ Not halfio fwift the /r^wbling doves can 

The 
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The iaft or accidental emphafis is laid 
on a word when it has fome particular 
meaning, and when the force of a fentence 
depends on it; this therefore requires an 
elevation of voice j as, 

‘‘Perdition catch my foul—but \do love thee/’ 

So far the profody of the Englifh lan¬ 
guage feems to be fettled; but the rules 
laid down for the conftru6tion of verfe, 
feem to have been imperfedl and dilputed. 

Writers have generally fuppofed that 
our heroic verfe conlifts of five feet, all 
pure lambics, except the firft foot, which 
they allow may be a Trochee. In confe- 
quence of this opinion, they have expunged 
letters from words which were neceiTary ; 
and curtailed feet in fuch a manner as to 
disfigure the beauty of printing, and in 
many inflances, deflroyed the harmony of 
our bell poetry. 

The truth is, fo far is our heroic verfe 
from being confined to the lambic meafure, 
that it admits of eight feet, and in fome 
inflances of nine. 1 will not perplex my 
readers with a number of hard names, but 
proceed to explain the feveral feet, and 
T 3 fliow 
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fhow in what places of the line they are ad- 
miffible. 

An lambic foot, which is the ground of 
Englifh numbers, confifts of two fyllables, 
the hrft Jl:iort and the fecond Icng. This 
foot is admitted into every place of the line. 
Example, all lambics. 

Where flaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no chrlftians third for gold.” 

Pope. 

The Trochee is a foot confifting of two 
fyllables, the firft long and the fecond Jhort. 
Example. 

cc If/arms m the fun, refrefhes in the breeze, 

Glows in the dars, and blodbms in the trees.” 

Pope. 

The Trochee is not admiffible into the 
fecond place of the line j but in the third 
and fourth it may have beauty, when it 
creates a correfpondence between the found 
and fenfe. 

Eve rightly call’d mether of all mankind.” 

“And daggered by the droke, drops the large ox.” 

The "Spondee is a foot confifting of two 
long fyllables. This may be ufed in any 
place of the line. 

1 0 “ Good 
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I. Good life be now my tafk, my doubts arc done.” 

Dryden. 

2. “As {orci^!dncmountd\x\"s monftrous growth he flood.” 

Pope. 

But it has a greater beauty, when preced¬ 
ed by a Trochee. 

“Load the tM hark and launch Into the main.” 

3. “ The mountain goats came hounding o’er the lawn.” 

4. “He fpoke, and fpealdng in proud /rJumph fpread, 
The long contended honors of her head.” 

Pope. 

5. “ Singed arehisbrows,thefcorchlng Y\isgrow black, 

Pope. 

The Pyrrhic is a foot of two fliort fylla- 
bles j it is graceful in the firft and fourth 
places, and is admiflible into the fecond 
and third. 

1. “ JVfr in the helplefs orphan dread a foe.” 

Pope. 

2. -—“ On they move, 

Indih^/iibly firm,”——Milton. 

3. “ The two extremes appear like man and wife, 
Coupled togetherthe fake of flrifo.” 

Churchill. 

But this foot is moft graceful in the fourth 
place. 

The dying gales that pant ubh the trees.” 

«T© 
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“To fartheft fhores the ambrofial fpirit fliesj 

Sweet to the world and to the fkies/^ 

The Amphibrach is a foot of three fyl- 
lables, the firft and third fhort, and the 
fecond long. It is ufed in heroic verfe on¬ 
ly when we take the liberty to add a fhort 
fyllabie to a line. 

“The piece you fay is incorrefl:, why take ity 

I’m all iabmiirion, what you’d have tty make it,"* 

This foot is hardly admiflible in the 
folemn or fublirae Rile. Pope has indeed 
admitted it into his ElTay on Man : 

“What can ennoble fots orflaves or cowards, 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the H 5 wards.” 

Again : 

“To figh for ribbands, if thou art fo filly, „ 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra or Sir Billy. 

But thefe lines are of the high burlefque 
kind, and in this iHle the Amphibrach 
clofes lines with great beauty. 

The Tribrach is a foot of three fyllables, 
all fhort; and it may be ufed in the third 
and fourth places. 

“ And rolls impetow5 to the fubje£l plain. 

Or thus ; 

“ And thunders down impetitjar to the plain.” 

The 
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The Da6lyl, a foot of three fyllables, 
the firft long and the two laft flioit, is ufed 
principally in the firft place in the line. 

Furious he fpoke, the angry chief replied.’* 

Murmuring^ and with him fled the (hades of night.” 

The Anapaeft, a foot confiding of three 
fyllables, the two firft fhort and the laft 
long, is admiftible into every place of the 
line. 


Can a bofom fo gentle remain, 

Unmoved when her Corydon fighs ? 

Will a nymph that is fond of the plains, 

Thefe plains and thefe valleys defpife i 
Dear regions of filence and (hade, 

Soft fcenes of contentment and eafe, 

Where 1 could have pleafingly flay’d. 

If ought in her abferice could pleafe.” 

The trifiyllabic feet have fuffered moft 
by the general ignorance of critics j moft 
of them have been mutilated by apoftro- 
phes, in order to reduce them to the lambic 
meafure. 

Thus in the line before repeated, 

“Murmuring, and with him fled the ihades, of night,” 

we find the word in the copy reduced to 
two fyllables, murmring, and the beauty cf 
the Dactyl is deftroyed. 


Thus 
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Thus in the following: 

‘‘ On every fide with fhadowy fquadrons deep/^ 

by apoftrophizing every and Jhadoivy, the 
line lofes its harmony. The fame remark 
applies to the following ; 

And hofts infuriate (hake the fhudd’ring plain.’* 

But fafhion fo directs, and moderns raife 
On fafiiion’s mould'ringhzky their tranfient praife.” 

Churchill. 

Poetic lines which abound with thefe 
triffyllabic feet, are the moft flowing and 
melodious of any in the language j and yet 
the poets themfelves, or their printers, 
murder them with numberlefs unneceflary 
contraclions- 

It requires but little judgement and an 
car iiidiiFercntly accurate, to diftinguifli the 
contradlions which are neceflary, fromthofe 
which are neediefs and injurious to the 
verfification. In the following paflage wc 
find examples of both. 

“She went from op’ra, park, afiembly, play, 

To morning walks and pray’rs three times a day; 

To part her time hwixt reading and bohea, 

To mufe and fpill her folitary tea ; 

Or o’er cold cofiee trifle with the fpoon, 

Count the ilow clock, and dine exad: at noon ^ 
Divert her eyes with pid:ures in the fire, 

Hum half a tune, tell ftories to the ’fquire ; 
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Up to her godly garret after fev’n, 

There ftarve and pray, for that’s the way to heav’n.’* 

Pope’s Epifdes, 

Here e in opera ought not to be apof- 
trophized, for fuch a contradfion reduces 
an Amphibrachic foot to an lambic. The 
words prayers^ /even and heaven need not 
the apoftrophe of e for it makes no dif¬ 
ference in the pronunciation. But the 
contraction of over and betwixt is neceffa- 
ry; for without it the nteafure v/ould be 
imperfect. 


PAUSES. 

HAVING explained the feveral kinds of 
feet, and fliown in what places of a verfe 
they may be ufed, I proceed to another im¬ 
portant article, the paufes. Of thefe there 
are two kinds, the cefural paufe, which di¬ 
vides the line into two equal or unequal 
parts; and the Jinal paufe which clofes the 
verle. Thefe paufes are called mujical, be- 
caufe their foie end is the melody of verfe. 

The paufes which mark the fenfe, and 
for Hiis reafon are denominated fentential, 
are the fame in verfe as in proie. They 
are marked by the ufual flops, a comma, a 
femicolon, a colon, or a period, as the 
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fenfe requires, and need no particular ex¬ 
planation. 

The cefural paufe is not effential to 
verfe, for the fhorter kinds of meafure are 
without it; but it improves both the mel¬ 
ody and the harmony. 

Melody in mufic is derived from a fuc- 
cellion of founds; harmony from different 
founds in concord. A fingle voice can pro¬ 
duce melody j a union of voices is necefla- 
ly to form harmony. In this fenfe har¬ 
mony cannot be applied to verfe, becaufe 
poetry is recited by a fingle voice. But 
harmony may be ufed in a figurative fenfe, 
to exprefs the efiPedl; produced by obferving 
the proportion which the members of verfe 
bear to each other.* 

THE cefural paufe may be placed in any 
part of the verfe ; but has the fineft effeft 
upon the melody, when placed after the 
fecond or third foot, or in the middle of 
the third. After the fecond : 

‘‘In what retreat, inglorious and unknown. 

Did genius lleep, when dulnefs feized the throne.’^ 

After the third: 

“O SAY 


* Sheridan’s Art of F.eadin^, 
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SAY what ftranger caufe, yet unexplored. 
Could make a gentle belle reje(5l a lord 

In the middle of the third : 

‘‘Great are his perils, in this ftormy time, 

Who raflily ventures, on a fea of rhime.’’ 

In thefe examples we find a great degree 
of melody, but not in all the fame degree. 
In comparing the divifions of verfe, we ex¬ 
perience the moft pleafure in viewing thofe 
which are equal •, hence thofe verfes which 
have the paufe in the middle of the third 
foot, which is the middle of the verfe, are 
the moft melodious. Such is the third ex¬ 
ample above. 

In lines where the paufe is placed after 
the fecond foot, we perceive a fmaller de¬ 
gree of melody, for the divifions are not e- 
qual j one containing four fyllables, the 
other fix, as in the firft example. 

But the melody in this example, is much 
fuperior to that of the verfes which have 
the cefural paufe after the third foot; for 
this obvious reafon : When the paufe 
bounds the fecond foot, the latter part of 
the verfe is the greateft, and leaves the moft 
forcible impreffion upon the mind ; but 
when the paufe is at the end of the third 

foot, 
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foot, the order is reverfed. We are fond 
of proceeding from fmall to great, and a 
climax in found, pkafes the ear in the fame 
manner as a climax in fenfe delights the 
mind. Such is the firlt example. 

It mull be obferved further, that when 
the cefural paufe falls after the fecond and 
third feet, both the final and cefural paufes 
are on accented fyllables ; whereas when 
the cefural paufe falls in the middle of the 
third foot, this is on a weak fyllable, and 
the final paufe, on an accented fyllable. 
This variety in the latter, is another caufe 
of the fuperior pleafure we derive from 
verfes divided into equal portions. 

THE paufe may fall in the middle of the 
fourth foot j as, 

‘‘Let favor fpeak for others, v/orth for me j’’ 

but the melody, in this cafe, is almofl loft. 
At the clofe of the firft foot, the paufe has 
a more agreeable effect. 

“That’s vile, fiiould we a parent’s fauk adore, 

And err, becaufe our^fathers err’d before ?” 

In the middle of the fecond foot, the 
paufe may be ufed, but produces little mel¬ 
ody. 

“ And 
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“ And who but wifhes to invert the laws 
Of order, fins againfi: the eternal caufe.” 

Harmony is produced by a proportion, 
between the members of the fame verfe, or 
between the members of different verfes, 
Example. 

“ Thy forefts, Windfor, and thy green retreats. 

At once the monarch’s, and the mufe’s feats, 

Invite my lays. Be prefent fylvan maids. 

Unlock your fprings, and open all your lhades.” 

Here we obferve, the paufe in the firft 
couplet, is in the middle of the third foot; 
both verfes ar^ in this refpedt fimilar. In 
the laft couplet, the paufe falls after the 
fecond foot. In each couplet feparately 
confidered, there is a uniformity 5 but when 
one is compared with the other, there is a 
diverlity. This variety produces a pleaf- 
ing effedl.* The variety is further en- 
creafed, when the firft lines of feveral fuc- 
ceeding couplets are uniform as to them- 
felves, and different from the laft lines, 
which are alfo uniform as to themfelves. 
Churchill, fpeaking of reafon, lord chief 
juftice in the court of man, has the follow¬ 
ing lines. 

“Equally form’d to rule, in age and youth, 

The friend of virtue, and the guide to youth; 


* Sheridan, 
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To her I bow, whofe facred power I feel j 

To her decilion, make my laft appeal \ 

Condemn’d by her^ applauding worlds in vain 

Should tempt me to take up my pen again ; 

By her abfolv’d, the courfe I’ll ftill purfue \ 

Reojon\ for me, God is for me too.” 

THE firft line of three of thefe couplets, 
has the paufe after the fecond foot j in this 
confifts their fimilarity. The lalt line in 
three of thenii has the paufe in the middle 
of the third foot j they are uniform as to 
themfelves, but different from the forego¬ 
ing lines. This paffage, which on the 
whole is very beautiful, fuffers much by 
the fixth line, which is not verfe, but rath¬ 
er hobbling profe.* 

The foregoing remarks are fufficient to 
illuflrate the ufe and advantages of the cef- 
ural paufe. 

The final paufe marks the clofe of a line 
or verfe, whether there is a paufe in the 

fenfe 


* Chur CHILL has improved Englifli verfification, but 
was fometimes too incorreft. It is a remark of fome writ¬ 
er, «« That the greatefl geniufes are feldom correfl:/’ and the 
remark is not without foundation. Homer, Shakefpear, 
and Milton, were perhaps the greateft geniufes that ever 
lived, and they were certainly guilty of the greatelt faults. 
Virgil and Pope were much inferior in point of genius, but 
excelled in accuracy. Chuichill had genius, but his con¬ 
tempt of rules made him fometimes indulge a too great lat¬ 
itude of exprellion. 
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fenfe or not. Sentential paufes ftiould be 
marked by a variation of tone ; but the fi¬ 
nal paufe, when the clofe of one line is in¬ 
timately connected with the beginning of 
the next, fhould be merely a fufpenfion of 
the voice without elevation or depreflion. 
Thus : 

“ Of man’s firrt: difobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe,” &c. 

When thefe lines are read without a 
paufe after the words fruit and tajie, they 
degenerate into profe. Indeed in many 
inftances, particularly in blank verfe, the 
final paufe is the only circumftance which 
diilinguifhes verfe from profe. 

EXPRESSION. 

ONE article more in the conftruction 
of verfe delerves our obfervation, which is 
Exprefion. Expreffion confifts in fuch a 
choice and diftribution of poetic feet as are 
beft adapted to the fubjeft, and beft calcu¬ 
lated to imprefs fentiments upon the mind. 
Thofe poetic feet, which end in an accent¬ 
ed fyllable, are the moft forcible. Hence 
the lambic meafure is beft adapted to fol- 
emn and fublime fubjeils. This is the 
U meafure 
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mealurfi of the Epic, of poems on grave 
moral fubjedls, of elegies, &c. The Spon¬ 
dee, a foot of two long fyllables, when ad¬ 
mitted into the lambic meafure, adds much 
to the folemnity of the movement. 

“While the clear fun, rejoicing ftill to rife, 

In pomp rolls round immeafurable fkies.” 

Dwight. 

The Dadfyl, rolls round, exprefles beau¬ 
tifully the majefty of the fun in his courfe. 

It is a general rule, that the more im¬ 
portant fyllables there are in a palTage, 
whether of profe or verfe, the more heavy 
is the flile. For example : 

“A PAST, vamp’d* future, old, reviv’d new piece.’^ 
“Men, bearded, bald, cowl’d, uncowl’d, (hod, unfhod.’^ 

Such lines are deftitute of melody and 
are admiffible only when they luit the found 
to the fenfe. In the high burlefque ftile, 
of which kind is Pope’s Dunciad, they give 
the fentiment an ironical air of importance, 
and from this circumftance derive a beau¬ 
ty. On the other hand, a large proportion 
of unaccented fyllables or particles, deprives 
language of energy j and it is this circum¬ 
ftance principally which in profe confti- 
tutes the difference between the grave hif- 

torical. 
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toricai, and the familiar ftile. The great- 
eft number of long fyllables ever admitted 
into a heroic verfe, is feven, as in the fore¬ 
going } the fmalleft number is three. 

‘‘ Or to a fad variety of woe/^ 

The Trochaic meafure, in which every 
foot clofes with a weak fyllable, is well 
calculated for lively fubjefts. 

“Softly fweet in Lydian meafures 
Soon he foothM his foul to pleafures j 
War he fung is toil and trouble. 

Honor but an empty bubble,'’ &c. 

The Anapseftie meafure, in which there 
are two fhort lyliables to one long, is belt 
adapted to exprefs the impetuofity of paf- 
fion or aftipn, Shenftone has ufed it to 
great advantage, in his inimitable paftoral 
ballad. It deferibes beautifully the ftrong 
and lively emotions which agitate the lov¬ 
er, and his anxiety to pleaie, wliich con¬ 
tinually hurries him from one object and 
one exertion to another. 

“ I HAVE found out a gift for my fair, 

I have found where the wood pigeons breed; 

Yet let me that plunder forbear, 

She will fay ’twas a barbarous deed. 

For he ne’er could prove true, (he averr’d. 

Who could rob a poor bird o|her young ; 

And I lov’d her the more when I heard 
Such tendernefs fall from her tongue.” 

U 2 The 
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The Amphibrachic meafure, in which 
there is a long fyllable between two fhort 
ones, is beft adapted to lively comic fub- 
jedls i as in Addifon’s Rofamond. 

Since conjugal paflion 
Has come into fafhion. 

And marriage fo blefl: on the throne Is, 

Like Venus Til fhine, 

Be fond and be fine. 

And Sir Trufty fhall be my Adonis.** 

Such a meafure gives fentiment a ludi¬ 
crous air, and confequently is ill adapted 
to ferious fubjeits. 

Great art may be ufed by a poet in 
choofmg words and feet adapted to his 
fubje6l. Take the following Ipecimen. 

“Now here, now there, the warriors fall ; amain 
Groans murmur, armor founds, and fhouts convulfe 
the plain.** 

The feet in the laft line are happily 
chofen. The flow Spondee, in the begin¬ 
ning of the verfe, fixes the mind upon the 
difinal fcene of woe j the folemnity is 
heightened by the paufes in the middle of 
the fecond and at the end of the third foot: 
But when the poet comes to fhake the plains, 
he clofes the line with three forcible Iam¬ 
bics. 


Of 
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Of a fimilar beauty take the following 
example. 

“ She all night long, her amorous defcant fung/' 

The poet here defigns to defcribe the 
length of the night, and the mulic of the 
Nightingale’s fong. The firft he does by 
two flow Spondees, and the lad: by four 
very rapid fyllables. 

The following lines, from Gray’s Elegy, 
written in a country church yard, are dif- 
tinguifhed by a happy choice of words. 

“For who, to dumb forgetfulnefs a prey. 

This pleafmg anxious being e'er refign’d ? 

Left the warm precinfts of the cheerful day. 

Nor caft one longing lingering look behind 

The words longing and lingering exprefs 
mod: forcibly the reludtance with which 
mankind quit this date of exidence. 

Pope has many beauties of this kind. 

“ And grace and reafon, fenfe and virtue fplit, 
With all the ra(h dexterity of wit/’ 

THE mute confonants, with which thefe 
lines end, exprefs the idea of rending afun~ 
der, with great energy and effecl. The 
words rajh and dexterity are alfo judiciouf- 
ly chofen. 

U 3 Iw 
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In defcriWng the delicate fenfations of 
the moft refined love, he is remarkable for 
his choice of fmooth flowing words. There 
are fome pafTages in his Eloifa and Abelard, 
which are extended to confiderable length, 
without a fingle mute confonant or harfh 
word. 

(^READING VERSE. 

WITH refpecl to the art of reading 
yerfe, we can lay down but a few fimple 
rules j but thefe may perhaps be ufeful. 

1. Words fhould be pronounced as they 
are in profe and in converfation j for read¬ 
ing is but rehearfing another’s converfation. 

2. The emphafis fhould be obferved as 
in profe. The voice fhould bound from 
accent to accent, and no flrefs fhould be 
laid on little unimportant words, nor on 
weak fyllables. 

3. The fentential paufes fhould be ob¬ 
ferved as in profe ; thefe are not affedled 
by the kind of writing, being regulated en¬ 
tirely by the fenfe. But as the ccfural and 
final paufes are defigned to encreafe the 
melody of verfe, the ftriclefl attention mull 
be paid to them in reading. They mark 
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a fufpenfion of voice without rifing or fall¬ 
ing. 

To read profe well it is neceflary to under- 
lland what is read; and to read poetry well, it 
is further neceflary to underftand the ftruc- 
ture of verfe. For want of this knowlege, 
mofl: people read all verfe like the lambic 
meafure. The following are pure lambics. 

“ Above how high progrefTive life may go ! 

Around how wide, how deep extend below 

It is fo eafy to lay an accent on every 
fecond fyllable, that any fchool boy can 
read this meafure with tolerable propriety. 
But the misfortune is, that when a habit 
of reading this kind of meter is once form¬ 
ed, perfons do not vary their manner to 
fuit other meafures. Thus in reciting the 
following line, 

“Load the tall and launch into the main,” 

many people would lay the accent on ev¬ 
ery fecond fyllable ; and thus read, our 
poetry becomes the mofl: monotonous and 
ridiculous of all poetry in the world. 

Let the following line be repeated with¬ 
out its paufes, and it lofes its principal 
beauty. 

“ Bold, as a hero,, as a virgin, mild,” 

So 
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So in the following. 

‘‘Reason, the card„ but pafiion, is the gale/* 

“ From ftorms, a fhelter,, and from heat, a fhade.** 

The harmony is, in all thefe inftances, 
improved much by the femipaufes, and at 
the fame time the fenfe is more clearly un-. 
derflood. 

Considering the difficulty of reading 
verfe, I am not furprifed to find but few 
who are proficients in this art. A knowl- 
ege of the ftrudture of verfe, of the feveral 
kinds of feet, of the nature and ule of the 
final, the ciefural and the femicefural paufes, 
is eflential to a graceful manner of reading 
poetry; and even this, without the beft 
examples, will hardly effedt the purpofe. 
It is for this reafon, that children fhould 
not be permitted to read poetry of the more 
difficult kind, without the beft examples 
for them to imitate. They frequently 
contradf, in early life, either a monotony 
or a fing fong cant, which, when grown 
into a habit, is feldom ever eradicated. 
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[A, page 42, Text,] 

The author of the Specimen of an Ety^ 
mological Vocabulary,’^ aflerts that ‘‘ the Celtic was 
demonflrably the origin of the Greek and Latin; of 
moft, if not all the languages of Europe ; of part of 
Africa and the two Tartaries.” 

Mons. Gebelln, who has, with great induftry, in- 
veftigated the origin of the European languages, is of 
opinion that the Celtic was fpoken from the borders of 
the Hellefpont to the ocean, and from Troy to Cape 
Finifterre and Ireland, “ La langue Celtique, dans 
fon fens le plus extendu, efl la langue que parlerent les 
premiers habitans de TEurope, depuis les rives de T- 
Hellefpont & de la Mer Egee, jufques a celle de TO- 
cean ; depuis le cap Sigee aux portes de Troie, jufques 
au cap de Finifterre in Portugal, ou jufques en Ire-* 
lande.”-Dif. Prelim, art. 2. 

From this language, he fays, fpmng the Greek or 
Pelafgic, prior to Hefiod and Homer—the Latin or that 

of 
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of Numa—the Etrufcan, fpoken In a confiderable part 
of Italy—the Thracian, fpoken on the Danube, from 
the Euxine to the Adriatic fea, which was the fame as 
the Phrygian—the Teutonic or German, fpoken from 
the Viftula to the Rhine—the Gaulifti, fpoken on the 
Alps, in Italy, on this fide the Po, and from the Rhine 
to the Ocean, including France, the Low Countries, 
Switzerland, Alemain, and the two Bretagnes—alfo 
the Cantabrian, or ancient language of Spain—infhort, 
the Runic, fpoken in tlie North, Denmark, Sweden, &c. 

The only pure remains of this primitive Celtic, the 
fame author fuppofes, are found in Wales, Cornwall, 
and Brittany in France, where the people tlill fpeak di- 
ale(^s of a language which is proved to be the ancient 
Britilh. 

Separes ainfi du refte de I'univers, ces debris des 
anciens Celtes ont conferve leurs anciens ufages, & par- 
lent une lanque qui n’a aucun rapport a celles des peu- 
ples qui les ont fubjugues, 5 c qui s’eft partagee en trois 
diale6tes, le Gallois, le Cornouaillien, 5 c le Bas Breton ; 
dialecles qui ont entr’eux le plus grand rapport, 5 c qui 
font incontehablement les precieux reftes de Pancienne 
langue des Celtes ou des Gaulois.”-Dif. Prelim. 

Separated from the reft of the world, thefe re¬ 
mains of the ancient Celts have preferved their ancient 
cuftoms, and fpeak a language which has no agreement 
With thoje of their conquer or and wliich is divided into 
three dialedls, the Vv^elfli, the Cornifti, and the Armor- 
k—diale£Is which have a clofe affinity with each oth^ 
er, and which are, beyond difpute, the precious remains 
of the ancient Celtic or Gauliih language.”^ 

In this paffiage the author feems to contradift what 
he had juft before advanced, that the Celtic was the 

primitive 

^ It is faid that the Celtic has a great affinity with the oriental lan¬ 
guages. “ Magnam certe cum linguis orientalibus affiniiatem reciner. 
Ml notant Dr. J. Davies paiTim in Dittionaiio fuo Carrbro Crirannico^ 
tt Samuel Bochaitus in I'ua Ccographica iiKia.*’——'Wallis, Gram* 
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primitive language of Europe, from which fprung the 
Gothic or German. Now the Franks, Normans and 
Saxons, who fubdued Gaul and Britain, fpoke dialeds 
of the Gothic ; confequently there muft have been, up¬ 
on our author’s own hypothecs, feme agreement be¬ 
tween the ancient Celtic and the more modern lan¬ 
guages of the Goths, Saxons, and other northern con¬ 
querors of the Celtic nations. This agreement will ap¬ 
pear, when I come to collate a number of words in the 
different languages. 

Many learned men have attempted to prove that 
the Northern Goths and Teutones, and the Celts who 
lived in Gaul and Britain, were originally the fame peo¬ 
ple. Monf. Mallet, the celebrated hidorian, has com-^ 
pofed his “ introdu^!:tion to the Hiftory of Denmark” 
upon this hypothecs. His tranflator is of a differ¬ 
ent opinion, and has generally fubdituted the Englifh 
word Gothic” for the Celtique” of the original, in 
a preface to his tranllation, he endeavors to confute the 
opinion of Monf. Mallet, Cluverius, Fellutier and oth¬ 
ers, and prove that the Gothic and Celtique nations 
were ab origlne two didincf races of men. Great eru¬ 
dition is difplayed on both fides of the quedion, and 
thofe who have a tade for enquiries of this kind, will 
receive much fatisfadtion and improvement, in reading 
what thefe authors have written upon the fubjeft. 

After a clofe examination, I freely declare myfelf 
an advocate for the opinion of Monf. Mallet, Lhuyd> 
and Pellutier, who fiippofe the Celts and Goths to be 
defeended from the fame original dock. The fepara- 
tion however mud: liave been very early, and probably 
as early as the fird: age after the Hood. I'o fay that 
the Gothic and Celtique languages have no 
would be to contradi£f the mod pofitive proofs; yet the 
affinity is very fmall—difcoverable only in a few words. 

The modern EngliflijDaniffi, Swcdifii and German 
^re all unqucftionably derived from the fame language \ 

they 
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they have been fpoken by difbnft tribes, probably not 
two thoufand years, and almoft one half of that period, 
the founds have been in fome meafure fixed by written 
charaTers, yet the languages are become fo different 
as to be unintelligible, each to thofe who fpeak the oth¬ 
er. But, fuppofe tv>'o languages feparated from the pa¬ 
rent tongue, two thoufand years earlier, and to be fpok- 
en, thro the whole of that time, by rude nations, unac¬ 
quainted with writing, and perpetually roving in for- 
elfs, changing their refidence, and liable to petty con- 
quefis, and it is natural to think their affinity mufi: be¬ 
come extremely obfcure. This feems to have been the 
fact with refpeil: to the Gothic and Celtic tongues, 
'^rhe common parent of both was the Phenician or He¬ 
brew. This affertion is not made on the foie authori¬ 
ty of Mofes ; profane hiflory and etymology furnifh 
firong arguments to prove the truth of the feripture ac¬ 
count of the manner in which the world was peopled 
from one ftock or family. Of thefe two ancient lan¬ 
guages, the Celtic or Britiib comes the nearefi: to the 
Hebrew, for which perhaps fubfiantial reafons will be 
affigned. The Gothic bears a greater affinity to the 
Greek and Roman, as being derived through the an¬ 
cient Ionic or Pelafgic, from the Phenician. 

Lhuyd, a celebrated and profound antiquary, re¬ 
marks, Arch. Brit, page 35. It is a common error 
in etymology to endeavor the deriving all the radical 
words of our weflern European languages from the 
Latin and Greek ; or indeed to derive conftantly the 
primitives of any one language from any particular 
tongue. When we do this, we feem to forget that all 
have been fubjcdl to alterations ; and that the greater 
and more polite any nation is, the more fubje<Sl:, (partly 
for improvement, and partly out of a luxurious wan- 
tonnefs) to new model their language. We muft 
therefore neceffarily allow, that W'hatever nations were 
of the neighborhood and of one common origin with 
the Greeks and Latins, when they began to diftinguifh 
themfeives for politen'efs, they mufi have preferved their 

languages 
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languages (which could differ from theirs only in dia¬ 
lers) much better than they; and confequently no ab- 
furdity to fuppofe a great many words of the language, 
fpoken by the old aborigines, the Ofci, the Laeftrigonesj 
the Aufonians, j^lnotrians, Umbrians and Sabines, out 
of which the Latin was compofed, to have been better 
prefervedin the Celtic than in the Roman. ‘‘Lingua 
Hetrufea, Phrygia, Celtica (fays the learned Stiernhelm) 
affines funt omnes ; ex uno fonte derivatas. Nec 
Graeca longe diftat, Japheticas funt omnes ; ergo et 
ipfa Latina. Non igitur mirium eft innuinera vocab- 
iila didiarum Linguarum communia effe cum Latinis.’^ 
And that being granted, it muft alfo be allowed that the 
Celtic (as w^ell as all other languages) has been beft pre- 
ferved by fuch of their colonies, as, from the fituation 
of their country,, have been the leaft fubjedi to foreign 
invallons. Whence it proceeds that we always find the 
ancient languages are beft retained in mountains and 
iflaivds.’" 

The refult of this dodlrine is, that the primitive Cel¬ 
tic was preferved, in greateft purity, in Britain, before 
the Roman and Saxon conquefts, and fince thofe peri¬ 
ods, in Wales and Cornwall. Hence the affinity be¬ 
tween the Hebrew and Eritifh, which will afterward 
appear. 

Wallis remarks that it is doubtful whether many 
words in the Englifh and German languages are de¬ 
rived from the Latin, or the Latin from the Teutonic, 
or whether all were derived from the fame ftock. “ Mul- 
tas autem voces, quae nobis cum Germanis fere funt 
communes, dubium eft an prifei oliin Teutones a La- 
tinis, an hi ab illis, aut denique utrique ab eodem com¬ 
mune fonte, acceperint.’'-Gram. Cap. 14. 

But I prefume that hiftory, as well as etymology, 
will go far in folving the doubt, and incline us to be¬ 
lieve that the Teutonic, Greek and Latin were all chil¬ 
dren of the fame parent tongue. 


We 
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We firfl hear of men in the mild climate of Afia 
Minor, and about the head of the Mediterranean. 
Soon after the flood, the inhabitants began to migrate 
into diitant countries. Some of them went northward 
and fettled in Ba£friania and Hyrcania, thence extend¬ 
ing v^eflward along the fhores of the Cafpian fea into 
Armenia. From thefe Afiatic colonies, fprung the 
Scythians and the numerous tribes that afterwards cov¬ 
ered the territory of modern Ruffia, Sweden and Den¬ 
mark. The different tribes or holds of thefe people 
were called Cimbri, (perhaps from Gomcr) Galli, Um- 
bri, 5 cc. and fettled the northern parts of Europe as far 
as the Rhine. 

The northern Greek countries, Thrace and Myfia, 
were peopled by the defendants of Tiras or Thiras, a 
fon of Japhet. I'he whole country from Thrace to 
Peloponnefus w'as inhabited by the pofterity of Javan and 
Cittim j indeed Ionia, the ancient name of Greece, 
feems to be derived from Javan, J ox I being ancient¬ 
ly pronounced as liquid /, or y confonant, and as it is 
ftill pronounced in the German ja^ yaw. Thefe fettle- 
ments were made long before the Pelafgic migrations 
into Greece, which happened at lead 2000 years before 
Chrift. The original language of Greece was called 
lonlc^ fi'om Javan or Ion, T he Pelafgi were probably 
Phenicians j and ancient hiftorians relate that they car¬ 
ried letters into Greece ; but thefe muft have been in a 
very rude (rate, fo early after their invention nor do 
we find that they were ever much ufed \ at leaft no rec¬ 
ords or inferiptions, in thefe charadlers, are mentioned 
by the Greek hiftorians, 

CadxMus introduced the Phenician letters into 
Greece 1494 years before Chrift. Thefe letters were 
introduced with fome difficulty, and both Cadmus and 
his followers were obliged to adopt the Ionic or original 

Japhetic 


* The invention of letters is aferibed to Taaut or Theuth, the fon of 
loon after the flood. 
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Japhetic language, vs'hich was afterwards written in his 
Phenician characters. 

The Greeks, at dllFerent periods, fent colonies into 
diftant parts of the country. Thefe fettled in Thrace, 
Macedon, on the banks of the Euxine, in Alia Minor, 
in Italy, Sicily and on the fouthern fliore of the Medi¬ 
terranean. This Ionic or Japhetic language was there¬ 
fore the root of the Greek and Latin, it was alfo the 
root of the Gothic language, fpoken in the north of 
Europe ; and from which, after the revolution of ages, 
the (hocks of war, and the improvements in fcience, no 
lefs than feven or eight different languages are derived.* 

Profane hiftory therefore warrants us in aflerting 
that the Greek, Roman, and all the modern languages 
of the north of Europe, and the Englifli, among the 
reft, had a common ftock. But hiftory alone would 
not fiience our objections to this theory, were it not in- 
conteftibly proved by a number of radical words, com¬ 
mon to ail, which are not yet loft in the changes of 
time* Etymology therefore furnifhes a demonftration 
of what is related in hiftory. When one fees the words 
yivutrxu and yvoco in Greek, nofeo^ and anciently, gnofe^ 
in Latin, and know in Englifh, conveying the fame idea, 
he is led to fufpeCt that one nation borrowed the word 
from another. But when did the Englifli borrow this 
word ? The word was ufed by the Saxons, long before 
they could have had any knowlege of Greek or Ro¬ 
man authors. It furnifhes therefore a ftrong prefump- 
tion that all the ftreams came from the fame fountain. 
But when we examin further, and find many, perhaps 
a hundred words or more, common to all thefe lan¬ 
guages, the evidence of their common origin becomes 
irrefiftible. This in faCt is the cafe. 

The authors then who have labored to prove the 
Greek and Latin Languages to be derived from the 

Geiiic^ 

* I strongly fufi.>e£V tha*; the primitive language of the north of 
Europe was the root of the Sclavonic, ftill retained in Ruflaa, Poland, 
Hungary, &:c« and that the Gothic was introduced at a later period. 
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Celtic^ miilake the truth. The Celtic was not prior to 
the Greek and Latin, but a branch of the fame Jhck \ 
that is, cotemporary with thofe languages. 

This Japhetic language, I take to be coeval with the 
Phenician or Hebrew ; and there are fome Hebrew 
words in the Englilh language, which muft have been 
derived thro the Saxon or Teutonic. But the old 
Britifh, as I before remarked, retained the greateft affin¬ 
ity to the Hebrew. The reafon which appears proba¬ 
ble, has been already affigned ; the Celts and Britons 
in the weft of Europe, remained, till tlie times of Juli¬ 
us Csefar, lefs difturbed by wars and revolutions, than 
the inhabitants of Alia, Egypt and Greece. 

But I am inclined to believe further, that the de- 
fcent of the Britons from the iirft Japhetic tribes that 
fettled in Greece, was more diredl, than thro the Go- 
merians or Cimbri, who travelled northward along the 
Ihores of the Baltic. I fufpefl that very ancient colo¬ 
nies fettled on the (hores of the Mediterranean, in Italy 
and Spain, and thence found their way to Gaul and 
Britain, before the northern tribes arrived thro Germa¬ 
ny and Belgium. This would account for the affinity 
between the Hebrew language and the Wellh. The 
opinion however is not well fupported by hiftorical 
la£Is, and the ancient name of the Britifh language, 
Cymraeg^ denoting its defcent from the Chnbric is a 
weighty objedion.^ 

It is certain however that Carthage was fettled by 
Fhenicians, about 900 years before Chrift. Greek 
colonies went thither in the following century, and not 
long after tliey fettled at Marfeilles in Gaul. The peo¬ 
ple therefore on both ftiores of the Mediterranean w'cre 
defcended from the fame ftock as the northern nations. 

Accordingly 

^ This obje^lion however may be obviated Lloyd's fuppofition, 
mentioned in the note, page 50, that the primitive inhabitants ot Brit¬ 
ain weie JenomlnaLed Cuydeiians, and the Cyffiri or W'^elih were anoch- 
cr branch of the Celtic Cimbri, who came from the North, fettled in 
Britain and gave name to the language. 
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Accordingly we are not furprized to find fome radical 
words nearly the fame in all the exifting languages of 
Europe. See Jackfon’s Chronological Antiquities, 
Vol. 3, with Lhuyd, Geblin, and others. 

To illuftrate what I have advanced, refpe 61 :ing the 
firft peopling of the w^orld, and the derivation of moft 
European languages from one mother tongue, I will 
here infert fome remarks from Rowland’s Mona Anti- 
qua Reftaurata, p. 261, with a table of words, evident¬ 
ly of Hebrew original. 

A'YJJjewtng the Affinity and near Refemblance^ 
both in Sound and Signification^ of many I fiords of the 
Ancient Languages of Europe with the Original Hebrew 
Tongue. ^ 

“ FOR the better Underftanding of the parallels of 
this following table, it is to be obferved, that letters of 
one and the fame organ are of common ufe in the pro¬ 
nunciation of words of different languages—as for ex¬ 
ample, ^9 A are labials : tT, D, S^ are den¬ 
tals : G, if, Cy are gutturals—and therefore if 

the Hebrew word or found begins with, or is made of, 
any one of the labials, any of the reft of the fame or¬ 
gan will anfwer it in the derivative languages. The 
fame is to be obferved in ufing the dental and the gut¬ 
tural letters. For in tracing out the origin of v/ords, 
we are more to regard the found of them than their lit¬ 
eral form and compofition ; wherein we find words 
very often, by the humors and fancy of people, tranf- 
pofed and altered from their native founds, and yet in 
their fignlfication they very well fit their original pat¬ 
terns. I (hall only exemplify in the letters My and 
Fj which are of one organ, that is, are formed by one 
inftrument, the lip; and therefore are promifeuoufly 
ufed the one for the other, in pronouncing words of one 
language in anothep. The Hebrew B is generally pro¬ 
nounced as confonant. And the Irilh alfo, moft 
commonly in the middle of a word, pronounce M as a 
W 
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V\ as we find the ancient Britons to have made ufe of 
or rather which they pronounce as for M and 
B in many Latin words ^ as, 


Latin. 

Animal 

Furnia 

terminus 

Calamus 

p7‘imus 

Amms 

Arma 

Firmus 

AJo name fit um 

Flrmamentuffi 

Lament or 

Elementum 

Alemorare 

Hycms 

Clamare 


British. Latin. 


Anlfail 

Tyrfa 

Terfyn 

Calaf 

Prlf 

Afon 

A^au 

Ffyrf 

Monfent 

Ffurfafen 

Llefain 

Elfen 

Myfyrlo 

Gauaf 

Llajaru 


Numerus 

Columna 

Gemelli 

Rofna 

Scribo 

Liber 

Remus 

Donio 

Rehello 

Plumxi 

Catamanus 

Dlfneta 

Lima 

Lamina 


British. 

Nifer 
Colofn 
Gefeill 
Rhufain 
Scrifenii 
ilyfr 
Rhuuyf 
Dofi 
Rhyfela 
Pluf 
Cadfan 
Dyfed 
Llif 
Llafn^ &C-, 


We are not to wonder at this analogy of founds in 
the primitive diftincfion of languages. For before the 
ufe of writing, which has efiablifhed the correct form 
of words, people were only guided by the ear in taking 
the found of words, and they pronouneed and uttered 
them again as the organs of their voice were beft fitted 
for it ; and it happening that the aptitude and difpofi- 
tion of thofe organs, peeuliar to fome people and coun¬ 
tries, were variobs (as we find to this day fome nations 
cannot (hape tiieir voice to exprefs all the founds of an¬ 
other’s tongue,) it aceordingly affeifed and inclined 
fome parties of people to fpeak the fame confonants 
liarder or fofter, to utter the fame vowtIs broader or 
narrower, longer or Ihcrter, as they found themfelves 
befl: difpofed to do. And thereupon cufiorn prevailing 
with particular fets of people, to continue the ufe of 
fuch different pronunciation as they affedfed, the words 
fo varied came at kr;gth to take on them different forms, 

and 
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and to be efteemed and taken as parts of different lan¬ 
guages) tho in their origin they were one and the rame."^ 


Hebrew. 


Derivatives. 


EngU/Jj. 


“ AUCH 

Awch 

Brit, 

The edge of a fword 

Even 

Maen 


A ftone 

Agam or 
Leagam 
Ivah 

Lagam 

Corn. 

A pool or lake 

Deis-yfu 

Br. 

To de/ire 

Auor 

Awyr 


Lightned air 

Ano 

Yno 


Then 

Achei 

Achau 


Brethren or kindred 

Aedenei 

Gwadnau 


The foies of the feet 

Calal 

Domen 

Gehel 

Cyllell 

Tomen 


To wound or pierce 
Muck or dung 

Coal 



Sal 

Sal 

Br. 

Vile or of no account 

Kadal 

Gadael 


To forfake or defift 

Aggan 

Angeion 

Greek 

A veflel or earthen pot 

Alaph 

’Alpho 


To find 

Bama 

Bomos 


An altar 

Hag 

Agios 


Holy 

Hadar 

C Cadair 

1 Katha 

Br. 

Irijh 

Honor or reverence 

Hia 

Yhi 

Br. 

She 

Goph 

Corph 


A body, corpfe 

Deraich 

K Braich 
/ Raich 


An arm 


Dad 


^ It Is commonly obferved, that different climate?, airs and aliments^ 
do very much diverlify the tone ot the parts and mul'cles ot human bvid- 
ics j on Ihme of which the moJuhuion of the voice much depends. The 
peculiar mollhure of one country, the drought of another (other caufe's 
from food, &c. concurrijig) extend or contract, fwell or attenuate, the 
organs of the voice, chat the found made thereby is rendered either fhnll 
or hoarfe, foft or hard, plain or lifping, in proportion ►o that con tradition 
or extenhon. And hence it is, that the Chinefe and Tartars have 
foma founds in their language, that Europeans can icarceiy imitate : 
And it is well known in Europe itfeif, that an Engiiihinan is n.''t 
able agreeably to converfe with a ftranger, even in one and the faiT!:^ 
Latin j nay, even In England, it is noted by iVlr. Camden and Dr. Full¬ 
er, that me natives of Carleton Curlew m Leiv.e:'»Ci-lhire, l>y a cc/Ciia 
pcraliarity of the place, leave the tur/* of then voice very dTf^:rent fL.'m 
thof* of ths nCghborine village:;. 

w 2 
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Hebrew^ 


Derivatives. 


Englijh. 


Dad 

Diden 

Br. 

The dug or udder 

Ager 

Aggero 

Lat. 

To heap together 

Elah 

-Illi, ill« 


They, mafc, ^ fem. 

Angil 

Axilla 


The arm pit 

Dapfh 

Daps 


Cheer or dainties 

Hen 

En ! ecce! 


Lo ! behold ! 

Phar 

Pherd 

Greek 

To bear or carry 

Har ibon 

Arrhabon 


A pawn or pledge 

Phalat 

Phulatto 


T0 keep or defend 

Pathah 

Peitho 


To perfuade 

Gab 

Gibbus 

Lat. 

Bent or crooked 

Dur 

Duro 


To endure 

Laifh 

Lis 

Greek 

A lion 

Deka 

Deko 


To bite 

Ephach 

Ophis 


A ferpent 

Dath 

Deddf 

Br. 

A law 

Denah 

Dyna 


This, that, there it is 

Hiflah 

J Ys taw 
\ Diftaw 


Be filent 

Cala 

Claf 


To be fick 

Clei 

Cleas 

Ir'tjh 

Jewels, ornaments 

Devar 

Deveirim 

To fpeak 

Ein 

Ynys 

Br. 

Ifland 


r Aman Armor, 


Hama 

4 Ymenyn 

Br. 

Butter 


Llm 

Irijh 


Ivo 

Nava 


His enemy 

Beala 

Mealam 


To be wafted 

Vock 

J Vacuus 
\ Gwac 

Lat. 

Br. 

Empty 

Aita 

Ydyw 


Is, or arc 

Bar 

Bar 

Irijh 

Son 

Bareh 

Bara 

Br. 

Meat, orviftuals 

Beram 

Verum 

Lat. 

But, neverthelefs 

Beth 

Bvnh 

Br. 

A houfe, booth 

3 e 

She 

Irijh 

He, or him 

(jaha 

lachau 

Br. 

To heal, or cure 

Gad 

CM 


An army 




Boten 
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Bo ten 

Potteii 

Gever 

Gwr 

Hada 

Ed 5 

Boa 

Bao 

Aniah 

Ania 

Charath 

Charatto 

Maas 

Mifeo 

Semain 

Semaino 

Aaz 

^Aix 

Aleth 

Alaeth 

Elil 

Ellylly 

Allun 

Llwyn 

Amunath 

Amynedd 

Ap 

Wep 

Itho 

Iddo 

Atun 

Odyn 

Atha 

Aeth 

Ifche 

Yffu^ 

Emaeth 

Ymaith 

Barach 

Parch 

Gobah 

Coppa 

Geven 

Cefn 

Gedad 

Gwiwdod 

Gaiaph 

Cau 

Evil 

Beafch 


Babel 

—, 

Baroth 


Gaah 

— 

Dum 

--- 

Dufch 

— 

Hebifch 

--- 

Hua 

__ 

Haras 

7^3 


Er. The belly 
A man 

Greek To cherifli 
To come 
Sadnefs 
To infculp 
I hate 
I fhew 
A goat 
Br, A curfe 
Idol 

A grove of oaks 

Conftancy 

Face 

With him 
A furnace 
Went, or came 
To burn 
From him 
To efteem, or blcfs 
T'he top 
A ridge, or back 
Excellency 
To fliut, or inclofe 
Evil 
Bafe 

7 o babble, cabal; and 
hablar in Spanilh, to 
fpeak ; Lat. fabula > 
fariboles, idle 

talk 
Broth 
Gay 
Dumb 
To dalh 
To abafh 
He, majc. gencL 
To harafs 

Chittak 
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Hebrew, 

Derivatives, 

Englijh, 

Chittah 


Wheat 

Mefurah 


A meafure 

Sahap' 

— 

To Iweep 

Charath 


To write 

Saar 


A fhower 

Aanna 


To annoy 

Phaeer 

— 

Fair 

Pheret 

— 

A part, or portion 

Pliasrck 


Fierce 

Eretz 

— 

Earth; Sax. hertha 

Sad 

-- 

Side 

Spor 

— 

A fparrow 

Kinneh 


A cane 

Kera 

— 

To cry 

Shekel 

— 

Skill 

Rechus 

-- 

Riches 

Kre 


A crow 

Pafa 


To pafs 

Halal 

-- 

A hole 

Caaat 


To cut 

Ragez 

--- 

To rage 

Ragal 

— 

To rail, or detraft 

Maguur 

Magwyr 

Habitation 

Madhevi 

Myddfai 

Didempers 

Doroth 

T oreth 

Generations, encreafb 

Dal 

Tal 

Tall and high 

Havah 

Yfu 

Was, or'has been 

Mahalac 

Male 

A pathway, or a balk 

Hilo 

Heulo 

Shining. Jpollo^ SoL 

Tor 

C Tear Irijh, 

J Terfyn Br, 

A boundary, or limit 

Siu 

Syw 

Refplendent 

Achalas 

Achles 

Defence, Achilles 


r Machno 

Places of defence of old 

Machaneh 

4 and 

in the co. of Mont¬ 


(_ Mechain 

gomery. Pcnmachnq 

Chorau 

Crau 

Holes 


Chovefh 
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Chorefh 

Cors 

£r. 

A place full of fmall 
wood or reeds 

Nodah 

Nodi 


To make known, or 


note 

Jadha 

C Addef 
) ’Oida 


To know 

Hathorath 

Athrawiaeth Br. 

Difcipline 

Jch 

Eich 


Your, or your own 

Jared 

I wared 


Defcended 

Cha 

Chvvi 


You 

Jain 

Gwin 


Wine 

Toledouth 

Tylwyth 


Generations 

Lus 

Llyfu 


lY go away, or avoid 

Caolath 

Colled 


A lofs 

Houiiil 

Ynnill 


Gain 

Jedcr 

Yftyr 


Confideration 

Jadadli 

Gwahodd 


To invite 

Cafodoth 

Cyfoeth 


Honours, or wealth 

Cis 

Gift 


A cheft 

Bar 

t Far 

1 Bara 

Lat, 

Br. 

Bread corn 

Shevah 



Seven 

Dakar 

■ 


A dagger 

Hinnek 

__ 


7 'o hang 

Shelet 



A fliield 

Hever 

. . .. 


Over, or above 

Shibbar 

— 


To fhiver, or quake 

Jiled 

— 


child 

Ch(£bel 

*- 


A cable 

Parak 

Gannaf 

Coll 

Hannah 

-- 


To break 

A knave, or a thief 
All 

To annoy, or hurt 

Eth 

I Etos 

Greek 

1 /Ttas 

Lat, 

A year, or age 

San 

Coena 


A fupper 

Nabal 

Nebulo 


A churl 


Mot 


* JltD Tckjj thou art my fon. Pfalm ii. 
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Derivatives, 

Englijh, 

Mot 

Adotus Lat. 

Motion 

Bath 

Bates Greek 

A thorn 

Eden 

Edone 

Pleafure 

Kolah 

Kleio 

To praife 

Sas 

Ses 

A moth 

Phac 

Phake 

Lentil 

Skopac 

Scopo 

To fpeculate 

Jounec 

Jevangc Br, 

A fuckling 

Hnmohad 

Ammod 

Covenant 

Farad 

Pared 

A partition 

Keren 

Corn 

A horn 

Kefel 

Cefail 

7 'he armpit 

Me-Ab 

Mab 

Son, or from a father 

Luung 

Llyngcu 

To fwallow 

Teinutha 

Difetha 

DeflrudBon 

Ceremluach 

Cromlech 

A facrificing ftone 

Hamule 

Ami 

Plenty, or ftore 

Mah ? 

Mae ? 

What ? where ? how 1 

A-lagal 

Alaglu 

To betray 

Makel 

Magi 

A half 

Meria 

M^r 

Fat, or marrow 

Mout 

Aludo 

To remove 

Adeth 

Methu 

To die, or fail 

Mar 

Alaer 

A lord 

Alarad 

Brad 

* Rebellion 

Nafe 

Nef 

Joyful 

Taphilu 

Taflu 

To cafl: 

Hanes 

Hanes 

To fignify 

Nevath 

Neuadd 

Habitation 

Ji^ral 

Ifel or Ifelu 

To throw down, 

Naoaph 

Nwyf 

Liift 

Nadu 

Nadu 

They moan 

Sethar 

Sathru 

To throv/under feeS; 

Heber 

Aber 

A ford, or pafl'age 

N ucchu 

Nychu 

Being fmitten 

Nuu 

Nhwy 

They, or thofe 

Naodhad 

Nodded 

To efcape 


GadaU 

* MEREDUTH is the fame with Mevad^ a Brltifh name* 
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Gadah 

Gadaw 

Br. 

To pafs by 

Niued 

Niweid 


To fpoil 

Goloth 

Golwyth 


Burnt offerings 

Mohal 

Moel 


Top of a hill 

Galas 

Glwys 


Pleafant 

Hafetn 

A fen 


A rib, or bone 

Garevath 

Gwarth 


Shame 

Taphug 

piffyg 


Want, or defect 

Phoreth 

Ffrwyth 


Fruit, or effeft 

Pach 

Bach 


A crooked flick 

Pinnoiith 

Pennaeth 


Chief, or upperitiofl 

Phinnah 

Ffynau 


To profper 

Path 

Peth 


A part or portion 

Philegefli 

Fiiloges 


A concubine 

Caton 

Cv;ttyn 


Short and little 

Cir 

Caer 


A walled town 

Reith 

Rhith 


Appearance 

Tireneh 

Trin 


To feed and look after 

Ragah 

Rhwygo 


To tear, rag 

Rafail 

Ras and Rhad 

Grace, or good will 

Semen 

Saim 


Fat, or oil 

Saraph 

Sarph 


A ferpent 

Sac 

Sach 


A -^fack 

Phuk 

V Ffug 
i Fucus 

Lat, 

Difguife 

Phasrek 

Ferocia 


Fiercenefs 

Pinnah 

Pinna 


Battlement 

Pigger 

Piger fult 


Lazy 

Naca 

Neco 


To flay 

Ad 

Ad 


Unto 

Nut 

Nuto 


To nod 

Da rag 

Trech 5 

Greek 

To run to, or come at 

Bala 

Palai 


Some time ago 

Hannak 

J ’Agch 5 
i Tagu 

Br. 

To ftrangic 

Naar 

Nearos 

Greek 

New or lately 

Agab 

’Agapao 


To love 




Pacha 

It h2s this 

found in mofl: of the ancient toujuss. 
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Hebrew. Derivatives. Englijh. 


Pacha 

Pege 

Greek 

A fountain 

Paraih 

Phraf 5 


To declare, phrafe 

Kol 

KaleoG. GalwJ 5 . 

To call 

Mafhal 

Eafileuo 

Greek 

To reign 

Shareka 

Syrinx 


A fyringe 

Pckaiim 

Pecora 

Lat. 

Cattle 

Ahel 

Aula 


A hall 

Carpas 

Carbafus 


Fine linen, or lawn 

iTlh 

iTflesZ^.Tes 5 r. 

Heat, or hot weather 

Gibar 

Guberno 

Lat. 

T'o govern 

Parah 

Vireo 


To look green 

Ki 

Quia 


Wherefore 

( 31 am 

Olirn 


Of old 

Golem 

Glomus 


A clew of thread 

A mam 

Ymam 


Mother, mamma 

Coaphar 

Gwobr 


Reward 

Cala 

Caula 

Lat. 

A fheepfold 

Sarch 

Serch 

Br. 

Luftful 

Goliath 

Glv^th 


A bed 

Fathehen 

Put tain 


A whore 

Burgad 

Bwrgais 


A burgefs 

^i'erag 

Drwg 


Bad, or evil 

Dafgar 

Dyfgl 


Adilh 

Shiovang 

Siongc 


Honorable 

Anas 

Annos 


To inrtigate 

Tam 

Dim 


Nothing 

Pherch 

Y fetch 


A daughter 

Tetuva 

Edifar 


Penitent 

Leamor 

Ar lafar 


Saying 

Cafas 

CeifiO 


To fearch 

Cark 

Carchar 


To bind ; Lat. career 

Kam 

Cam mu 


To bend 

CafiTa 

Cyff 


A beam 

Cevel 

Ar gyfyl 


Near 

Dumsa 

Dam meg 


A fimilc 

'For and Sor I'arw 


A bull; Lat. taurus 

lAirna 

Teyrn 


A prince, tyrant 

M^nos 

Myddyn 


A mountain 
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Malas 

Melys 

Sweet 

Palac 

Piygu 

To fold 

Banc 

Maine 

A bench 

Malal 

Malu 

To grind 

Marak 

Marc 

A note 

Cadif 

Gwadu 

To tell a lie 

Tohum 

Eyfn 

Depth 

Cohr 

Coler 

A neckband, collar 

Corontha 

Coroii 

A crown 

Berek 

Br% 

A breach 

Bagad 

Bagad 

A great many 

Arach 

Arogli 

To fmell 

Nagarti 

Yn agos 

To approach 

Ciliah 

Ceilliau 

Stones 

Gevr 

Cawr 

A giant 

Kec 

Ceg 

A mouth 

Kuii 

Cwyno 

'Fo lament 

Natfar 

Dinyftr 

Dchrudfion, or rum 

Pinnah 

Pinagl 

Pinnacle 

Mahalal 

Mawi or MoU 

'Fo praife 

Hedel 

Hoedl 

Life 

Halal 

Haul 

Sun 

Gavel 

G a fa el 

Tenure 

Lalhadd 

Giafaidd 

Blueifti 

Gerein 

Grym, grymmiis 

Bony or flrong 

Mafac 

Cym-^inyfcu 

To mingle 

Gana 

Canu 

To fing j Lat. cano 

Cell mail 

Calumnia Lat. 

Reproach 

Netz 

Nifus 

Phideavor 

Ptlel 

Pfileo 

T'o make bear 

Shuflian 

Sou Ton 

Lilly 

Shecan 

Sceneo 

To dvv^II in tabernacles 

Kalal 

Gwael Br. 

Vile 

Taffi 

Diffoddi 

To extinguiflt 

'Ffelem 

Delw 

An image 

floberi 

Obry 

Men over a gain ft 

Aen-adon 

Anudon 

Difciaiming God, or 
perjury.” 

Here 
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Here are about fifty Englifh words, which, from 
their near refemblance to the Hebrew, both in found 
and fignification, muft have been borrowed from the 
latter in modern ages, or been preferved thro fucceflive 
generations from Heber to the prefent times. But 
they could not have been introduced into Englifii in 
modern ages, for many of them are found in the other 
branches of the Gothic, the German, Danifh and 
Swedifh ; and it can be proved that they exifted in the 
original Gothic or northern language. For example, 
our W'ord earth is found in Hebrew, and in all the dia- 
leffs of the Gothic. Hebrew, ert or eriz ; Welih, 
d'aira ; Greek, ; Latin, terra ; Gothic, airthal ; an¬ 
cient German, erth or berth f Saxon, eariho \ Low Dutch, 
eierden ; High Dutch, erden 3 Swifs, e?rkn ; Scotch, airth ; 
Norwegian or Norfe, iorden \ Danifh, lorden ; Swedlfii, 
iordenne ; Irelandic, lordu. In the pronunciation of 
thefe words there is little difference, except fuch as is 
common to the feveral languages. The ancients afpi- 
rated their words more frequently than the moderns j 
hence the old Germans pronounced the word with as 
appears by a paffage in Tacitus, De Mor. Germ. 40. 

Nec quidquam notabile in fingulis, nifi quod in com¬ 
mune Herthum^ id eft terrain^ matrem colunt.”—The 
modern nations of the north generally write and pro¬ 
nounce d where we write th \ as erden \ and the i of the 
Norvs^egians anfwers to our c or y, fo that lordeJi is pro¬ 
nounced ; and it is remarkable that many of the 

common Englifli people flill pronounce earthy yerth. 

The Hebrew turna is found in the Britifh teyrn^ fig- 
nifylng a prince or ruler. This word is the root of the 
Greek Uirannos^ the Latin tyrannus^ the Britifh dyrnas^ a 
kingdom or jurifdiH;ion, which is ftill preferved in the 
modern Welth deyrnas ; and we fee the v;ord in the 
name of the celebrated Britifh commander, Vortighcriu 
Our word tyrant is derived from it, but it is always ufed 
in a bad fenfe. 

In the Hebrew rechus or rehis^ w^e have the origin of 
tlie Englifli rick^ riches^ and the terminaticn rick 

in 
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in bifhop-r/V/^5 and anciently, in k\ng-rick ; the word 
originally denoting landed property^ in which wealth was 
fuppofed to confift, and afterwards From 

the fame word are derived the Anglo Saxon rye ; the 
Franco Theotife, rihhi ; the Cimbric, rickie ; the an¬ 
cient Irifti or Gaedhlig, riogda ; the Low Dutch, rijeke ; 
the Frific, rick \ the German, reich ; the Swifs, rijeh ; 
the Danilh, rige ; the Norwegian, riga ; the Swedifh, 
ricke ^ the French, riche^ and the Spanifh, riccosy a gen¬ 
eral name for nobility, or wealthy proprietors of land. 

The word Caer feems to have been a very ancient 
name for a city or town. We probably fee this word 
in a great number of Welih names, Carmarthen^ Car^ 
narvony Carlijlcy Szc, This word feems alfo to be the 
origin of Cairoy in Egypt ; Carthage or town of the 
horfe the cirthe of the Numidians, and the Caere of 
the Etrufean. ‘^Inde Turnus Rutilique, diffifi rebus, 
ad florentes Etrufeorum opes Mezentiumque eorum 
regem, confugiunt ; qui Caerey opulento turn oppido 
imperitans—baud gravatim focia arma Rutulis junxit.’^ 
—Liv. lib. I. 2 . Here we hear of the word before the 
foundation of Rome. 

But the affinity between the Hebrew and Britifh is 
much more obvious, than that between the Hebrew 
and Englifh. There are about one hundred and eighty 
Britifh words in the foregoing table, which are clearly 
the fame as the Hebrew ; and there is no way to ac¬ 
count for the fa( 5 f, but by fuppofing them to be all de¬ 
rived from the fame primitive tongue. 

The refemblance between the Wcifh, Latin and 
Englifh may be obferved in the following. 


IFelJJ?, Latifl* 

Y’fgol fchola 

Y’fpelio Tpolio 


fchool 

fpoil 


Englijh^ 


YTprid 


* The armorial enfign of Carthage was a horfe. 


3 J 4 
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JFeiJh. Latm. 

Y’fprici fpiritus 

ftatus 

Yllod fladium 


Engltjh^ 

fpirit 

ftate 

furlong. 


The old Britons however might have borrowed thefe 
words from the Romans, during their government of 
the illand \ as the Englifh did many of theirs at a later 
period. 


The fame remark will not apply to the following : 


Weljh. 

Latin. 

Guin 

vinum 

Guyl 

vigilix 

Gur 

vir 

Guynt 

ventus 

Gual 

vallum 

Gofper 

vefper 

Guedhar 

Guerth 

Guylht 

virtus 


Irijh. 

EngUfu 

fin 

wine 

feil 

watch 

fearr 

man 

wind 

w'all 

feafkor 

Ar77ioric. 

guefpor 

Eng. 

weather 

worth 

wild 


In this table, we fee the different nations begin the 
fame word with a different confonant. The ancient 
Latin V was pronounced as our w \ vinum, winu?n ^ 
hence the Lngfilh wine. So in the following : 


Latin. Englijh, 

Via way 

Venio,ventum went 
Vellus wool 


Latin. Englijh. 

Vefpa wafp 

Volvo wallow 

Volo will.^ 

Tr^AT 


jc remarkable that the Germans pronounce this word ^cvollcn^ 
and like the Roman ‘volo, pronounced nvolo. Many old people in 

America retain this pronunciation to this day \ 1 nvoll, or wao/, lor loilL 

The Roman pronunciation of is ftill preferved in England and A- 
rnerica \ njtaly weal j ‘vejjclf weflel 5 and w is often changed into nj oy f j 
vine, or even tine. 

T?is Rom 4:is often pronounced t where we ufe d ; as trahoy dravi^. 
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That the Welfh (hould pronounce gu^ where we 
pronounce may feem ftrange ; yet fuch is the 
and an anatomift will readily alTign the reafon. The 
French, in the fame manner, ufe^ where we write and 


pronounce Wm 


Englijh. 

French^ 

War 

guerre 

Warrant 

ga riant 

Ward 

gard 

Wife 

guife 

Wile 

guile 

Wage 

gage 

Wicket 

guicket 

William 

Guillaum 

Wales 

Gales, Gaul, Gallia.^ 


A NUMBER at leaft of the words in the foregoing ta¬ 
bles, muft have exifted in the feveral languages from the 
earlieft times ; and therefore muft have been derived 
from the fame ftock. 

In the following words, we trace the common origin 
of the Greek and Gothic languages. 


Greek. 

EngUJl). 

Greek. 

Englijh. 

Kardia ? 

heart 

Pur 

fire 

Rear i 

Flatus 

plate 

Ki 5 

hie 

Xeras 

fear 

Kaleo 

hail, call 

Mignuo 

mingle 

Koilas 

hollow 

Eileo 

heal, hail 
cheer 

Kedas 

heed, care 

Kairo 

Kerdas 

hire 

Gonu 

knee 

Keras 

horn, herald 

Knix 

gnat 

Axine 

Ophrun 

ax 

frown 

Zeteo 

feek 

The 


* Ih teaching Enghfh to a Spaniard, I found that in attempting to 
pronounce words beginning with w, he invariably bi;^,3n with found 
Qigu 5 H'cllf he would pronounce 
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The reader will find no difficulty in believing thefe 
words to be from the fame root, when he is told that 
the Greeks and the northfirn nations of Europe pro¬ 
nounced with a ftrong guttural afpirate ; and that k a- 
inong the Greeks was often a mere afpirate, like 
Thus the Romans often pronounced c ; for which rea- 
fon that letter is often omitted, and h fubfiituted in 
modern Englifli. Ciirro and hurry are the fame word^ 
and fo are cornu and horn j Carolus and Harold, 


Greek, 

Latin. 

Englijh. 

’Oinos 

vinum 

wine 

Dama 5 

domo 

tame 

Zeugos 

jugum 

yoke 

Upper 

fuper 

upper 

Gno 5 7 

nofco 7 

know. 

Ginofko 3 

cognofeo 3 


Some old people flill pronounce the k m know. 

In the following, the Welfh differ from the Greek in 
the prepofitives or initial mutes j but they are clearly 
from the fame root. 


Greek, 

TVclJh, 

Englijh, 

Stoma 

fa man 

mouth 

Ikanos 

digon 

fufficient 

Arke 

d’erke 

beginning 

Airo 

d’uyrey 

a rife 

Platun 

Ihydon 

broad 

Papyrun 

bruyn 

rufhes 

Trek 5 

rhedeg 

run 

Petalon 

dalen 

loaf.^ 


In the following words, the Welfh are nearer the 
Greek than the Latin ; yet all came from one ifock. 

Greek, 


Tni-J wyri is found in rrsoft of the branches of the Gothic. 
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Greek, 

JVelJh. 

Latin, 

Englijh, 

Helios 

heil 

fol 

fun 

Hypnos 

hyn, heppian 

fomnus 

fleep 

Halon 

halen 

fal 

fait 

Hamolos 

hamal 

iimilis 

like 

Bounos 

ban 

mons 

mountain 

Kleas 

klad. Corjiijhy klas 

laus 

praife 

Pepto 

pobo 

coquo 

cook 

Hyle 

hely 

fylva 

woods 

Krios 

kor 

aries 

*ram. 


These words are inconteftibly the fame, with mere 
dialediic^l variations. All are branches of the fame 
ftock, yet neither can claim the honor of being that 
ftock. 

But tile moft curious etymological analyfis ever 
exhibited perhaps in any language^ is that found in 
Gebelin’s works. Take the following fpecimens. 

In the primitive language (of Europe) the monofyl- 
lable tar, ter^ tor or tro^ for it appeared under thefe 
forms, fignified force. It was compofed of t and ar or 
d^ar!^ roughnejs^ rapidity. Hence tar exprefTed the idea 
of force, with the collateral ideas of violence, rigor, 
grandeur, &c* From tar are derived, taurus^ a bull ; 
torrent^ tar get^ trunks tr uncar to cut off ; terror^ trepan^ 
tare,^ detriment^ trancher^ to cut; retrench ; tardus,^ iardyy 
retard^ tergum^ becaufe things heavy, that require force. 
Were carried upon the back \ intrigue^ for it implies 
difficulties ; tropy too much, troops ter^ troisy which o- 
riginally fignified a multitude ; for many favage na¬ 
tions have names only for the three firft numbers ; 
tierccy treSy very; trejfesy a braid or plait of hair in three 
divlfions i triangky tribunaly tribey attrihutey contributey &c- 
tridenty trilliony trioy trinityy entrey entery taken from a re - 
lation of three objects, one httvjttn twoy makes a thb'd ; 
hence inUrnaly externaly travers, acrofs ; traditiony paff- 
ing from one to another ; trafficy trahiry to draw ; trai^ 
tofy trepidatioriy intrepid. From truy between, and esy it 
X is, 
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is, came the Celtic, inb^ a narrow pafs, a 
Fr. etroit^ a/iriiigcnt^ detroit^ hrait ; diftrejs^ Jlreiigth, 
73 ie compounds are numerous. Intrinfic^ entrails^ in^ 
iroduc?^ exiraneotts^ extravagant^ tranfccndcnt^ transfer^ 
iran^form^ tranfgrejs^ trnnja<d^ tranJJate^ trafiffuit^ tranlmi- 
gratB^ trav.fmiitati 07 i^ &c. 

PALTROON is from pollex^ a thumbs and truncare^ 
to cut off ; for cowards ufe to cut their thumbs to 3« 
void fervice. 


T E M. 

TEM fignified river, water. Hence tempero in Lat¬ 
in fignified to plunge into water. We to this day fay to 
temper iron orJheL Po ternper^ is to moderate. From 
this root come temperance^ temperature^ and a numerous 
catalogue of other words. The river Thames derives 
its name from the fame rootv 

V A, to go^ radicah 

FROM vay the Celtic root, we find a multitude o-f 
branches in Greek, Latin, Engliffi and French. It is 
an onomatope^ a word borrowed from the found of our 
feet in walking. Its derivatives are, wade^ evade^ tva^ 
fion^ invade^ inhjafion^ venio^ Lat. and venir^ Fr. to come j 
'jenia and venialg^' adventure., avenue^ co7iv'enio^ coaveni-^ 
encc., convention., covenant perhaps, contravene., intervene.^ 
invent., prevent., province.,\ advance., via., way., voyage., con¬ 
voy., eonv<yy obviate^ vexy invedtive, vein^ a way for the 
blood 3 voiturey Fr. for a load to carry > evitare^ Lat* 
to Ihun 3 inevitable. 

To thefe derivatives, ’ I will juft add a comparative 
view of the verbs have and be in fcveral languages. 

EngliJJj. 

* Allusive to the ancient cuflom of pardoning by giving per- 
miiiion to depart. 

-f Frontier fcttlement j fo called, becaufc the Romans 
^his rr'rritory, in going to or from Rome. 
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E'ngiijh, Latin, 

French, 

Germ, Spanijh, 

Fortugutfe^ 

I hive habeo 

ai* 

habe 

he 

ey 

Thou hafl habes 

as 

hafl 

as 

has 

He has habet 

a 

hat 

as 

ha 

We have habemus avons 

haben 

avemos hamos, avC' 



habet 


mos 

Youhav'c habetis 

avez 

aveis 

eys, eveys 

They have habent 

ont 

haben all 

ham 


The Subjlantive Verb B E. 

lEngliJh. Latin, French, Germ, Spanijh., Fortnguefe* 

lam, be fum fuis bin eftoy&foy fou, cflou 

Thou art,beeft es es bift eftas, eres es, eftas 

Pie is, be efl: eil: eft-es efha, es he, efla 

We are, be fumus fommes find eflamoSjfo- fomos,efi:a^ 

mos mos 

You are, be eflis etes leyd efiais, fois foys, efloys 
They are, be funt font find eflan, fon fam, efiam 

It is indifputable thalt ha^jc^ In all thefe languages, is 
from the fame root. But there feenri to have been 
anciently two fubflantilre verbs, or perhaps three, from 
which modern nations have" borrowed ; viz, the Greek 
or or the Latin from which moft of the 
foregoing are derived ; the Teutonic henriy whence the 
Germans have their bin arid hi/i^ and the Englifh their 
he and heeji 3 and an old Gothic or Teutonic word, weor^ 
ihan^ whence the Danes have derived their vrcrer^ and 
the Englifli and Germans their were and werden. In the 
old Englifh phrafe, “ woe zvortb the day,” we fee the 
fame verbi 

Having flated my reafons and authorities for be¬ 
lieving all the European languages defcended fioili one 
parent tongue, 1 will here fubjoin the Lord’s Prayer in 

fevcral 

The Frenrli and Spanlili rarely or never afpirate an h ; and is 
‘V^rd they h'4ve omitted it mortly in. writing. 

X 7 
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feveral languages of Celtic and Gothic origin. The 
affinity between all the branches of the Gothic is very 
vifible } the affinity likewife between all the branches 
of the Celtic is very obvious, except the ancient Irifh. 
The Cantabrian and Lapland tongues have little re- 
fcmblance to either of the flocks or their branches. 

Very 
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Very little affinity is dlfcoverable between the original 
Gothic and Celtic or their derivatives ; yet this is not 
a proof that they were ah origine diftindt languages; for 
the words in this prayer are few, and it has been prov¬ 
ed that there are many words common to both thofe 
ancient tongues. 
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Specimens of the Gothic Languages, 

The ancient Gothic of Ulphilas. 

Atta iinfar thu in himinam. i. Veihnai namo tliein. 
Quimai thiudinaffus theins. 3. Vairthai viJjatheins, 
lue in himina, jah ana airthai. 4. Illaif unfarana thana 
llnteinan gif tins hiiniriadaga, 5. J^h aflet uns tliatei 
fculaiis fijaima fira fue jah yeis afietam thaim fkulain 
uiifaraim. 6. Jah ni bringais uns in fiaiftubnjai. 7. Ak: 
laufd uns af thainma ubiiin. Amen. 

[From Chambeila} ii's Oratio Dcmnica in diverjas omnium fire Gintluvt 
Linguas Tt-rJaj 

The Ancient Languages derived from the Gothic. 


1 . 

Jnglo Saxon. 

Uren Fader, 
thicarthin heof- 
nas. I. Sie ge- 
halgud thin no^ 
rna. 2. To cy- 
meth thin rye. 

3. Sie thin willa 
iue is in heofnas, 
and in eortho. 

4. Uren hlaf of- 
erwiftlic fel us to 
daeg. 5. And 
forgefe us fcylda 
Ulna, fue we for¬ 
ge fan fcyldgurn 
urum. 6. And 
no inlead ufig in 
cuftnung. 7* Ah 
oefnguiichfrcm 
the. Amen. 

[From Ch.'^mberlayn, 


n- 

Franco Theoilfc, 

Fater unfer 
thu thar bift in 
himile. i.Sige- 
heilagot thin na¬ 
me. 2. Qiieme 
thin rihhi. 3. Si 
thin willo, fo her 
in himile ift o fi 
her in erdu. 4. 
Unfarbrottagal- 
ihhazgibunshu- 
itu. 5.inti furlaz 
uns nufara I'culdi 
fouuir furlazam- 
es unfarpn feui- 
digon. 6. Inti ni 
gileitefl unfih in 
codunga, 7. U- 
zouh arlofi iinfi 
fcnubile.Amen. 

[From Chsmberlayn, 

p. £;.] 


Hi, 

Cmhricy cr old 

Icelandic. 

Fader uor, 
fom ed i him- 
lum. I. Haigad 
warde thit nama. 
2.Tilkomme thitt 
rikie. 3, Skie 
thin vilie, (o fom 
i hi mm a lam, fo 
och po iorcianne, 
4. Wort dachli- 
cha brbdh gif os i 
dagh. 5. Ogh for- 
lat os uora fkul- 
dar, fo fom ogh vi 
foliate them os 
fkiidighe are. 6. 
Oghiiiled os ikkie 
ifretalfam. 7. U- 
tan frels os ifra 
ondo. A.men. 

[From Chamberlavn^ 
V 54-] 

bPECiMENS 
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Specimens of ihs Celtic Languages. 

O I AM not able to produce any fpecimen of the C^/- 
tlc^ at leaft any verfion of the Lord’s Prayer, which 
can be oppofcd in point of antiquity to the Gothic 
fpecimen from Ulphilas^ who fiourilhed A. D. 
365.—As the Cchs were fettled in thefe countries 
long before the Goths^ and were expofed to vari¬ 
ous revolutions before their arrival, their language 
has, as might be expecfted, undergone greater and 
earlier changes than the Gothic ; fo that no fpeci¬ 
men of the old original Celtic 15 I believe^ now to 
be found. 


The Ancient Languages derived from the Celtic. 
I. n. III. 


Gdul- 

if. 


Cambrian, or An¬ 
cient Briiifa. 


Ancient Irifh, cr 
Gaedhlig. 


Of this 
lanituaae I 

cannot find 
any fpeci- 
me;i wliich 
can be de¬ 
pended on. 


ErE.V Tciad 
rhuvn ivytyn y neofe- 
edodd, I. ^anteiddicr 
yr henvu tan, 2. 
D cvedy dyrnas dau. 
3. Gunckr dy ivoiJys 
ar rvddavar me^ii az 
yn y nefu 4. Eyn bar a 
heiinyddvul dyro iiini 
heddivii* 5. Ammad^ 
dcu ynny cyn deiedion^ 
megis ag i maddevu in 
deledvvir ninaiv. 6. 
Agna thowys ni in 
hrofedigaeth. 
tayn gwared ni rhag 
drug. Amen. 

|Fiuiti Chambeil. p. 47*] 


OUR Narme ^- 
ta ar neainh. i.Bea- 
nich a tainin. 2 . C ) 
diga de riogda. 3. 
Go dt.nta du boiUair 
ialm in inarte ar ne¬ 
ainh. 4. Tabair de- 
i/n aniugh ar na- 
ran liinhali. 5. An¬ 
gus fnai duin ar fi- 
acb amhailmaamhia 
ar jhicha. 6. KaJeig 
fin arnarihh. ^.Aih 
faarfa Jtn 0 oleh. 
Amen. 

[From Dr. Anth. Ray¬ 
mond’s Intiod tc 

the Fhl'tory of Ircluo J, 
p. 2, 3, 

Specimens 


^ The above fpevimen of the anciertt Trlfh is judged to be a thoar.ina 
yeavti old. Sec 0 Coiuiz.'z DlUcilaUun 07 aU;C Hill; ry of ireiund 
fijif 1766; Svo. 
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Specimens of the Gothic Languages, 

I. MODERN LANGUAGES derived from the 


OLD S 

I. 

Englijh, 

OuR Father, which aft 
in heaven, i. Hallowed 
be thy name, 2. Thy 
kingdom come. 3. 7 'hy 
will be done in earth as it 
is in heaven. 4. Give us 
this day, our daily bread. 

And forgive us cur debts 
as we forgive our debtors. 
(6. And lead us not into 
temptation. 7. But deliver 
us from evil. Amep. 

[From the Engliih Teftarwent.^ 

TII. 

Lgvu Dutchy or Belgic, 

Onse Vader, die daer 
T^ijt in dehemelen. i. U- 
wen naem worde ghehey- 
light. 2. U rijcke kome. 

3. Uw'en wille ghefchiede 
op der aerden, gelijck in 
den hemel. 4. Onfe da- 
gelijck broodt glieeft ons 
heden. 5. Ende vergheeft 
ons onfe fchulden, ghelijck 
wy oock onfe fchuldenaren 
vergeven. 6. Ende en leyt 
ons niet in Vcrfoeckinge. 
7, Macr verloft ons van- 
<icii boofen. Amen. 

[rroin the Te.^, jji Dutch.} 


AXON. 

II. 

Broad Scotch* 

Ure Fader, whilk art in 
hevin. i. Hallouit be thy 
naim. 2. Thy kingdum 
cum. 3. Thy wull be duri 
in airth, as it is in hevin. 

4. Gie ufs this day ure daily 
breid. 5. And forgive ufs 
ure debts, afs we forgien 
ure debtouris. 6. And leid 
ufs na’ into temptation. 
7. Bot deliver ufs frae evil. 
Amen, 

[From a Scotch Gentleman.} 
IV. 

FrifiCy or Friczcland Tongue* 

Ws Haita duu derftit 
bifte yne hymil. i, Dyn 
name wird heiligt. 2. Dyn 
rick tokomme. 3. Dyn 
wille moet fehoen, opt yrt- 
yck as yne hymile. 4. Ws 
dielix brse jov ws jwed. 

5. In verjou ws, ws fchyl- 
den, as vejac ws fchyldnirs. 

6. In lied ws nadl in ver- 
fieking. 7. Din fry ws 
vin it qused. Amen. 

[From Chamberlayn, p, 68.} 
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Specimens of the Celtic Languages. 

II. MODERN LANGUAGES derived from the AN¬ 
CIENT BRITISH, CYMRAEG. 

j. 

Welfli, or Cymraeg. 

EIN Tdd^ yr hwn wyt yn y nefoedd. 

I. San^leddier dy Emu. 2. Deved dy 
deyrnas. 3. By deled dy ewyllys ar y 
ddaiar megis y maeyn y nefoedd, 4. Z)y- 
ro i ni heddyw etn bar a heunyddioL 5. 

A madde ini etn dyledion fel y maddeuwn 
ni dn dyledwyr. 6. Ag nag arwain ni 
i hrofedigaeth, 7. Eithr gwared n; 
rhag drwg. Amen. 

[Communicated by a Gentleman of Jefus 
ColJe^e, Oxon.J 


II. 

Arn^orlc, or Language of 

Britanny in France. 

HONTady pehudij fou en 
efaou. I. Da hanou hezet 
fanSiifiet. 2. Devet aor-^ 
nomp da rouantelaez. 3. 
Da eol hezet graet en douar^ 
eual muz eon en euf 4. Ro 
dimp hyziou hon bara pern- 
deziec. 5. Pardon dimp 
hon pechedou^ eual ma par-- 
donomp da nep pegant ezomp 
effanezet. 6. Ha na dilaes 
quet a hanomp en temptation. 
7. Hoguen hon diliur diouz 
drouc. Amen. 

[From Chamberlayn, n. 51.] 


III. 

Cornifh. 

NrTaz-i 7 ieau. 
Bonegas yw iha hanaw. 2. 
Tha gwlakoth doaz. '^•Lha 
bonagath bogweez en nore 
pocoragen neau. 4. Roe 
thenyen dythma gon dyth ba-^ 
ra givians, 5. Ny gan 
rabn weary cara ny givi-- 
am mens. 6. 0 cabin le- 
dia ny nara idn tentation^ 
7. Buz dilver ny thart doeg. 
Amen. 

[From Chamberlayn, p. 50.J 
rSPECIMENS 
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Specimens of the Gothic Languages. 

II. AIODERN LANGUAGES derived from the AN-. 
CIENT GERMAN, FRANCIC, &c. 


I. 

High Dutch^ (proper.) 

Unser Vater in dem 
Ilinimel. i. Dein name 
w’ei'de geheiiiget. 2. Dein 
reich komme. 3. Dein 
\ville gefchehe auf erden, 
v/ie ini hi mm el. 4. Un- 
fer taeglich brodt gib uns 
heute. 1^. Und vergib uns 
unfere fclruldcn, w’ic wir 
unfern fchukligern verge- 
ben. 6. Und fuehre uns 
nicht in Verfuchung. 7. 
Sondern erloefe uns von 
dcm vbcl. Amen. 

fFrom the common German New 
^ Tellament, printed at London. 

uruo.] 


JI. 

High Didch of the Suevian 
Dialcdl. 

Fatter aufar dear du 
bifeht em hemma!. 1. 
Gehoyleget wearde dain 
nam. 2, Zuakomrne dain 
reych. 3. Dain will gfehea 
uff earda as em hemmal. 
4. Aular deglich braud 
gib as huyt. 5. Und fer- 
giab as aufre fchulda, wia 
wiar fergeaba aufam fchuL 
digearn. 6. Und fuar as 
net ind ferfuaching. 7. 
Sondern eriais as fom ibaj. 
Amen. 

[From Chamberlayn’s 0 ratio Do-, 
‘minica, p. 64.] 


III. 

Tl>e Sivifs Layiguage, 

Vatter unfer, der du bift in 
himlcn. i. Geheyligt werd dyn 
nam, 2. Rukumin uns dijn rijeh. 

3. ] 3 yn will gefehahe, wie im him- 
uiel, alfo auch uff erden. 4. Gib 
uns hut unfer taglich brot. 5. Und 
vergib uns unfere fchuklen, w'ie anch 
wir vergaben iinfeiii feliulderen. 6. 

Und fuhr uns nicht in verfuchnyfs. 7. 
Sunder crlos uns von dem bofen. 

Amen. 

[From Chumberbyn, p, 65.] 

Specimek^ 
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Specimens of the Celtic Languages. 

III. MODERN LANGUAGES derived from the 
ANCIENT IRISH. 


I. IL 

Erfe, or Gaidhlig Alban- 
naich. 

AR rd Athair ata air ne~ 
amh. 1. Gu naomhaichear t 
iinm. 2 . 'Tigeadh do riog~ 
hachd, 3. De ant bar do thoil 
air an ta amh mar a nlihear 
air neanib, Tabbair 

dbuinn an din ar n aran 
laitheilL 5* Agus maiib 
dbiiinn arfiacba ambnill?nar 
vibaithinid d^ar lucbd-fach- 
albb."^ 6 , Agus nci leig am 
buaireadh finn 7. Acb fa or 
finn 0 olc. Aincn^ 

* Fcichneinibh. 

[From the New Te(Iament in thi; 
Fife Language.] 

III. 

MankSj or Language of the I lie of Man. 

AYR ain^ Vaym niau. i. Cajherick dy 
row dfennym, 2. Dy jig diy reeriaugbt, 

3. Ddaigney dy row jeant er y ibalao^ myr 
te ay ns niau. 4. Cur d oin nyn arran- 
jiu as gagblaa. 5. As leib doom nyn logh^ 
tyn^ nyr ta f)in leib dauefyn ta jannoo logh^ 
tyn ny>d oc, 6 . As ny leeidfnn ayns mia- 
lagb. 7. Agb livrey f)in veib oik. Amen„ 


Irllhj or Gai 4 hlig. 

AR natbair atd ar ne^ 
amb. I. Naomhtbar hainm. 
2. Yigeadb do riogbachd. 3. 
Deuntar do tboil ar an ttaU 
drnh^ mar do nithear ar ne^ 
amh. 4. Ar nardn laeatb- 
amh ail tabbair dbuinn a niu. 
5. Agus maitb dhiunn ar 
hbfiaeba^ mar mbaitbmid- 
ne dar bbfeitheamknuihh 
fein. 6. Agus na leig finn 
a ccatbiigbadh. 7, Achd 
faor fnn 0 olc. Amen^ 

[From Eiiliop BedeFs Irilh Bible. 
Loud. 1690, Svo.J 


[From the Liturgy in Manks, printed at London, 

^ 1765, Svo.j 

Specimkw^ 
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Specimens of the Gothic Languages. 

III. MODERN LANGUAGES derived from the AN¬ 
CIENT SCANDINAVIAN, or ICELANDIC, called 
{byfome voriUrs) Cimbric, or Cimbro Gothic. 


I. 

Icelandic, 

Fader vor thu fom ert 
ahimnum. i.Helgeftthitt 
nafii. 2. Tilkome thitt ri- 
jkc. 3. Verde thinn vilie, 
ifo a jordu, fern a himne. 

4. Gieff thu ofs i dag vort 
daglegt braud. 5. Og fier- 
giefF ofs vorar fkulder, fo 
fern vier fierergiefuqi vo- 
rum (kuldinautum. 6. Og 
jnleid ofs ecke i freiftne. 
7. Heldr frelfa thu ofs fra 
illu. Amen. 

[From ChamberUyn, p. 7c.J 

in. 

Danljh, 

Vor Fader i himmelen. 

1. Helligt vorde dit navn. 

2. Tilkomme dit rige. 3. 
Vorde din villie,paaiorden 
fom i himmelen. 4. GiiF 
ofs i dag vort daglige bred. 

5. Oc forlad ofs vorfkyld, 
fom wi forlade vore fkyl- 
dencr. 6. Oc leede ofs 
icke i friftelfe. 7. Men 
frel$ ps fra ont. Amen. 

[From Chamberlayn, p. 70. J 


II. 

Norwegian^ or Norfe, 

WoR Fader du fom eft 
y himmelen. i. Gehailiget 
woareditnafn. 2.TJlkom- 
maosrigadit. 3. Din wil- 
ia gelkia paa iorden, fom 
handterudi himmelen, 4. 
Giff ofs y tag wort dagliga 
brouta. 5. Och forlaet os 
wort fkjoldt, fom wy fo^- 
lata wora fkioldon. 6, Och 
lad os icke homma yoi 
friftelfe. 7. Man frals os 
fra onet. Amen, 

[From Chamberlayn, p, 71.] 

IV. 

Swedljh, 

Fader war fom aft I 
himmelen. 3. HeJgatwar- 
de titt nampn. 2. Till 
komme titt ricke. 3. Skei 
tin willie faa paa lordenne, 
fom i himmelen. 4. Wart 
dagliga brod|giff ofs i dagh, 
5. Och forlat os wara fkul¬ 
der fa fom ock wi forlaten 
them ofs fkildege aro. 6, 
Och inleed ofs icke i fref- 
telfe. 7. Ut an frals ofs i 
fra ondo. Amen. 

[From Chamberlayn, p. 70.] 
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Si^JEclMENs of the Finn 

I. 

The Finn Language. 

ISA meidan joca olet taU 
Waja. I. Pyhitetty olcon 
num nimes, 2^ Lahestulcon 
finum waldacundas. 3. OU 
con finun tahtos niin maafe 
cutn talwafa, 4. Anna meile 
tanapaiwana meidan joca 
paiwainen letpam, 5* Saan* 
na meille meidan fyndim an^ 
dexi nuncuin tnekin andex 
annam meidan welwotti/lem, 
6. Ja ala johdata meita kiu^ 
fauxen, 7. Mutta paajla 
meita pah aft a* Amen* 

[From Chamberlaya^ p* Sa.^ 


Lapland Tongues* 

n. 

The Lapland Tonguc. 

ATKA mijamjuco ke aU 
menfifne, i. Ailis %iaddai 
tu nam* 2. Zweigubatta tu 
ryki* 3. Ziaddus tu willio*, 
naukuchte almefne nau ei ed-^ 
na mannah 4. Wadde mi^ 
jai udni mijan fart pafwen 
laibebm. 5. fah andagajlo^ 
ite mi jemijan fuddoidy nau^ 
kuchte mtje andagaftoitebtku-- 
di mije welgogas lien, 6. 
Jah JiJfalatdi mijabni, 7* 
JEle toeko kackzallebma pa-- 
hajl. Amen, 

[From Chamberlayn, p, S3.J 


A Specimen of the Cantabrian or Biscayan 
Language,^/// preferved in Spain. 

The Bafque. 

CURE Alta kerutean carena, r. 
Erabilbedi fainduqui ^ure jcena^ 2. £- 
thorbedi ^ure erejjuma, 3. Eguinbedi 
qure borondatea ^eru an becala turre^an 
ore, 4. Emandiefagucu egun gure eg- 
unorozco oguia, 5. Eta barkhadietcat- 
gutfu gure ^orrac gucere gure coidunei 
barkhatcendiotqaguien becala, 6. Eta 
ezgalt^atcu utc tentacionetan erortcerat* 

7* Aitcitic beguiragaitcatiu gaitc guci- 
etaric, Halabiz, 

[From Chambfriayn, p, 44.] 


Here 
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Here we find many of the fame words, with fm;di 
variations, in all the languages of Teutonic origin. It 
is however obfervable that the Englifii have Ibftened 
fome words, by omitting the gutturals. Thus geJjaU 
gud in the Anglo-Saxon ; geheiliget in the German ; 
ghp.hc^Ught in the Belgic 5 and in the Swifs, are 

foftened into halloived in EnglHh ^ iaegUch and dagelijchi 
become dally. Similar omilTions run thro the language. 
Thus nageiy hagel Itave become^in Englifii nail and hail. 
Thein mighty flight are Hill pronounced by the Scotch ; 
but the Englirti fay Tnite^ Jiite.^ 

The riffinity between the ancient Britifh, the mod¬ 
ern Welih, and the Armoric, is very obvious ; but in 
the latter, Vve find a few Latin or French words— 
dony peichdouy deliuTy which we fhould naturally expecl 
from the vicinity of Britanny to the French language. 

I HAVE been at the pains to examin a great number 
of radical words in theDanifh,and find the mod of them, 
amounting to morethanfourhundrcd,very little different 
fioni theEnglifii. Where theEnglifh write za, the Danes 
write V \ vird for wind. Where the Englifh write c hard, 
the Danes, with more judgement, write k ; klover^ kan^ 
kornmevy iot decidey can^ come. Where the Englifli write 
why the Danes, with propriety, Write hvy v having the 
found of IV y as hDady hvi hval ; whaiy whyy whole. 

The words, common to the Danifli and Englifh, ar<S 
moftly nionofyHabies, 

Asa corroborating proof of the Eaftern origin of the 
Goths, authors produce the refemblanee between their 
religious opinions,and the notions of the Magi. The 
Scandinavian mythology is preferved in the EDDA, 
written by Snorro Sturlefon, an Icelander, a learned 
judge and firft magiflrate in the 12th century. 

In 

* Hunc fonum (gh) Anglos In vocibus lights atlglty See, ollm pro-« 
tu'iil'e fentio ; at nuiic dierum, quamvis Icripturani retincant, fonum 
tr.men fere penitus omittunt. Boieales tamcn, prefertim Scot!, fere ad- 
fcuc retindnt feu potius ipfius loco fonum b fub .uuat.”—^Wallis. 
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In this there are many notions which feem to bear a 
great analogy to the do6lrines revealed in the Bible. 

It Is reprefented in the Edda, that before creation, 

all was one vaft abyfs ah idea not ufllike the ferip- 
ture account of what we ufually call chaos.—^^ That 
Surtur^ the black, (hall come at the end of tlie world, 
vanquifh the gods and give up the univerfe to the 
flames^’—a crude notion of the conflagration.—^‘That 
Truer the firfl man or great giant, (lept and fell into a 
fweat, ^nd from the pit of his left arm were born male 
and female this has fome refemblance to the ferip- 
ture account of the creation of the woman—“ That 
the fons of Bore flew the giant Tnier^ and all the giants 
of the froft were drowned, except Bengelmer, who was 
faved in his bark in which notion we obfervefomeJ 
traditjon of the deluge. 

The opinion that the world will be deftroyed by fire 
feems to have been univerfal among the Gothic na¬ 
tions. The deferiptions of that cataftrophe refemble 
thofe of the Stoics and of the ancient Magi and Zoro- 
after^ from whom the idea was probably taken. Tliefe 
deferiptions all agree v^ith the feripture reprefentation. 
of that event in the material circumftances. 

The doctrine of a future flate, or of a renovation of 
the world, was part of the Gothic fyflem. It was: 
taught by Zamolxis, the celebrated Druid of the Gcta^ 
and Scythians.-Herod. Lib. 4. § 95. 

In this fame Edda, we alfo find the origin of fome 
cultoms ftill remaining among the defeendants of the 
northern nations. The drinking of bumpers is not an 
invention of modern bacchanals ; it is mentioned, fable 
25, of the Edda, where it is laid ffior challenged one 
to a drinking match. 

The cuflom of hanging up buflies on Cliriflmas eve 
is derived probably from the fuperflitious veneration 
paid to the Miflelioe by the Scandinavian?. 


Inoeko 
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Indeed the feftival of Chriftmas was grafted upon 
an ancient pagan feaft, celebrated at the winter folftice, 
in honour of the fun and to render the new year pro¬ 
pitious. It anfwered to the Roitian Saturnalia, and 
was probably of as high an origin. The night on 
which it was obferved was called Mother Nighty as that 
which produced the reft ; and the feaft itfelf was called 
by the Goths lunL —See Mallet’s North. Antiq. vol. 

p. 130. Hence the old word or for Chrill- 
mas ; a word that is ftill ufed, of at leaft has been ufed 
till within a century in Scotian I and the north of Eng¬ 
land. Yule,” fays that learned antiquary, Cowel, 
the north parts of England, is ufed by the country peo¬ 
ple as the name of the feaft of our Lord’s nativity, u- 
fually termed Chrijlmas. The fports ufed at Chriftmas, 
called Chriftmas Gamboles, they ftilc Ttiie Games. 
Tide is the pfoper Scotch word for Chriftmas.”— 
Cowel’s Law Dictionary, tit. Yule. The Parliament 
pafled an aCt for difeharging the Tule Vacance^ which 
was repealed aftef the union by flat. Geofge I. cap. 8. 
The feaft was celebrated from time immemorial among 
the Romans and Goths \ the Chfiftians changed its 
objefl: and name ; tho fuch is the force of cuftom, that 
the Gothic name exifted in Scotland till lately, and 
perhaps ftill exifts among the lower ranks of people. 

From the northern nations alfo we have the names 
of the days of the week ; or at leaft of fome of them. 
The ancient Goths devoted particular days to particu¬ 
lar deities. 

TUESDAT was ^yrfdagy from Tyr the God of 
bravery. It is in the Danifh, Tyrfdag^ and in the Swe- 
difh l[ifdag, 

Tf^EDNESDATis TVoden^fdag^ from Wodeiiy a cele¬ 
brated warrior deified. In Icelandic, it is Wonfdag 5 in 
Swedifti, Odinfdag ; in Dutch, Woenfdag ; in Anglo 
Saxon, (Vodenjdag. 

THURSDAT 
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THURSDAY \s from Thor^ god of tlie air. In 
Danifli it is Thorfdag ; in Swedifll Torfdag. 

FRIDAY is from Frea^ the earth and goddefs of 
love> anfwering to the Venus of the Greeks. In fome 

languages it is called Freytag. --See Mallet’s North. 

Antiquities. 

I WILL juft add, it is a v/eighty argument in favor of 
the truth of the Scripture hiftory, and of the opinion 
here advanced of the common origin of languages, that 
in all the ancient and modern European alphabets, the 
letters are of a fimilar figure and power, and arranged 
nearly in the farrie order."* The true Greek letters 
were only the Cadmean letters reverfed : This reverfal 
took place early in Greece, when the ancient Phenician 
and Hebrew order of writing from right to left, was 
changed for the modern order, which is from left to 
right. The Hebrew or Phenician Alphabet was clear¬ 
ly the parent of the Greek, Roman and Gothic. 


[B, page 52.] 

THE reader will pleafe to accept the following 
fpecimen, which will convey an idea of the whole. 


Punic. 

Yth al o 
nim ua Ion- 
uth ! (icora- 
thifli me com 
fyth chimlach 
chunyth mum 
ys tyal mye- 
thi barii im 
fchi. 


Irijh. 

Iath all o 
nimh uath lon- 
naithe ! focru- 
idhfe me com 
fith chimi lach 
chuinigh ! mu- 
ini iftoil miocht 
beiridh iar liio 
fcith. 


Englijh, 

OMNIPOTEN'f, 
much dreaded Deity 
of this country ! al- 
fwage my tfoubled 
mind ! Thou, the 
fu pport of feeble cap¬ 
tives ! being now ex- 
haufted with fatigue, 
of thy free will, guide 
me to my children. 

In 


* The Runic excepted. The Runic letters were fixteen In number, 
and introduced very early into the North j but they went nto difulc a- 
hout the tenth or eleventh century. 

Y 
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In this example the affinity between the Punic and 
Irifti is ftriking 5 and the fame runs thro the whole 
fpeech. 

That Ireland received colonies from Spain or Car¬ 
thage is probable from other circumftances. The I- 
ri(h hiftorians fay their anceftors received letters from 
the Phenicians ; and the Irifh language was called 
Bearm Feni^ the Phenician tongue. Cadiz in Spain 
was firft fettled by Phenicians j and cadas in Irifh fig- 
nifies friendjhip. 

The Irilh feems to be a compound of Celtic and 
nic \ and if Ireland was peopled originally from Car¬ 
thage, and received colonies from thence, the event 
mud have been fabfequent to the firft Punic war ; for 
this was the period when the Carthaginians adopted 
the Roman letters, and there is no infeription in Ire¬ 
land in the Phenician chara£ler. 

The Hebrew was the root of the Phenician and the 
Punic. The Maltefe is evidently a branch of the Punic ; 
for it approaches nearer to the Hebrew and Chaldaic, 
than to the Arabic. For thiy affertion we have the 
authority of M. Maius^ profeflbr of the Greek and o- 
riental languages in the Ludovician univerfity of Gief- 
fen, who had his accounts from Ribier^ a miflionary 
Jefuit and native of Malta. This fa£l will account for 
the correfpondence between the Irifti and the Maltefe, 
in feveral particulars. In Maltefe, Alla fignifies God ; 
in Irifti, All is mighty, Baol in Adaltefe, and Bel ox Bal 
in Irifti, fignify Chief Deity or Sun, In Maltefe, ardu 
is end or fummit \ in Irifti, ard^ arda,^ are hill^ high, 
Thefe words are probably from the fame root as the 
Latin ardzius^ and the Englifli hard^ implying labor. 
Bandla in Maltefe, is a cord \ in Irilh, bafin is fufpen- 
fion. In Maltefe, gala is the fail of a ftiip ; and in I- 
rifli, ^^/is a gale of v/ind. Thefe Maltefe words are 
taken from a Punica Maltefe Diclionary, annexed to a 
treatife, Della lingua Punica prefentamente ufitate ds 
Maltefe, by G. Pietro Francifeo Agius de Solandas. 

There 
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There is alfo a correfpondence between the Irifh 
and Punic, in the variation of their nouns, as may be 
obferved in the following example. 

Punic, Irijh, 

Norn. A dar, the houfe an dae,the houfe, S-rc, 

Gen. Mit a dar, of the houfe mend na dae 

Dat. La dar, with or to the houfe la dae 

Acc. A dar, the houfe an dae 

Voc. Ya dslf, O houfe a dae 

Abl. Fa dar, with or by the houfe fa dae 


In feveral particulars the Irifh bears a dofe affinity 
to the Hebrew and Greek. It was the cuftorr^ with 
the Hebrews, and it ftilJ remains with them, to face the 
eafl in the adt of devotion. From this praflice it pro¬ 
ceeded, that the fame word which fignified right handj 
fignified alfo fouth j the fame with left hand and north ; 
before and eajl ; behind and weji. This is the cafe alfo 
in the Irifh language. 


Hebrevj, 

Jamin,*fight hand, fouth 
Smol, left hand, north 
Achor, behind, weft 
Cedem, before, eaft 


Irijl), 

deas, the fame 
thuaidh, the fame 
tar, the fame 

oif and oithear, the fame, or 
rifing fun. Latin, oriens. 


That the Greeks had an intercoutfe with the iflands 
of Britain aild Ireland, or fent colonics thither, is not 
iinpoffible ; and Dr. Todd, not many years ago, dilcov- 
ered, at Colchefter, in Eflex, an altar dedicated to the 
7 'yrian Hercules, with an infcription in Greek capitals. 


HPAKAH 2 TTPEO AEIO AOKA APXmPlA. 

There is a place in Ireland called AirchiL And it 
is a remarkable fa6I, that fome fragments of old irifh 

lawd. 


BF^JAMW\sfon of the right hand, 

Y 2 
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laws, which, for a long time, puzzled the antiquaries 
of the nation, are found to be written in a very ancient 
language, and in the manner which the Greeks called 
Boujirophedon j that is, from right to left, and from left 
to right, in the manner that oxen plow. This was 
fuppofed tg be an improvement on the Hebrew and 
Phenician order of writing all the lines from right to 
left, which Cadmus introduced into Greece. This 
manner of writing in Greece was prior to Homer, and 
if the Irifh copied from the Greeks, which is not im- 
pc^ible, the fa^l would prove a very early fettlement of 
Ireland by Greek colonies or their defeendants. See 
Leland’s Hid. qf Ireland, Prelim. Did 

All thefe circumftances corroborate the opinion that 
the Celts came originally from the eaft, and formed fet- 
tlements on the fltores of the Mediterranean and At¬ 
lantic. The affinity between the Phenician, the Punic, 
the Maltefe, the Irifh and the Britifli languages, dif- 
coverable in a great number of wprds, makes it proba¬ 
ble, that after colonies were fettled at Carthage and at 
Cadiz, fome commercial intercourfe was carried on be¬ 
tween them and the nations at the head of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and that an emigration from Spain might 
people Ireland before any fettlements had been made 
there by the Gauls or Britons. It is however more 
probable that the Punic words in the Irifh language 
might have been introduced into that ifland by fubfe- 
quent colonization. At any rate, from the Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, or Phenician, or the common root of thefe 
languages, proceeded the Punic, the Maltefe, the Iberi¬ 
an or Spanilh, the Gaulifli, the Britifh, and the Irifh. 
The order I have mentioned is obvious and natural; 
and hidory furniflies us with fome fa6ls to itrengtlien 
the fuppofition. 


[C, page 58.] 

BISHOP Hickes, in his Saxon Grammar, which is a 
vaft treafure of valuable learning, has preferved a fpeci- 

men 
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men of the language and of the opinions of the Eng- 
li(h refpefting it, in an extra6l from a manufcript of 
one Ranulphus Higdenus, de Incolarum Unguis^ tranflat- 
ed by Jolin Trevifa in 1385, and the ninth of Richard 
II. Trevifa’s ftile bears fome affinity to that of Chau¬ 
cer, with whom he was cotemporary. 

As it is knowne how meny maner peple beeth in 
this land: There beeth alfo fo many dyvers longages and 
tongues. Nathlefs, Walfchemen and Scotts, that hath 
nought medled with other nations, holdeth wel nyh his 
firfte langage and fpeeche : But yif the Scottes that were 
fometime confiderat and woned with the Fids draw 
fome what after hir i fpeeche : But yif the Flemynges that 
woncth in the wefte fide of Wales haveth left her ftrange 
fpeeche and fpeketh Sexon like now. Alfo Engliihmen, 
they had from the begynnynge thre maner fpeeche,north- 
erne, fowtherne, aod middel fpeeche in the middle of the 
lande, as they come of the maner peple of Germania. 
Nathlefs by comyxtion and mellynge 2; firft with Danes 
and afterwards with Normans, in meny the contray lan¬ 
gage is apayred 3 and fom urethftrongwlafferynge,4 chit- 
erynge,4 hartynge4 and gartynge,4 grifbayting ;4 this 
apayryng5 of the burthe of the tunge is becaufe of 
nveie thinges : oon is for children in fcole, agenft the 
ufage and maner of all other nations, beeth compelled 
for to leve hire owne langage, and for to confture hir 
leflbns and here 6 thinges in Frenche and fo they hav¬ 
eth fethe 7 Normans came firfte into England. Alfo 
gentilmen children beeth taught to fpeke Frenche from 
the tyme that they beeth rokked in hire cradle and con- 
neth 8 fpeke and play with a childes brache and upland- 
iflehe meng will likne hymfelf to gentilmen and fond- 
ethio with the greet befynefle for to fpeke P'renche for 

to 

I. Their, a Mixture ; an old French word, now written 
3 corrupted. 4Thefe words reprefent barbarity and roughnefs in i‘pv“ak- 
ing. 5 Corruption of the native tongue. 6 hear 7 fince 8 know. Tiie 
Germans preferve the verb kanneny to be able. The pronouns Hr and 
hire for their, ftlll remain in the German ihr. 9 Country-people, fo called 

their living on the mountains or high lands; hence outlanchjh. 10 at¬ 
tempt 

Y 3 
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to be told of. [Trevifa, the tranllator remarks here— 
This maner was moche ufed to, for firft deth,ii and 
is lithe 12 fum del 13 changed. For John Cornwaile, 
a maifter of grammer, changed the lore 14 in grammef 
fcole and conllruftion of Frenche into Englifhe- And 
Richard Pencriche lerned tlie manere techynge of him 
as other men, of Penriche. So that now the yere of 
our Lorde a thoufand thre hundred and four fcore and 
fyve and of the fecond king Richard after the conqueft, 
nyne ; and alle the grammar fcoles of England chil¬ 
dren lerneth Frenche and conllrueth and lerneth an 
Engliihe and haveth thereby advantage in oon lide, 
and difadvantage in another fide. Here 15 advantage is 
that they lerneth hir grammer in lafle tyme, than chil¬ 
dren were wonned to doo. Difadvantage is, that now 
children of grammer fcole conneth na more Frenche 
than can hir lift heele^ib and that is harme for hem an 
they fchulleiy paffe the fee and travaille in Itrange 
londes and in many other places. Allb gentdmen hav¬ 
eth now moche left for to tecliehere children Frenche.”] 
Kanulphus. —Hit feemeth a great w'onder how Englifhe 
men and her .18 own longage and tongue is fo dyverfe 
of fown in this oon ilande, and the longage of Norman¬ 
die is comlynge ig of another lande and hath oon maner 
foun among all men that fpeketh hit arigt in England. 
[Trevifa’s remark—Neverthelefs there is as many 
diverfe maner Frenche in the reemeao of France, as is 
dyvers maner Engliihe in the reeme of England.”] 
R, Alfo of the atorefaid Saxon tonge that is deled 21 
athree and is abide fcarceliche22 with few uplandilhc 
men, is great wonder. For men of the eft with men 
of the well is as it were ifnder the fa mg partie of hevene 
accordeth rnore in fownynge of fpeeche than men of 
the north with men of the iouth. I'herefore it is that 

Mercii, 

t^mpt with eagernefs. ii time. 12 Jlthe is the origin of Jinccm 
13 Del Jigniiies a ^art or divition ; it is from the verb daeler to divide, anU 
the loot ot the Englllh word dtaU Daleris pieierved in the Danifli. 

learning. 15 their. 16 In the original thefe words are obfeure, 
J7 I his is from the verb jolhv^ implying obligation, duty'. 18 their, 
foreign j 20 realm. 21 divided. 22 Scarcely, 

23 hardlyo 
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Mercii, that beeth men of myddel England, as it were, 
parteners of the endes, underdandeth bettrie the fide Ion- 
gages than northerne and foutherne underftandetli either 
other. All the longage of the Northumbers and fpe- 
cialiiche at York, is fo feharp, flitting and frotynge and 
unfchape that the foutherne men may that longage 
unnethe23 underftande. I trow that is becaufe that they 
beeth nyh to flrange men and nations, that fpeketh 
ftrongliche, and alio becaufe the kinges of Englande 
woneth24 alway fer25 from that contray, for they 
beeth more turned to the fouth contray, and yif they 
goeth to the northe contray, they goeth with great helpe 
and ftrengthe. The caufe why they beeth more in the 
fouthe contray than in the northe, for it may be better 
corn londe, more peple, more noble cities, and more 
profitable havenes.”* 

On this paflage wc may make the following re¬ 
marks : 

I. That the third perfon Angular of the verb is in¬ 
variably ufed wdthas well as Angular nouns ; they 
beetb^ haveth. Whereas in Chaucer and Mandeville 
the fame perfon ends generally in en ^ they feyn for they 
fay. 

The fame third perfon was ufed/or the imperative, 
by the beft Englilh writers. 

** And (oft take me in your armes twey, 

For love of God, and bearkenetb what I fey.'* 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 2783. 


And at certyn houres, they feyn to certyn offices, 
niaketh pees that is, makepeace .—Mandeville, p. 281, 

2 . That 


23 hardly. 24 dwelleth. 25 far. 

* I FIND in an ElTay on the language and verfi-iicationof Chaucer” 
pretixed to Bell’s editton of his works, part of this exLia« 5 l copied from 
a Hariein manufeript, faid to be more correft chan the manukript Ironi 
which Dr. Hickes copied it. But on comparing the extracts in both, i 
iiOJie hut verbal differences j the fenle of both is the fame. 
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2. That yifis ufed for if ; a proof that ^is a verb, 
a contradion o^ gif ox yif (for they were ufed proraif- 
cuoufly) the imperative of gijan^ to give."^ 

3. That the fubjundive form of verbs was not ufed 
after if ; andy f they goeih to the norihe coniray. 

4. That there were three principal dialeds in the 
Englifh; the northern^ which was corrupted by the Scots 
and Fids, and from which the prefent Y’orkfliire lan¬ 
guage is derived ; the middle^ which came from Ger¬ 
many and retained its primitive purity, and is the true 
parent of modern Englifli; and the Jouthern^ by which 
is meant, either the language of the fouthern parts 
which was corrupted by an intercourfe with foreigners; 
or what is more probable, the language fpoken in Dev- 
onfhire, and on the borders of Cornwal, which Vv'as 
mixed with the old Briti/h, and is now almoft unintel¬ 
ligible. 

5. That the conquefts of the Danes and Normans 
had corrupted the pure language of the Saxons. 

6 . That 

* In a charter of Tdward III. dated 134S, yeven is ufed for given* 
Yave for gave Is ufed by Chaucer.—Knight’s I'ale, line 2737. “ And 

yavc hem giftes after his degree.” In a charter of Edward the Confeflbr, 
g[f \^ ufed in its Saxon puricy. In the fame charter, Bi£b^ bh land, is 
ufed for a genitive. The' Scotch wrote for y j sal? for yet j x.eres for 
Douglafs. I do not find, at this’period, the true Saxon genitive 
in ufe ; The Bigop hh land, is deemed an error. This mode of fpeak- 
ing has however prevailed, till within a few years, and ilill has its advo¬ 
cates. But it is certain the Saxons had a proper termination for the 
genitive or polleflive, which is preferved in the two firft decicnfions of 
the German. 

Example of the declenfion of nouns among the Saxons, 


A WORD, 


Slng» 


PIu. 

word 
word a 


Norn. Word 
Gen. WordeG 
pat. Worde 
Acc. W(.n-d 


wordum 

word 

eala ge word 
Woruuir. 


Voc. Eala thu word 
Abl, WordQ 
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6. That this corruption proceeded principally from 
the teaching of French in fchools. 

7. That country people, (uplandifli men) imitated 
the practice of the polite, and learnt French, as many 
do now, to he told of. 

8. That Cornwail and others, in Trevifa’s time, 
had begun to reform this pradice. 

g. That French had alrnoft baniflied the native 
Saxon from the polite part of the nation, and that the 
uplandif or weftern people alone retained it uncorrupted. 

10. That the kings of England refided principally 
in the foiithern parts of the kingdom, where the land 
was moft fertile, befi: cultivated, moft populous, and 
inoft advantageous for commerce, 

[D, page 59.] 

CHAUCER’S particular patron was John of Gaunt,, 
Duke of Lancafter. He married Philippa, the fifter of 
Lady Swinford, who before her marriage and after her 
hulband’s death, was one of the Duke’s family, 

Crete well Chaucer when you mete— 

Of dittees and of fonges glade. 

The which he—made 
The londe fulfilled is over all." 

Gower. 

Gower is faid to have been Chaucers preceptor 

My maill:er Chaucer —chlefe poet of Bretuync 
Whom all this lond fhould of right picferre, 

Sith of our language he was the lode fiarre. 

That made iirft to dyPiylle and rayne 
The gold dew dropys of fpeche and eloquence 
into our tungue through his excellence/’ 

Lydgate. 

Chaucer’s merit in improving the Engliflv laur 
guage is celebrated by other poets of his time—Occleve^ 

Douglas 
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Douglas and Dunbar. They call him the jioure of do.-- 
qucnce^ the fader in fcience^ and the firfe fynder of out 
fayre langage- 

He died in 1400. 

It muft however be remarked that Chaucer did not 
import foreign words, fo much as introduce them into 
books and give them currency in writing. It muft fur¬ 
ther be obferved that when I fpeak of the incorporation 
of Latin words with the Englifh, I would not be under- 
ftood to mean that words were taken diredlly from the 
Roman tongue and anglicifed. On the other hand, 
they moftly came thro the channel of the Norman or 
Provencal French ; and perhaps we may call them 
with propriety French words ; for they had loft much 
of their Roman form among the Gauls, Franks and 
Normans. 

The moft correft account I have feen of the ftate of 
the language in the nth, 12th, 13th and J4th centu¬ 
ries, is in the firft volume of Bell’s edition of Chaucer* 

WE have the authority of Ingulphus, a hiftorlan of 
credit, for alleging that the French began to be fafhion- 
able in England, before the conqueft. Edward the 
Confeflbr refidcd many years in Normandy, and im¬ 
bibed a prediledion fpr the French manners and lan¬ 
guage. On his acceftion to the throne of England, in 
IC43, he promoted many of his Norman favorites to 
the firft dignities in the kingdom ; under the influence 
of the king and his friends, the Englifti began to imi^ 
fate the French fafliions. 

But the conqueft in ic 65 , completed the change. 
The court of William confifted principally of foreigners 
wlio could fpeak no language but French. Moft of the 
high oftices and rich livings in the kingdom were filled 
with Normans, and the caftles v>rhich, by order of the 
conqueror, were built in different parts of the country, 

were 
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v^eve ganifoned by foreign foldiors, in ■whom the king 
might moft fafely confide.^ Public bufinefs was tranf- 
ajfted in the French, and it became dilhonorable or a 
mark of low breeding, not to underhand that language. 
Indeed under the firft reigns after the eonqueft, it was 
a difgrace to be called an EngliJJman, In this depreffed 
ftate of the Englifli, their language could not fail to be 
neglected by the polite part of the nation. 

But as the body of the nation did not underftand 
French, there muft have been a conftant effort to root 
it out and eftabiilh the Englifh. 7 ’he latter however 
gained ground ftowly during tlie two full centuries of 
the revolution. But in the reign of king John, Nor¬ 
mandy, which had been united with England under the 
Norman princes, was taken by the French, 1205, and 
thus feparated from the Britifli dominions. In th.c 
next reign (Henry 111 .) fopae regulations w^ere made 
between the two kingdoms, by which the fubjedst)f ei¬ 
ther were rendered incapable of holding lands in the 
other. Thefe events muft have reftrained, in fome 
degree, tlie intercourfe between the two kingdoms, and 
given the Englilh an opportunity to afl’ume their own 
native charadter and importance. In this reign the 
Englifli began to value themfelves upon their birth, and 
a knowlege of the Englifh language was a recommend¬ 
ation, tl'iO not a requifite, in a candidate for a beneiice. 

It appears alfo by the paflage of Higden before quot¬ 
ed, that the pradtice of conftruing Latin into French, 
in the fchools, had clofed before his time. This, with 
4 the other caufes before affigned, contributed to root out 
the French, and make the Englifti reputable ; and in 
the reign of Edward III. produced the adl, mentioned 
in the text, in favor of the Englifn. Idiis act did not 
‘produce a total change of practice at once j for we finrl 
the proceedings in parliament were publiftied in P'rench 

for 


CusTopES in caflcllls rtrenuos’/ires ex Gillls roiinnvit, of/j 
Jenta bcne.icia, pro qulbus laborer et pcricuJa lib.,a‘LCr loler" rent, .liitri- 
—-Qrderic. Iib.4. 
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for fixty years after the pleas in courts were ordered t® 
be in Englifli, and the ftatutes continued in French a- 
bout 120 years after the adt, till the firft of Richard III. 

It may be obferved that the royal aflent to bills was 
in fome inftances given in Englifh during the reign of 
Henry VI. Be it ordained as it is ajked : Be it as it is 
axed.* But the royal aflent is now declared in French, 

[E, page 66 and 34.] 

SIR William Temple’s flile, tho eafy and flowing, 
is too diffufe : Every page of his abounds with tautol¬ 
ogies. Take the following fpeciinen from the firft 
page that prefents itfelf on opening his third volume. 

^^Upon the furvey of thefe difpofitions in mankind 
and thefe conditions of government, it feems much 
more reafonable to pity than to envy the fortunes and 
dignities of princes or great minifters of fate \ and to 
lefjen and excufe their veyiial faults, or at leaft their mif- 
fortunes, rather than to encreafe and make them worfe by 

ill colors reprejentationsd^ -Of Pop, Dif, 

% 

FORTUNES and dignities might have been better 
exprelTed by elevated rank or high Jlations ; great is fu- 
perfluous, and fo are lejfen and make them worfe^ and ei^ 
ther colors or rcprefeniations might have been omitted. 

The firft fafety oi princes and fates lies in avoiding 
all councils or defgns of innovation, in ancient and efab- 
lijloedforins and laws^ efpecially thofe concerning liberty, 
property and religion (which are the pofl'efiions men 
will ever have moft at heart;) and thereby leaving the 
channel of knoiun and common juftice clear and undif 
iurbed.'" Several words might here be retrenched, and 
yet leave the author’s meaning more precife and in¬ 
telligible. This is the principal fault in Temple’s ftilc, 

‘‘But 

^ ^ Th E word ax for ajk Is not a modern corruption. It was ancient 
dialedt, and not vulgar. 
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*^But men, accuftomed to the free and vagrant life 
of hunters, are incapable of regular application to la¬ 
bor ; and confider agriculture as a fecondary and inferior 
occupation.”-Robertfon’s Hift, Amer. book 4. 

Supposing Jecondary and inferior not to be exactly 
fynonimous, in this fentence One would have anfwered 
the purpofe. 

‘‘ AGRICULTURE^ even when the ftrength of man 
is feconded by that of the animals which he has fubje^ed 
to the yoke^ and his power augmented by the uje of the 
various injiruments with which the difcovery of metals 

has furniftied him, is ftiil a work of great labor,”-- 

The fame. 

This fentence is very exceptionable. Is agriculturcy 
q work ? Can fo definite a term be applied to fuch a 
general idea ? But what a group of ufelefs words follow ! 
It was not fufficient to fay, the Jlrength of man feconded 
by that of animals^ but the kinds of animals mufl be fpe- 
cified ; viz. fuch as has fubjeSied to the yoke ; when 
every perfon knows that other animals are never ufed ; 
and confequently the author’s idea would have been 
fuffieiently explicit without that fpecification. In the 
fubfequent claufe, the words, his power augmented by the 
ufe of the various inflruments of metal^ would have been 
explicit; for the difcovery of metals mu ft have been im¬ 
plied. Such expletive words load the mind with a 
chain of particular ideas which are not eflential to the 
difeourfe. 

—And if any one of thefe prognoftics is deemed 
unfavorable, they inftantly abandon the purfuit of thofe 

meafures, on which they are moji eagerly hentf* -The 

fame. 

Here is an awkward conclufion of the period, and 
afcribeable to a too nice regard for grammatical rules. 
They are mof eagerly bent on^ would perhaps have been 

better 
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better ; but a different conftruvS^ion would have been 
flill lefs exceptionable. There is however a greater 
fault in the ■'conffrudfion. By employing th^e and 
?nojl eagerly^ the idea is, that favages, ca the appearance 
of unfavorable omens, would abandon thoje meifures 
cnly^ on which they are mojl eagerly bent, and not others 
that they might be purfiiing with lefs earneflnefsd 
Why could not the author have faid in plain Englilh— 

they inftantly abandon any meafure they are purfu- 

This writer’s ftile likewife abounds with fynonims ; 
as Jlrengthen and confirm^ quicken and anhnate ; when 
one term w*ouId fully exprefs the meaning. “ Strong 
liquors aivake a favage from His terpid Jlate—gkje a 
brijker motion to hisfpirits^ and enliven him nibre thor¬ 
oughly than either dancing or gaming.”-Book 4. 

What a needlefs repetition of the fame idea ! The au¬ 
thor is alfo very liberal in the ufe of all —“ all tlis 
iranfports and frenzy of intoxication.”—“ War, which 
between extenfive kingdoms, is carried on with little an- 
imofity, is profecute'd by fmall tribes, with all the ran¬ 
cor of a private quarrel.’’ 

In fiioft, the ffile of Df. Robertfon, the great, fhe 
philofophic hifforian, is too labored. The mind of the 
reader is kept conftantly engaged in attending to the 
Ifrudure of the periods ; it is fatigued with words and 
drawn from the chain of events. 

The {file of Kaims, tho not eafy anfd flowing, is 
precife, and generally accurate. The flile of Blair’s 
Ledures is lefs correct than that of his Sermons ; but 
at the fame time, lefs formal in the flrufture of the pe¬ 
riods. 

These remarks, the reader will obferve, refpefl: flile 
only ; for the merit of Robertfon, as a judicious and 
faithful hiflorian ; and of Kaims and Blair, as critics, 
is above praife or cenfure. 

In 
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In no particular is the falfe tafte of the Englifli more 
obviouSj than in the promifcuous encomiums they have 
bellowed on Gibbon, as a hiftorian. His work is 
not properly a Hijiory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire but a ‘‘Poetico-Hiftorical Defcrip- 
tion of certain Perfons and Events, embellilhed with 
fuitable imagery and epifode-s, defigned to Ihow the au¬ 
thor’s talent in felefting words, as well as to delight 
the ears of his readers.” In (hort, his hillory Ihould 
be entitled, A Difplay of Words except fome 
chapters which are excellent commentaries on the 
hiftory of the Roman Empire. 

The general fault of this author is, he takes more 
pains to form his fentences, than to colle6lj arrange and 
exprefs the fadls in an eafy and perfpicuous manner. 
In confequence of attending to ornament, he feems to 
forget that he is writing for the information of his read - 
er, and when he ought to injlru^ the minf he is only 
pleafng the ear. Fully pofleffed of his fubje6l, he de- 
fcribes things and events in general terms or figurative 
language, which leave upon the mind a faint evanefcent 
impreflion of fome indeterminate idea ; fo that the 
reader, not obtaining a clear precife knowlege of the 
fadls, finds it difficult to underftand, and impoffible to 
recolledl, the author’s meaning. Let a man read his 
volumes with the moft laborious attention, and he will 
find at the clofe that he can give very little account of 
the Roman Empire f but he will remember per- 
fedlly that Gibbon is a moft elegant writer. 

History is capable of very little embellifhment j 
tropes and figures are the proper inftruments oi eloquence 
and declamation ; fadls only are the fubje6ls of hi/lory, 
Reflediions of the author are admitted ; but thefe fhould 
not be frequent; for the reader claims a right to Iiis 
own opinions. The juftnefs of the hiftorian’s remarks 
may be called in queftion—fa6ls only are incontcfiible. 
The plain narative of the Scripture hiftorians, and of 
Herodotus, with their dialogues and digreffions, is 

far 
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far fuperlor, confidered as pure hiftory, to the affefted 
glaring brilliancy of ftile and manner, which runs thro 
Gibbon’s writings, as truth is to fidion ; or the Ver¬ 
million blufh of nature and innocence, to the artificial 
daubings of fafhion. The firft never fails to afFe6l the 
heart—the laft can only dazzle the fenfes. 

Another fault in Gibbon’s manner of writing, is, 
the ufe of epithets or titles in (lead of names. “ The Casfar, 
the conqueror of the eaft, the proteflor of the church, 
the country of the Cxfars, the fon of Leda,” and innu¬ 
merable fimilar appellations are employed, inftead of the 
real names of the perfons and places ; and frequently 
at fuch a diftance from any mention of the name, that 
the reader is obliged to turn over a leaf and look for an 
explanation. Many of the epithets are new \ cuftom 
has not made us familiar with them ; they have never 
been fubftituted,by common confent, for the true names; 
the reader is therefore furprized with unexpe£l:ed ap¬ 
pellations, and conftantly interrupted to find the perfons 
or things to which they belong. 

I AM not about to write a lengthy criticifm on this 
author’s hiftory ; a few paffages only will be felefted 
as proofs of what I have advanced. “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” vol. 3. o£l. chap. 17 : In 
explaining the motives of the Emperors for removing the 
feat of government from Rome to the Eaft, the author 
fays—“ Rome w'as infenfibly confounded with the de¬ 
pendent kingdoms which had once acknowleged her 
fupremacy ; and the country of the Ceefars was viewed 
with cold indifference by a martial prince, born in the 
neighborhood of the Danube, educated in the courts 
and armies of Afia, and invefted with the purple by the 
legions of Britain.” By the author’s beginning one 
part of the fentence with Rome^ and the other with the 
country of the Cesfars^ the reader is led to think two dif¬ 
ferent places are intended, for he has not a fufpicion of 
a tautology ; or at leaft he fuppofes the author ufes the 
country of the Ccefars in a more extenfive fenfe than 
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Rome. He therefore looks back and reads perhaps half 
a page with a clofer attention, and finds that the writer 
is fpeaking of the feat of e?npire^ and therefore can mean 
the city of Rome only. After this trouble he is difpleaf- 
ed that the author has employed five words to fwell and 
adorn his period. This however is not the only diffi¬ 
culty in underftanding the author. Who is the martial 
prince? In the preceding fentence, Dioclcfian is men¬ 
tioned, as withdrawing from Rome; and in the fentence 
following, Conftantine is faid to vifit Rome but feldom. 
The reader then is left to collefl: the author’s meaning, 
by the circumftances of the birth, education and elec¬ 
tion of this martial prince. If he is poffefled of thefe 
fads already, he may go on without much trouble. 

The author’s affedation of ufing the purple for the 
crown or imperial dignity, is fo obvious by numberlefs 
repetitions of the word, as to be perfedly ridiculous. 

“ In the choice of an advantageous fituation, he pre¬ 
ferred the confines of Europe and Afia ; to curb, with 'a 
powerful arm^ the barbarians who dwelt between the 
Danube and Tanais j to watch, ivith an eye of jealoufy^ 
the condud of tbe Perfian monarch.” Here the mem¬ 
bers of the fentence in Italics, are altogether fuperflu- 
ous ; the author wanted to inform his reader, that Dio- 
clefian defigned to curb the barbarians and watch the 
Perfian monarch j for which purpofe he chofe a favor¬ 
able fituation ; but it was wholly immaterial to the 
fubjed to relate in what manner or degree, the empe¬ 
ror meant to exert his arm or his jealoufy. Nay more, 
thefe are circumftances which are not reduceable to any 
certainty, and of which the writer and the reader can 
have no precife idea, 

“With thefe views, Dioclefian had feleded and 
embelliflied the refidence^of Nicomedia?^ Nicomedia 
a princefs, whofe refidence the emperor feleded and 
embelliflied ? This is the moft obvious meaning of the 
fentence. But Nicomedia, we learn from other paffa- 
Z ges, 
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ges, was a city, the refidence itfelf of the emperor. Ytl 
the author could not tell us this in a few plain words, 
without fpoiling the harmony of the phrafe ; he chofe 
therefore to leave it obfcure and ungrammatical. 

—But the memory of Dioclefian was jiiftly abhor¬ 
red by the Prote^or of the Church \ and Conjiantine was 
not infonfible to the ambition of founding a city, which 
might perpetuate the glory of his own name.” Who 
is the proteCor of the church P By Conftantine’s being 
mentioned immediately after, one would think he can¬ 
not be the perfon intended ; yet on examination, this 
is found to be the cafe. But why this feparate appel- 
htion ? It feems the author meant by it to convey this 
idea ; That Dioclefian was a perfecutor of the church, 
therefore his memory was abhorred by Conftantinc who 
was its protector ; the caufe of Confanihie^s abhorrence 
is implied, and meant to be unfolded to the reader, in 
a fingle epithet. Is this hidory ? I mufl: have the lib¬ 
erty to think that fuch terfenef of ftile, notwithftanding 
the authorities of Tacitus and Gibbon, is a grofs cor¬ 
ruption and a capital fault. 

In defeription, our author often indulges a figurative 
poetical manner, highly improper. 

The figure of the imperial city (Conflantinople) 
may be reprefented under that of an unequal triangle. 
'Fhe obtufe point, which advances towards the eafi, 
and the fliores of Afia, meets and repels the waves of 
the I'hracian Bofphorus.” Here the author foars on 
poetic wings, and we behold the ohtufe point of a triangle^ 
inarching eafiward, attacking and repulfmg its foes^ the 
vjaves of the Bofphorus ; in the next line, the author 
finks from the heights of Parnafius, and creeps on the 
; l^in of fvnple narative-—^^^ The northern fide of the city 
li bounded by the harbor.” 

“On thefe banks, tradition long preferved the mem¬ 
ory of the fylvan reign of Amycus, who defied the fan 
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Xif Leda to the combat of the Ceftus.” The author 
takes it for granted that his reader is acquainted with all 
the ancient fables of Greece and Rome. Such allujions 
to fafls of fables make a wretched figure in fiber hifi 
tory,* 

The author, after the manner of the poet^, admits 
epifodes into his defcriptions, by way of variety and 
embelliftimeht. He begins a defcription of Cpnllanti- 
nople ; to do juftipe to the city, he mufl; defcribe its fit- 
uation i he therefore gives an account of the Thracian 
Bofphorus, the Propontus and Hellcfpont, interfperfcd 
with ancient fables, and adorned with poetical imagery. 
When he arrives ar the mouth of the Hellefpoht,'his 
fancy leads him to the feat of ancient Troy, and he 
cannot pafs it, without telling us from Homer, where 
the Grecian armies were encamped; where the flanks 
of the army were guarded by Agamemnon’s brav- 
eft chiefs j where Achilles and his myrmidons oc¬ 
cupied a [promontory ; Y;here Ajax pitched his tent ; 
aud where his tomb was erected after his death. After 
indulging his fancy on this memorable field of heroic 
aftions, he is qualified to defcribe Conftantinople. 

But it is needlefs to multiply examples j for fimilar 
faults occur in almoft every page. Moll: men, who 
have read this hiftory, perceive a difficulty.in Under- 
Handing it j yet few have attempted to find the reafon ; 
and hardly a man has dared to cenfure the ftile and 
manner. 

To what caufe tfien fhall we afcribe the almoft u- 
nanimous confent of the Englifh and Americans, in 
lavifliing praifes upon Gibbon’s hiftory ? In fome meaf- 

ure 

* So Gillies, In his of Greece, chapi talks about the death 
of the friend of Achiiles j” but leaves the reader to difcover the pei - 
fon—not having once mentioned the name of Fatrcctus, 1 would obfervei 
further that fuch appellations as the fon cf Leda ate borrowed from the 
(ireek j but wholly improper in our language. The Greeks had a dif- 
tinil ending of the name of the father fignify fon or defeendants ; a: 
HrrscliJa* This form of the noun was knawn and had a definite mean¬ 
ing in Gre<’ce j but in Ejiglilli the idiom is awkward and embairat'hngj 
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ure doubtlefs to the greatnefs of the attempt, and the 
want of an Englifh hiftory which fliould unfold the fe- 
rres^of events which connefts ancient^and modern times* 
The man who fliould light a lamp, to illuminate the 
dark period of time from the 5th to the 15th century, 
would deferve immortal honors. The attempt is great; 
it is noble ; it is meritorious. Gibbon appears to have 
been faithful, laborious, and perhaps impartial. It is 
his ftile and manner only I am cenfuring ; for thefe 
are exceedingly faulty. For proof of this I appeal to 
a Angle fa^f, which I have never heard contradifted ; 
that a man who would comprehend Gibbon, muft read 
with painful' attention, and after all receive little im¬ 
provement. 

The encomiums of his countrymen proceed from: 
falfe tafte ; a tafte for fuperfluous ornament. Men 
are difpofed to leffen the trouble of reading, and to fpare 
the labor of examining into the caufesand confequences 
of events. They choofe to pleafe their eyes and ears, 
rather than feed the mind. Hence the rage for /?- 
hridgements^ and a difplay of rhetorical embellifliments^, 
Hence the eclat with which ‘‘Millet’s Elements of 
General Hiftory,” is received in the world. This- 
work is no more than- an Index to General Hiftory ; or 
a recapitulation of the principal events. It is calculat¬ 
ed for two clafles of people ; for thofe who, having, 
read hiftory in the original writers, want to revife their 
ftudies, without a repetition of their firft labors ; and- 
for thofe who have but little time to employ in read¬ 
ing, and expedl only a general and fuperficial knowleger 
of hiftory.* But a man who would know the mi¬ 
nute fprings of aftion ; the remote and collateral, as 
well as the diredl caufes and confequences of events; 
and the nice (hades of charafter which diftinguifh emi¬ 
nent men, wAth a view to draw rules from living ex¬ 
amples ; fuch a man muft pafs by abridgements as 
tralh ; he muft have recourfe to the original writers, or 
to colle(Slions of authentic papers. Indeed a colledliorr 

of 

* Reapers of the lafl defcriptlon arc the moil numerous. 
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all the material official |>apers, arranged in the order of 
time, however dry and unentertaining to moft readers, 
is really the heU^ and the only authentic hiftory of a coun¬ 
try. The philofopher and ftatefman, who with to fub- 
ftitute fadl for opinion, will generally fufpeft human 
teftimony; but repofe full confidence in the evidence 
of papers, which have been the original inftruments of 
public tranfa£tions, and recorded by public authority. 

These ftri< 9 iires are contrary to the opinions of 
moft men, efpecially as they regard the ftile of the au¬ 
thors mentioned.* Yet they are written with a full 
conviftion of their being well founded. They pro¬ 
ceed from an earneft defire of arrefting the progrefs of 
falfe tafte in writing, and of feeing my countrymen 
galled back to nature and truth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

THE foregoing remarks were written before I had 
feen the opinions of that judicious and elegant writer, 
Eaft Apthorp, m. a. vicar of Croydon, on the fame 
hiftory. The following paflage is too direcftly in point 
to be omitted. It is in his “ Second Letter on the 
Study of Hiftory.’’ 

‘T WAS difappointed in my expectations of inftruc- 
tion from this book (Gibbon’s Hiftory) when I dif- 
cerned that the anthor had adopted that entertaining 
but fuperficial manner of writing hiftoi*}'^, which was 
iirft introduced by the Abbe de Vertot, whofe Hiftory 
of the Revolutions in the Government of the Roman 
Republic, is one of thofe agreeable and feducing mod¬ 
els which never fail of producing a multitude of imita¬ 
tions. There is, in this way of writing, merit enough 
to recommend it to fuch readers, and fuch writers, as 
propofe to themfelves no higher aim, than an elegant 
literary amufement : It piques their curiofity, while it 
gratifies their indolence. The hiftorian has the advan¬ 
tage, in this way, of pafling over fuch events and infti-. 

Z 3 tutions, 
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tutions as, however effential to the fcience of hiftoF}^ 
are lefs adapted to fliine in the recital. By fupprefiing 
fa 61 :s and violating chronology ; by felefting. the moft 
pleating incidents and placing them in a ftriking point 
of view, by the coloring and drapery of ftile and com- 
pofition, the imagination is gratified with a gaudy 
fpedlacle of triumphs and revolutions paffing in review 
before it ; while the rapid fucceflion of great events 
affords a tranfient delight, without leaving ufeful and 
lading impreflions either on the memory or judge¬ 
ment ; or fixing thofe principles which ought to be 
the refult of hitloric inforrnation. 

‘‘ Nor is it the w’ovft confequence of this flight and 
inodifh way of compiling hiftory, that it affords to fu- 
pine and ujueiiecfing readers a barren entertainment, 
to fill up the vacant hours of indolence and diffipation. 
The hiftorian who gives himfelf the privilege of muti¬ 
lating and feleiSHng, and arranging at difcretion the rec¬ 
ords of pad ages, has full fcope to obtrude on his care- 
lefs readers any fydem that fuits with his preconceived 
opinions or particular views in writing.”—The only 
legitinaate dudy of hidory is in original hl/iorians,^^ 

Tke fame writer complains of a decline of literature 
in Great Britain, fixing the “ fettlement that followed 
the revolution,” as the era of true fcience and great- 
nefs. He remarks that the ‘‘ aim of modern writers 
feems to be to furnifh their readers with fugitive amufe- 
ment, and that ancient literature is become rather the 
ornament of our libraries, than the accomplifhment of 
our minds ; being fupplanted by the modifh produc¬ 
tions which are daily read and forgotten.” 

[F, page 76.] 

FOR proof of what I have aovanced refpe^Hng the 
found off in Rome, 1 would obferve, that the genitive 
cafe of the fird declenfion in Latin anciently ended in 
* i. which was probably copied from the Greeks 3 for 

it 
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lit is very evident the Latin a in later writers, was the 
true reprefentative of the Greek au Thus Moufai in 
Greek was tranflatcd into the Roman tongue, rnufa:. 
Now c before ai had the found of i'; for where the 
Romans wrote cce the Greeks wrote kai, I'hus 
caj muftcce in the firft declenfion mud liave been pro¬ 
nounced miifika^ 7nuftkai^ not mujifee^ as we now pro¬ 
nounce the a. 

As a furtlier ]u*oof, we may appeal to the laws of the 
Roman poetry, by which dipthongs were always long> 
having the fount] of two vowels combined. 

Bu r a decifive proof that c before the vov;els ii 
and the diptliongs,^ had the power of is that tlie 
Greeks always tranflated the c in kappa. 'Lhey wrote 
Caifar, Kai far qs^ &c. 

In confirmation of which I may add, that the Ger¬ 
mans, among whom the word Cesjar became common 
to all emperors, and now fignifics emperor^ fpell it Kai- 
far ; and in the'; pronunciation they preferve the true 
Roman found of Cetjarf^ 

That the Roman c before c and i had the force of 
ch or t/k^ is probable from the prefent pradlice of tfie 
Italians, who would be the mod likely to retain the 
pure Roman pronunciation. In modern Italian ce^ ci 
arc pronounced che^ chi 3 as dolccmmtc^ Cicero^ proncuu- 
ced dolcherntnte^ Chichero^ 

In thi§ opinion I am fupportrd by Dr. Middleton, 
who feems to have been thoroughly verfed in Roman 
literature. It may gratify the learned reader to fee his 
own words. Dc Lat^ Kitcr, pron, dijicr, 

“ Ante vocales eundem olim fonum habuiiOe 

ac hodie habet certiffimum ed : qualern aurem ante 

• reliuuas 

^CZARy the Ruffian nppeJlation of Emperor, is a contradlion o^CaJar^ 

ib pronounced in the Ruffian, cb:fr or :jhar% 

In ancient inl'cppCion?, and the earl\ Roman AuCh *:.--, 'v \.as writ^ 
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reliquas e et /, diphthongofque ev habuerit, baud 
ita convenlt, AngU illam Gallique etiam, baud ab s 
diftinguunt, in Coena, Casfar, Ceres, cinis, &c. at irv 
iifdem Itali, quod Romanos etiam fecifle olim exiftimo, 
cum huic literae fonum tribuunt, quo nos ch efFerimus, 
in vocibus noftris, cheeky cherry^ cheapo &c. itaque pro- 
nunciant Cicero, uti nos Chichefter, chicheley, &c. ita 
tamen ac fi ante r, cum in medio vocis fequatur voca- 
}em, litera t leviter admodum et fubobfcure fonanda 
interponeretur ; ut Citcero^ Chitchefter, quam pronun- 
tiandi rationem expreflifTe plane fculptor quidam vide- 
tur, qui in infcnptione veteri contra orthographiae reg- 
ulas, t ante c interpofuit in nomine Frbltcius” 

He obferves however that Llpfius ridicules this o- 
pinion, and contends that c had in all cafes the force of 
k. This the Doftor afcribes to his partiality for the 
pronunciation of his countrymen, the Germans, which, 
he fays, has often led him into errors. For altho 
before u ufed frequently to be written for r, as 

Karcer for Career^ yet it never took the place of c before 
^ and / i we never find Karker for Career, 

But that e had the found of our ch^ is probable from 
another fa6f : In old inferiptions it is found that c was 
often ufed for t before i; cotK^cio for conditio^ palacitm for 

palathun, 

ten r/, and pronounced vo or iv. The following extracts from the laws 
of Romulus, &c. will give the reader an idea of the early orthography 
of the Latin tongue 

j Deos patrios colunto ; externas fuperftitioncs aut fabulasne admis 
cento. 

3 Nocturjja facriticia pcruig’liaque amouentor. 

8 VxoK farreatione vi*o iun£ta, in facra et bona eius venito— jus deu<» 
ortendi ne efto. 

Si pater filiom ter venumduit, filius a patre liber efto. 

A of Numa. 

3 Qui terminum exarafit, ipfus et boaes facrel funto. 

A l(iiv of ^uUtui HoJliUius, 

j Nati trigemini, donicum puberes efunt, de publico aluntcr, 
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paktium. Now ch irt have a corrtpoiind found^ 

which begins with that df^j-apd hence ii and ci in Englifti 
have taken the found of ch or Jh. It is evident there- 
jfore that c before i had a great affinity to ti ; an affinity 
v^hich is ftill preferved in the Italian language. Thefe 
circumftances give us reafon to believe that cl and ti in 
condicid and palatium^ were both pronounced chi^ condi- 
chlo^ palachium. This found of ci agrees perfe6lly well 
with the Saxon found in cild^ pronounced child ; cele^ 
now pronounced chilly as I have remarked above j text, 
■page 72. 


[G, page 8z.] 

I SHALL not enter into a* particular difcuffion of 
the queftion, whether ^ is a mark of found or not. By 
its convertibility with k and c in the ancient languages, 
we have reafon to conclude that it once had a guttural 
found, and the pronunciation of fome northern nations 
of Europe confirms the opinion. But it appears in 
modern Englifh to have no found by itfelf; it however 
affeds, in fome degree, the found pf the vowel to which 
it is prefixed, by previoufly opening the mouth wider 
than is necelTary to articulate the vowel. Thus in 
hand we hear no found but of and \ yet in pronouncing 
hand we open the throat wider, and emit the breath 
with violence before we begin the found, which makes 
an obvious difference in pronouncing the words and 
and hand ; and perhaps this diftindlion is perceiveable 
as far as the words can be heard. The fame may be 
fa id of th in think. 

The inftance of a man who lofi: a dinner by telling 
his fervant to eat it, when he meant to tell him to heat 
it, affords a ufeful leffon to thofe who are difpofed to 
treat the letter h with too much negledl. 

[H, page 85.] 

THAT i fhort is the fame found as ee we have the 
authority of one pf the firft and beft Englilh grammari¬ 
ans. 
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ans. Hunc fonum, (ee) quoties correptus eft, AngU 

per / breve, expriinunt; quMm vero producitur, fcribunt 

plurimum per ee^ non raro tamen per h \ vel etiam 

per ea 3 mar^^ &c.-Wallis, 

Gram. Sefl. 2, 

Ash confirms the opinion. Ee has one found, as 
in Jee^ thee^ and coincides with the narrow i.” —Gram, 
DifT. pref. to his Die. 

Kenrick’s arrangement of the lotig and Jhori vow^ 
els is exaSly fimilar to mine. 

Sheridan entertains a different opinion refpefting 
the fhort / and e. He confiders them as diftindt vow¬ 
els, incapable of prolongation. Rhet. Gram. pref. to 
his Diffc. page 16. In this he differs from molt other 
writers upon the fubjedl, who have attended to the 
philofophical diftindtions of founds. This appears to 
be an inaccuracy in his diftribution of the vow-els 3 al- 
tho it cannot affeft the pradlice of fpeaking. 

The found of the Roman /, it is agreed on all hands, 
was that of the Englifii ee. It retains that found Itill 
in the Italian, French and Spauifh, which are immedi¬ 
ately derived from the Latin. It had its long and fhort 
founds in Latin ; as in vidi^ homini 3 the firlt pronoun¬ 
ced veedee^ and the laft homini^ as we now pronounce 
/ in fill, i'he French preferve the long found, and lay 
it down as a general rule, that / is pronounced like the 
Engliftt ee : Yet in difeourfe they adtually fhorten the 
found, and in fenthnens^ rejjlntiment^ &c. pronounce i as 
we do in civil. In the french niotij] I is long like ee j 
in thi^ and all fimilar terminations, we fhorten tlie 
found, inoiiv, Mr. Sheridan, in this particular, is evi¬ 
dently fingular and probably wrong. 

That e in let Is but the Pnorr abrupt found of ^ in 
Lite^ Is not fo clear ; but to rne is evident. There is 
little or no diiTerence in the pofition of the organs witfi 

which 
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which we pronounce both vowels. The Roman, Ital¬ 
ian, Spanifh and French e is confidered as the repre- 
Tentative of the Englifh a in late^ made ; and yet in 
common difcourfe, it is fhortened into the found of e 
in let^ men : Witnefs, legere^ avecy emmency bucnoy enten 
dido : We obferve the fame in Engliflt j for faidy any^ 
rnanyy which are pronounced fedy ennyy mennyy exhibit 
the fame vowel or fhort a y the e being the abrupt 
found of ai in fa'uL I mufl therefore differ from Mr. 
Sheridan, and ftill believe that e in lety and i in fdy are 
capable of prolongation. Children, when, indead of 
a comparifon, they would exprcfs the fuperlative by an 
emphafis, fay Icetle indead of little j which is a mere 
prolongation of / diort. 

Mr. Sheridan, in my opinion, is guilty of an error 
of greater confequence, in marking the two qualities of 
found in bard and bad with the fame figure. He clif- 
tinguidies the different qualities of found in pool and 
fully and in not and naught ; and why he fhould omit 
the didinftion of found in bard and bady ajk and niauy 
is to me inconceiveable. The lad didindion is as ob¬ 
vious as the others which he has marked ; and the de¬ 
feat of his feheme mud lead a foreigner into midakes. 
His feheme is fingular ; Kenrick, Perry and Burn all 
make a didindlion in the time of pronouncing a in ajk 
and at ; and even Scott, who copies Sheridan’s pro¬ 
nunciation almod implicitly, dill makes tlie fame diff 
tindion. 


[I, page 87.] 

“ NON miiltum differt hie fonus (w) ab Anglcrurn 
ooy Gallorum oUy^ Germanorum u pingui, rapidiffime 
pronunciatis ; udeoque a quibufdam pro vocali fuit ha- 
bita, cum tamen r ever a conjona fity quanquam ipfi vocali 
admodum fit afiinis.”-Wallis. 

•Mt is indeed on the celerity of utterance, that all 
the difference, in many cafes, between confonants an^ 

vowels 
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\’^ov/els depends ; as in tt; and in Englifli; which, 
being difcharged quickly, perform the office of confo- 
nants, in giving form only to the fucceeding vowel ; 
but when protrafled or drawled out, acquire a tone and 
become the vocal oo and —Kenrick, Rhet. 

Gram. p. 4. 

Perry has adopted this opinion andcontends warm¬ 
ly that u? is a con&nant. If wis2L vowel, fays he, then 
wool^ wolf^ will be pronounced oo-ool^ oo-olf^ or ool^ olf. 1 
am fenfible that in the beginning of words, w has not 
precifely the power of ; but it is not clear from this 
fa6f that it has the properties of a confowant. Place a 
vowel before w, as, ow^ and there is no compreffion of 
the lips or other parts of the mouth, to obftrudl the 
found, as there is produced by b or in eb and em. 

In oppofition to the authorities mentioned, Sheridan 
ranks w among the vowels, and fuppofes it to form 
dipthongs with the other vowels, as in welly willy &c. 
It appears to me to be a letter rather of an ambiguous 
nature, of which we have others in the language. 

f J, page 88.] 

IT has been remarked that by old authors y v^as oft¬ 
en ufed for g \ yeve for give ; foryete for forget.—^ 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1884. 

I HAVE obferved that fome foreigners pronounce 
yeavy in the fame manner nearly as they do ear ; and 
yeajl is commonly pronounced eajl. This pronuncia¬ 
tion would eafily lead a man into the fuppofition that 
y is merely ee ffiort. But the pronunciation is vicious. 

I OESERVE alfo that Mr. Sheridan fays, ^^ye has the 
found of e long in ye ; of a long in yea ; of e long in 
ycaTy yean ; and of e fiiort myearny yelly &c. This con¬ 
firms my opinion, and is a proof that he does not pro¬ 
nounce y at all. 

If 
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If y has the found of e in year^ then e has no found, 
or there are in the word, two founds of which no 
perfon will undertake to affert. The difpute however 
is eafily fettled. I have learnt by attending to the con- 
verfation of well bred Englifhmen, that they do not 
pronounce y at all in year and many other words. They 
fay ear^ for yeat\ ye ; and the found of they erro- 
neoufly fuppofe to be that of y. In America, y has in 
thefe words, the confonant found it has in young ; and 
the Englifti pronunciation muft in this inftance be 
faulty. 


[K, page 103.] 

^^NOW the harmony of profe arifes from the fame 
principle with that which conftitures the harmony of 
verfe ; viz. numbers ; or fuch a difpofition of the words 
as throws them into juft metrical feet, but very differ¬ 
ent from thofe which conftitute any ^ecies of verfe/^ 
—‘Effay on the Power of Numbers, &c. page 4. Introd. 

A GOOD ftile is both exprejfive and harmonious^ 
The former depends on the happy choice of tJie w'ords 
to convey our ideas ; the other on the happy choice of 
numbers in the difpofition of the words. The lan¬ 
guage of fome is expreflive, but unharmonious ; that 
is, the writer’s words ftrongly convey his fentiments, 
but the order in which they are placed creates a found 
unpleafant to the ear. The ftile of others is harmoni¬ 
ous but not expreflive ; where the periods are well 
turned and the numbers well adapted, but the fenfe 
obfeure. The former fatisfies the mind, but offends the 
ear ; the latter gratifies the ear, but difgufts the mind. 
A good ftile entertains and pleafes both,'’ &c — Ibm. 
2d. Part, page 17, 

The author proceeds to illuftrate his doctrines by 
ftiowing in what the harmony of profe confifts. He 
remarks that the words fhould in fome degree be an. 
echo to the fenfe, in profe as we4 as verfe. 

He 
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He proceeds—Every fentence may be conceived 
divild^le into diftincl and feparate claufes ; every claufe^, 
■wiiere there is an apparent ceiTation of the voice, fhoukl 
always end with a generous foot ; and all the preced¬ 
ing numbers be fo intermixt, that the (hort ones be du¬ 
ly qualihed by the fucceeding long ones ; referving the 
bed and mod harmonious nurhber for the cadence.’’ 

To diovv how much depends on the proper arrange¬ 
ment of words, he quotes the following indance—A 
divine, fpeaking of the IVinity, hatli this expreffion— 
It is a mydery which we drmly believe the truth of, 
and humbly adore the depth of.” Here the language 
is expredive, but not harmonious ; not merely becaufe 
the claufes end witli the particle of^ but becaufe they a- 
bound with feeble numbers, Pyrrhics and Trochees'. 
Let us change the difpofiticn of the feet—“ It is a myf- 
tery, the truth of which we drmly believe, and tlie 
depths of which we humbly adore.” The difTerence in 
the melody is very perceiveable. The force and muds 
of the lad difpofition is increafed by the lambics and 
Anapaeds. 

The mod forceable feet, and thofe bed adapted to 
fublime and ferious fubjefts, are thofe which contain 
the mod long fyllables, or end in a long fyllable 5 as 
the lambic, tlie Spondee, the Anapaed. Idie weak 
feet are thofe which have the mod fliort fyllables or end 
in a (hort fyllable \ as the Pyrrhic, the I'rochee, the 
Tribrach. 

The want of proper meafures, or a rhrxture of weak 
and drong fyllables, is very remarkable in a paiTage of 
the Declaration of Independence.- We mud there¬ 
fore acquiefee in the necedity, which denounces our 
reparation, and hold them, as we hold the red of man¬ 
kind, enemies in ivar^ in piace^ friendsP The three lad 
fyllables form, if any thing, a Bacchic ; the drd fylla- 
ble, (hort, and the two others, long. But in a jud pro¬ 
nunciation, the foot is neceflarily broken by a paufe af¬ 
ter 
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ter pec^ce. This interruption, and the two long fylla- 
bles, render the clofe of the fentence extremely heavy. 
The period is concife and expreflive, as it ftands ; but 
the arrangement might be much more harmonious— 
Our enemies in war ; m peace, our friends.” Here 
the meafure and melody are perfect ; the period clofing 
with three lambics, preceded by a Pyrrhic. 

fL, page III.] 

IN a Scotch Ballad, called Edom 0 Gordon^ we find 
the word dreips for drops^ 

—And clear, clear was hir zellow hair 
Whereon the reld h\\nddrdp 5 »'* 

But it was often fpelt drap^ agreeable to the pronuncia¬ 
tion. See Edward. ReL An. Poet. 53. 

The diale(fl in America is peculiar to the defeend- 
ants of the Scotch Irhh. 

[M, page III.] 

MOUGHT is the part time or participle of an old 
Saxon verb rnowe or mowen^ to be able. It anfwered to 
the pojfe of the Romans, and thtpouvoir of the French. 
This verb occurs frequently in Chaucer. 

‘‘ But that fcience is fo fer us beforne, 

We moiuen not, akho We had it fworfie, 

It overtake, it flit away fo faft. 

It nuol us maken beggers at the lafl.” 

Cant. Tales, 1 . i6, 148, Bell’s edit. 

^^To mowen fuch a knight done live or die.’^-- 

Troil and Cref. 2. 1594. That is, to be able to make 
fuch a knight live or die. 


“And mougbt I hope to winne thy love, 
Ne more his tonge could faye.” 

Sir Cauline, an old Ballad, I. i6> 
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Thi thought they herd a woman wepe. 

But her they mought not fe.*- 

Adam Bell, &c. part 3.1. 2. in Rel. of An. Poet. 

** So mought thou now in thefe refined lays 
Delight the dainty ears of higher powers. 

And fo mought they in their deep icanning Ikill, 

Allow and grace our CoUen’s flowing quill.” 

Spenfer, Hobbynall. 

There feem to have been among our Saxon ancef- 
tors two verbs of nearly or exactly the fame fignifica- 
tion, may and ?night ; and mowe and mought. There 
is fome reafon to think they were not fynonimous ; 
that may w^as ufed to exprefs pojfibility^ as I may go next 
week ; and mowe to exprefs power^ as they mou^en go^ they 
are able to go. But it is not certain that fuch a dif- 
tincSion ever exifted. The Germans ufe moegen^ in 
the infinitive; mag^ in the indie, pref. mage^ in the 
fubj. pref. in the imperfe£l of thfe ind. mochte ; and in 
the imp. of the fubj. machte. The Englifh ufe may 
and might folely in their writings ; but mought is ftill 
pronounced in fomc parts of America. 

HOLPE or holp was not obfolete when the Bible 
was laft tranflatedj in the reign of king James ; for it 
occurs in feveral places in that tranflation. It occurs 
frequently in old authors* 

** UnkinpLy they flew him, that bolp them oft at nede.” 

Skelton El* oil Earl of Northum. 1 . 47, 

In Virginia it is pronounced hope. Shall I hope 
you, Sir.’"* 

But we muft look among the New England com¬ 
mon people for ancient Englilh phrafes ; for they have 
been 160 years fequeftered in fome meafure from the 
world, and their language has not fufFered material 
changes from their firfi: fettlement to the prefent time. 
Hence mofi: of the phrafes, ufed by Shakefpear, Con¬ 
greve, and other writers who have deferibed Engiifii 
manners and recorded the language of all claffes of peo~ 
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pie, areftill heard in the common difcourfe of theNeVr 
England yeomanry. 

The verb in the indicative, prefent tenfe, whicli 
Lowth obferves is almoft obfolete in England, is ftill 
ufed after the ancient manner, I be^ we be^ you be^ they be. 
The old plural houfen is ftill ufed for houfes. The old 
Verb wol for will^ and pronounced wool^ is not yet fallen 
into difufe. This was tlie verb principally ufed in 
Chaucer’s time, and it now lives in the pureH branch 
of the Teutonic, the German. 

For many years, I had fuppofed the word derii in 
the fenfe of great or fevere^ was local in New England. 
Perhaps it may not now be ufed any where elfe ; but it 
was once a common Englilh word. Chaucer ufes it in 
the fenfe oifecret^ earnejiy &c. 


*‘This clerk was cleped Hende Nicholas 
Of d&rtie love he could and of folas.” 

Mil. Tale, 1. 3200. 

** Yfi molten be ful derte as In this cafe.” 

Ibm. 3297. 


The word is in common ufe in New England and 
pronounced darn^ It has not however the fenfe it had 
formerly ; it is now ufed as an adverb to qualify an ad- 
jed'ive, as darn fweet \ denoting a great degree of the 
quality. 

The New England people preferve the ancient ufe 
of there and here after a word or fentence, defignating 
the place where j as this here^ that there. It is called vul¬ 
gar in Englifh ; and indeed the addition oihere ox there 
is generally tautological. It is however an ancient prac¬ 
tice ; and the French retain it in the pure elegant lan¬ 
guage of their country ; ce pays Idy celui Id^ cet homme 
id ; where we obferve this difference only between the 
French andEnglifh idioms, that in French, the adverb 
follows the noun, that country tbere^ this man here 
A a whereas 
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whereas in Englifli, the adverb precedes the noun, that 
there country^ this here man. This form of fpeech feems 
to have been coeval with the primitive Saxon, otherwife 
it would not have prevailed fo generally among the corn- 
mon people. 

It has been before remarked that the word ax for 
ajk was ufed in England, and even in the royal aflent 
to a6ls of parliament, down to the reign of Henry VL 

And to her hu/band bad hire for to fey 
If that he axed after Nicholas,”— 

Chau. Mil. Tale, 3412. 

This cxeth hafte and of an haftif thing 
Men may not preche and maken tarying.” 

Ibm, 3545. 

This word to ax is ftill frequent in New England, 

I DO not know whether our American fportfmen ufc 
the word, ferrety in the fenfe of driving animals from 
their lurking places. But the word is ufed in fome 
parts of New England, and applied figuratively to many 
rranfadions in life. So in Congreve : 

“Where Is this apocryphal elder ? Til ferret 
-Old Bach. 36^4, fc. 21. 

Sometimes, but rarely, we hear the old imperative 
of the Saxon thafian^ now pronounced ihof. But it is 
generally pronounced as it is written, tho. Jt is remark-^ 
ed by Horne, that tho/is (till frequent among the com-- 
inon people of England. 

GIN"or ^yn for given is ftill ufed in America ; as 
Bifliop Wilkins remarks, it is in the North of Eng¬ 
land. 

fi'^^ITHOUT^ in the fenfe of unlefs^ is as frequent as 
any \vord ir4 the language, and even among the learned. 

It 
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It is commonly accounted inelegant, and writers have 
lately fubftituted unhfs : But I do not fee the propriety 
of difearding without^ for its meaning is exa£lly the fame 
as that of imlejs. It is demondrated that they are both 
the imperatives of old verbs. Without^ is he out^ he a- 
way y and unlefs is difm 'ifsy ov be apart. Inftead of the 
imperative Chaucer generally ufes the participle, 

Guieriy being out. 

The beft writers ufe without In the fenfe of unhfs. 

—And if he can’t be cured without I fuck the pol- 
fon from his wounds, Tin afraid he won't recover his 

fenfes, till I lofemine.”-Cong. Love for Love, zit 

4- fc. 3. 

^^’Twere better for him, you had not been his 
confeflbr in that affair, without you could have kept his 

counfel clofer.”'-Cong. Way of the World, 3, 

fc. 7. 

The bc/1 fpeakers ufe'the word in this manner, in 
common difeourfe, and I muft think, with propriety. 

PEEK is alfo ufed corruptedly ior peep. By a fimi- 
lar change of the laft confonant, chirk is ufed for chirpy 
to make a cheerful yioife. This word is wholly loll, ex¬ 
cept in Nev/ England. It is there ufed iox comfortablyy 
bravely^ cheerful ^ as when one enquires about a fick 
perfon, it is faid, he is chirk. Chirp is Itill ufed to ex- 
prefs the finging of birds, but the chirk of New Kng-* 
land Is not iiriderflood, and therefore .derided. Four 
hundred years ago it was a polite term. 


klfieth hlie fwete, and clirkith as a fparwe 
With his iippea.”-—— 

Chaucer, Sonip. Talc, 73S6. 

In the following it is ufed for a difagreeable noife. 

** Al l full of chhklrtg was that fory place.” 

Knight's Td.e, aQc6. 


A a s 
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And al fo ful eke of cbirking$ 

And of many other wirkings.’" 

Houfe of Fame, 858. 

SHET for JJmt is now become vulgar ; yet this is the 
true original orthography and pronunciation. It is 
from the Saxon fcitten^ and I believe was always fpelt 
Jhette oryZw, till after Chaucer’s time, for he was a cor¬ 
rect writer in his age, and always fpelt it in that manner, 

“ VoiDETH your man and let him be thereout. 

And jhet the dore.”- 

Chau* Yem. Tale, 16, 605. 

‘‘And his maifter Jhette the dore anon.” 

Ibm. 16, 610. 

And in a variety of other places. This word is almoft 
univerfally pronounced JJ^et amon^ all claiTes of people, 
not only in New England, but m Great Britain and 
the fouthern ftates of America. How the fpelling 
came to be changed, is not known j but it was certain¬ 
ly a corruption. 

AN for If is feen in moft old authors. It remains 
among the common people, both in England and A- 
merica. An pleafe your honorthat is, “ f your 
honor pleafe.” In New England, the phrafes'in which 
it occurs moll frequently are, Let him go, an he will^^’ 

Go, an you will and others of a fimilar kind. 

BECAUSE and becafe were ufed promifcuoufly by 
our ancestors. Bccafe is found in fome ancient writings, 
tho not fo frequently as hecaufe. In New England, we 
frequently hear becafe to this day. It is pronounced be-- 
ca2>e. It is a compound of be and catfe or cafe ; both of 
tliefc words with the verb be make good Englilh ^ but 
Z‘'ccafe is vulgar. 

1 'he vulgar pronunciation of fach is Jich. This is 
hut a fmall deviation from the ancient elegant pronun¬ 
ciation, which was fivich or fivlche^ as the word is fpelt 

in 
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in Chaucer. Such is the force of national praaice : 
And altho the country people in New England, fome- 
times drawl their words in fpeaking, and, like their 
brethren, often make falfe concord, yet their idiom is 
purely Saxon or Englifli; and in a vaft number of in- 
fiances, they have adhered to the true phrafes, where 
people, who defpife their plain manners, have run into 
error. Thus they fay, “ a man is going and not go- 
Ingpajl^ which is nonfenfe : They fay, 1 piirpofe to go,'* 
and not prepofi to go, which is not good Englilh. "I'hey 
fay, a fliip lies in harbor,’* not lays^ which is a modern 
corruption. They fay, have done,” and never I 
a?n done,” which is nonfenfe. They fay, it was m 
Monday evening,” not ^a Monday eveni ng,” which 
is an error. I'hey never ufe the abfurd phrafes ‘‘ expefi 
it was'y^ and “the fliip will fail in ^//next week.” 
They never fay “he is home,” but always, “at home.” 
They ufe the old phrafe, “ it is half after fix o’clock,” 
which is more corre 61 : than half pqji fix. I'iiey fay, if 
a perfon is not in health, he \s ftck. 'I'he modern Eng¬ 
lilh laugh at them, becaufethe Englilh fay a man is til ; 
and confine lick to exprefs the idea of a naufea in tlie 
flomach. The Englilh are wrong, and the New Eng¬ 
land people ufe the word in its true fenfe, wiiich ex¬ 
tends to all bodily diforders, as it is ufed by the pure 
Englifh writers. Ill is a contradlion of evil , and de¬ 
notes a moral diforder. Its application to bo^llly com¬ 
plaints is a modern pradlice, and its meaning figurative. 
So that whatever improprieties may have crept into 
their pradtice of fpeaking, they adlually preferve more 
of the genuin idiom of the Englilh tongue, tlxin manv 
of the modern fine fpeakers who fet up for Itandards. 

[N, page 120.] 

THE letters ch in Roman anfwered nearly to the 
Greek ki or chi, for c had the found of at leafl before 
<7, ti. Ch or kh was therefore the proper combination 
for the Greek letter ; which had the found of k followed 
A a 3 by 
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by an afpirate- This combination was copied into our 
language ; and perliaps the afpirate was once pronoun¬ 
ced, like the Iridi guttural in Cochran. But when the 
afpirate was lolT:, k became the proper reprefentative of 
the found. It is wifhed, that in all the derivatives from 
tlie ancient languages, where this character occurs, k 
might be fubftltuted for ch ; that perfons unacquainted 
with etymology, might not millake and giver/? its Eng- 
lilli foundo 
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ESSAY 

On the NECESSITY, advant/!ges and practi¬ 
cability of reforming the MODE of 
SPELLING, and of rendering the or¬ 
thography C/'WORDS CORRESPONDENT tO 
the PRONUNCIATION. 


T has been obferved by all writers 
on the Englifh language, that the 
orthography or fpelling of words 
is very irregular ; the fame letters 
often repreienting different founds, 
and the fame founds often expreff- 
ed by different letters. For this 
irregularity, two principal caufes 

may be affigned : 

1. The changes to which the pronunciation of a 
language is liable, from the progrefs of fcience and civ¬ 
ilization. 

2. The mixture of different languages, occafioned 
by revolutions in England, or by a predilection of the 
learned, for words of foreign growth and ancient origin. 

To 
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To the firft caufe, may be afcribed the difference be¬ 
tween the fpelling and pronunciation of Saxon words. 
The northern nations of Europe originally fpoke much 
in gutturals. This is evident from the number of af- 
pirates and guttural letters, which hill remain in the 
orthography of words derived from thofe nations ; 
and from the modern pronunciation of the collateral 
branches of the Teutonic, the Dutch, Scotch and Ger¬ 
man. Thus k before n was once pronounced ; as in 
knave^ know \ the gh in mighty though^ daughter^ and oth¬ 
er fimilar words ; the g in reign^feign^ &c. 

But as favages proceed in forming languages, they 
lofe the guttural founds, in fome meafure, and adopt 
the ufe of labials, and the more open vowels. The 
eafe of fpeakjng facilitates this progrcfs, and the pro¬ 
nunciation of words is fofiened, in proportion to a na¬ 
tional refinement of manners. This will account for 
the difference between the ancient and modern lan¬ 
guages of France, Spain and Italy \ and for the differ¬ 
ence between the foft pronunciation of the prefent Ian- " 
guages of thofe countries, and the more harfhand gut¬ 
tural pronunciation of the northern inhabitants of Eu¬ 
rope, 

In’ this progrefs, the Englifli have loft the founds of 
moft of the guttural letters. The k before n in know^ 
the g in reign^ and in many other words, are become 
mute in practice ; and tlie gh is foftened into the found 
ofyi as in laugh^ or is filent, as in brought. 

To this practice of foftening the founds of letters, or 
wholly fupprelfmg thofe which areharfhanddifagreeablej 
may be added a popular tendency to abbreviate words 
of common ufe. Thus Southwark^ by a habit of quick; 
pronunciation, is become Suthark ; JVorceJler and 
cejier^ are become Woojler and Lejler \ hiifinefs^ biznefs i 
colonel^ curnel y cannot^ will uot^ cant^ wont,"^ In this 

manner 

* IVONTis a contraction of ‘woUnot^ as the word was ancients 

ty pronq^mted'. 
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mariner the final e is not heard in many modern words, 
in which it formerly made a fyllable. I'he words 
clothes^ cares^ and moft others of the fame kind, were 
formerly pronounced in two fyllables.^ 

Qf the other caufe of irregularity in the fpelling of 
our language, 1 have treated fufficiently in the firft Dif- 
fertation. It is here neceffary only to remark, that 
when words have been introduced from a foreign lan¬ 
guage into the Englifh, they have generally retained 
the orthography of the original, however ill adapted to 
cxprels the Englifti pronunciation. I'hus fatigue^ 
rine^ ebaije^ retain their French drefs, while, to reprefenl 
the true pronunciation in Englifli, they fnould be fpclt 
fateeg^ mareen^ /Daze, Thus thro an ambition to ex¬ 
hibit the etymology of words, the Englilh, in Philips 
phyftc^ cbaraSfer^chorus^ and other Greek derivatives, pre- 
ferve the reprefentatives of the original ^ and X ; yet 
thefe words are pronounced, and ought ever to have 
been fpelt, Fillips fyzzic or fizzle^ kara^er^ korus,\ 

But fuch is the ftate of our language. The pronun¬ 
ciation of the words which are ftriclly EngUJh^ has been 
gradually changing for ages, and fince the revival of 
fcience in Europe, the language has received a vaft ac- 
cciTion of words from other languages, many of which 
retain an orthography very ill fuited to exhibit the true 
pronunciation. 

The queftion now occurs ; ought the Americans 
to retain thefe faults which produce innumerable in- 

conveniencies 

ma~ke, o-neyha-neffio-nejnviLJe, See, dlfTyllaba olim fue- 
runt, qusenunc habenterpro monoryllabis.”——Wallis. 

•f- The words number, chamber, and many others in EngllHi are from 
the French nombre, chambre, &c. Why was the fpelling changed ? or 
rather why is the fpelling of lufire, metre, theatre, changed ? The 
cafes are precifely fimilar. The Engiifl^man who iirft wrote nuinher for 
■»ombre, had no greater authority to make the change, than any modern 
writer lias to fpell lufire, metre in a fimilar manner, lufier, meter. The 
change in the firft inllance was a valuable one ; it conformed the fpelling' 
to the pronunciation, and I have taken the liberty, in all my vvritingi, t* 
purfue the principle in lufier^ miter^ miter, theater, Jepukhe‘\ &c. 
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conveniencies in the acquifitlon and ufe of the lan¬ 
guage, or ought they at once to reform thefe abufes, 
and introduce order and regularity into the orthogra¬ 
phy of the AMERICAN TONGUE ? 

Let us confider this fubjeft with fome attention. 

Several attempts were formerly made in England to 
reftify the orthography of the language.* But 1 ap¬ 
prehend their fchemes failed of fuccefs, rather on ac¬ 
count of their intrinlic difficulties, than on account of 
any necefTary impradhcability of a reform. It was 
propofed, in moft of thefe fchemes, not merely to throw 
out fuperfluous and filent letters, butto introduce a num¬ 
ber of new charaders. Any attempt on luch a plan muft 
vmdoubtedly prove unfuccefsful. It is not to be expell¬ 
ed that an orthography, perfedlly regular and fimple, 
fuch as would be formed by a Synod of Grammari¬ 
ans on principles of fcience,*’ will ever be fubftiruted 
for that confufed mode of fpelling which is now eftab- 
Ihhed. But it is apprehended that great improvements 
may be made, and an orthography almoft regular, or 
fuch as fhall obviate moft of the prefent difficulties 
which occur in learning our language, may be intro¬ 
duced and eftablifl'icd with little trouble and oppofi- 
tion. 


The principal alterations, neceflary to render our 
prthography Efficiently regular and eafy, are thefe: 

j. The omiffion of all fuperfluous or filent letters; 
as a in bread. Thus breads head^ breafi^ built^ 

me ant ^ realm^friendy would be fpelt, bred^ hed^ givy hrejty 
bilty menty relniyfrend. Would this alteration produce any 
inconvenience, any ^mbarraffment or expenfe ? By no 

means. 


* The flrft by Sir Thomas Smitiij fccretary of Rate to Qoeen Eliza¬ 
beth ; Another by Dr. Giii, a celebrated maRer of St; Paul's fchool in 
London : Another by Mr, C harles Butler, who went fo far as to print his 
book in his propofed orthography: Several in the time of Charles the 
firil} and in the prefent age, hir. L’.phiiiltonc has publiihed a treatifs 
;q a very ridiculouu orthograpl:Y, 
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means. On the other hand, It would lefTen the trouble 
of writing, and much more, of learning the language ; 
it would reduce the true pronunciation to a certainty ^ 
and while it would alTifi; foreigners and our own chil¬ 
dren in acquiring the language, it would render the 
pronunciation uniform, in different parts of the coun¬ 
try, and almoft prevent the polTibility of changes. 

2 . A vSUBSTiTUTiON of a charafter that has a cer¬ 
tain definite found, for one that is more vague and 
indeterminate. Thus by putting ee inftead of ea or 
the words inean^ near^fpeaky grieve^ %eal^ would become 
mem^ neer^fpcek^ grcev^ zeeL This alteration could not 
cccafion a moments trouble ; at the fame time it 
would prevent a doubt refpeding the pronunciation ; 
whereas the ea and ie having different founds, may 
give a learner much difficulty. Thus greef fhould be 
iubftituted for grief ; kee for key ; beleev for believe ; 
laf for laugh ; daivfer for daughter ; plow for plough ; 
tuf for tough j proov for prove ; bind for blood ; and 
draft for draught. In this manner ch in Greek deriva¬ 
tives, fhould be changed into k \ for the Englifh ch has 
a foft found, as in cherijh ; but k always a hard found. 
'^J'lierefore charaSier^ chorus^ cholic^ architecture^ fhould 
be WTitten karaCier^ korus^ kolic^ arkiicCture ; and were 
they thus Written, no perfon could miftake their true 
pronunciation. 

Thus ch in French derivatives fnould be changed 
into fb ; inachbie^ chaife^ chevalier^ fnould be written 
majheen,^ fbaze^ Jhevaleer ; and pique^ tour^ Gblique^ fhould 
be written peek^ toor^ obleek^ 

3 . A TRIFLING alteration in a characler, or the 
addition of a point would diftinguifh different founds, 
without the fubftitution of a new charader. Thus a 
very fmall ffroke acrofs th would diftifiguifh ks two 
founds. A point over a vowel, in this manner, d^ or 

or ?, might anfwer all the purpofes of different let¬ 
ters. And for the dipthong oiv^ let the two letters hr 

united 
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united by a fmall ftroke, or both engraven on the fame 
piece of metal, with the left hand line of the w united 
to the 0. 

These, with a few other inconfiderable alterations, 
would anfwer every purpofe, and render the orthogra¬ 
phy fufRciently corred and regular. 

The advantages to be derived from thefe alterations 
are numerous, great and permanent. 

1. The fimplicity of the orthography would facili¬ 
tate the learning of the language. It is now the work 
of years for children to learn to fpell; and after all, 
the bufinefs is rarely accomplifhed. A few men, who 
are bred to feme bufinefs that requires conftant exer- 
cife in writing, finally learn to fpell moft words with¬ 
out hefitation ; but moft people remain, all their lives, 
imperfed rnafters of fpelling, and liable to make mif- 
takes, whenever they take up a pen to write a ftiort 
note. Nay, many people, even of education and fafli- 
ion, never attempt to write a letter, without frequently 
confulting a didionary. 

But with the propofed orthography, a child would 
learn to fpell, without trouble, in a very fhort time, and 
the orthography being very regular, he would ever af¬ 
terwards find it difficult to make a miftake. It would, 
in that cafe, be as difficult to fpell wrongs as it is now 
to fpell right. 

Besides this advantage, foreigners would be able 
to acquire the pronunciation of Englifh, which is now 
fo difficult and embarraffing, that they are either whol¬ 
ly difeouraged on the firft attempt, or obliged, after 
many years labor, to reft contented with an imperfed 
knowlege of the fubjed. 

2. A CORRECT orthography would render the pro¬ 
nunciation of the language, as uniform as the fpelling 

in 
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in books. A general uniformity thro the United 
States, would be the event of fuch a reformation as 
I am here recommending. All perfons, of every rank, 
would fpeak with fome degree of precifion and uni¬ 
formity.* Such a uniformity in thefe ftates is very de- 
lireable; it would remove prejudice, and conciliate mu¬ 
tual affedion and refpe£l:. 

3. Such a reform would dimmifli the number of 
letters about one fixteenth or eighteenth. This would 
fave a page in eighteen ; and a faving of an eighteenth 
in the expenfe ©f books, is an advantage that fhould 
not be overlooked. 

4. But a capital advantage of this reform in thefe 
ftates would be, that it would make a difference be¬ 
tween the Englifh orthography and the American. 
This will ftartle thofe who have not attended to the 
fubjeft ; but I am confident that fuch an event is an 
objeft of vail political confequence. For, 

The alteration, however fmall, would encourage the 
publication of books in our own country. It would 
render it, in fome meafure, neceffary that all books 
fhould be printed in America. The Englifh w^ould 
never copy our orthography for their own ufe 5 and 
confequently the fame imprelfions of books would 
not anfwer for both countries. The inhabitants of 
the prefent generation would read the Englifti im- 
prelTions 5 but pofterity, being taught a different 
fpelling, would prefer the American orthography. 

Besides this, a national language is a band of na^ 
tional union. Every engine fhould be employed to ren¬ 
der the people of this country national ; to call their 
attachments home to their ©wn country ; and to in- 
fpire them with the pride of national character. How¬ 
ever 

* I ONCE heard Dr. Franklin remark, ‘‘ that thofe people fpeli beil, 
who-do not know how to fpeil j” that is, they fpeli as their ears dictate, 
without beinjf guided by rules, and thus tali into a regular crth^'graphy. 
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ever they may boaft of Independence, and the freedom 
of their government, yet their opinions arc not fuffi- 
ciently independent ; an aftoniOiing refpecl for the 
arts and literature of their parent country, and a blind 
imitation of its manners, are ftill prevalent among the 
Americans. 7 'hus an habitual refpecl: for another 
country, deferved indeed and once laudable, turns their 
attention from their own interefts, and prevents their 
refpefting themfelves. 


OBJECTIONS. 

I. THIS reform of the Alphabet would oblige 
people to relearn the language, or it could not be in* 
troduced."' 

But the alterations propofed are fo few and fo fim- 
ple, that an hour’s attention would enable any perfon 
to read the new orthography with facility ; and a 
week’s praftice would render it fo familiar, that a per¬ 
fon would write it without hefitation or miftake. 
Would this fmall inconvenience prevent its adoption ? 
Would not the numerous national and literary advan¬ 
tages, refulting from the change, induce Americans to 
make fo inconfiderable a facrifice of time and attention ? 
lam perfuadedthey would. 

But it would not be neceflary that men advanced 
beyond the middle ftage of life, lliould be at the pains 
to l^rn the propofed orthography. They would, 
without inconvenience, continue to ufe the prefent. 
They would read theorthography, without dilR- 
culty ; but they would write in the old. 7 ^o men thus 
advanced, and even to the prefent generation in gener¬ 
al, if they fhould not wifli to trouble themfelves with a 
change, the reformation would be almoft a matter of 
indifference. It would be fufficlent that children 
fhould be taught the new orthography, and that as fad 
as they come upon the ftage, they fliould be fiirnifhed 

with 
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with books Jn the American fpelling. The progrefs 
of printing would be proportioned to the demand for 
books among the rifing generation. This progreflive 
introduflion of the fcheme would be extremely eafy ; 
children would learn the propofed orthography more 
cafiJy than they would the old ; and the prefent gener¬ 
ation would not be troubled with the change ; fo that 
none but the obftinate and capricious could raife ob- 
jedfioris or make any oppohtion. The change would 
be fo inconfiderable, and made on fuch fimple princi¬ 
ples, that a column in each newfpaper, printed in the 
new fpelling, would in fix months, familiarize moft 
people to the change, fhow the advantages of it, and 
imperceptibly remove their objeflions. The only fteps 
neceffary to enfure fuccefs in the attempt to introduce 
this reform, would be, a refolution of Congrefs, order¬ 
ing all their ads to be engrofled in the new orthogra¬ 
phy, and recommending the plan to the feveral univer- 
fities in America ; and alfo a refolution of the univerfi- 
ties to encourage and fupport it. The printers would 
begin the reformation by publilhing (hort paragraphs 
and fmall trads in the new orthography ; fchool books 
would iirft be publilhed in the fame ; curiofity would 
excite attention to it, and men would be gradually rec¬ 
onciled to the plan. 

2. “This change would render our prefent books 
ufelefs.” 

This objedion is, in fomemeafure, anfwered under 
the foregoing head. The truth is, it would not have 
this effed. The difference of orthography would not 
render books printed in one, illegible to perfons ac¬ 
quainted only with the other. T he difference would 
not be fo great as between the orthography of Chaucer, 
and of the prefent age 5 yet Chaucer’s works are ftill 
read with eafe. 

3. “This reformation would injure the language 
by obfcuring etymology,-*^ 


This 
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This bbje6^^ion is unfounded. In general, it is not 
true that the change would obfcure etymology ; in a 
few inftances, it might ; but it would rather reftore the 
etymology of many words ; and if it were true that 
the change would obfcure it, this would be no objec¬ 
tion to the reformatiori. 

It will perhaps furpriie my readers to be told that, 
in many particular words, the modern fpelling is lefs 
correfl than the ancient. Yet this is a truth that re- 
deds dishonor on our modern refiners of the language. 
Chaucer, four hundred years ago, wrote hilder for build’>> 
er ; dedly for deadly ; crnejl for earnejl \ erly for early ; 
breft for hreafl \ bed for head \ and certainly his fpelling 
was the moil agreeable to the pronunciation."^ Sidney 
wrote hin^ exa?nin^ fittahle^ with perfeffc propriety. Dr. 
Middleton wrote explane^ genum^ revele^ which is the 
in oft eafy and correct orthography of fuch words ; and 
alfo lujler^ theater^ for lujire^ theatre. In thefe and 
many other inftances, the modern fpelling is a corrup¬ 
tion ; fo that allowing many improvements to have 
been made in orthography, within a century or two, 
we muft acknowlege aLfo that many corruptions have 
been introduced. 

In anfwer to the obje(^ion, that a change of orthog¬ 
raphy would obfcure etymology, I would remark, that 
the etymology of moft words is already loft, even to 
the learned ; and to the unlearned, etymology is never 
known. Where is the man that can trace back our 
Englifti words to the elementary radicals ? In a few in¬ 
ftances, the ftudent has been able to reach the primi¬ 
tive roots of words ; but I prefume the radicals of one 
tenth of the words in our language, have never yet 
been difeovered, even by Junius, Skinner, or any other 
etymologift. Any man may look into Johnfon or Afli, 
and find that flefl) is derived from the Saxon floce ; child 
from end y Hood from Hod ; lad from Leode y and loaf 

from 

In Chaucer’s life, prefixed to the edition of his works i6ca, I find 
'yfiQu^ jjio'ue fpelt almoft corrc<5tly, tnoo've and 
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froin laf or hlaf. But this difcovery will anfvver no 
other purpofe, than to fhow, that within a few hundred 
years, the fpelling of fome words has been a little chang¬ 
ed : We ihould ftill be at a vaft diftance from the 
primitive roots. 

In marly inftances indeed etymology will affift fhe 
learned in underitanding the compofition and true fenfe 
of a word; and it throws much light upon the progrefs 
of language. But the true fenfe of a complex term is 
not always, nor generally, to be learnt from the fenfe of 
the primitives or elementary words. The current 
meaning of a word depends on its ufe in a nation. This 
true fenfe is to be obtained by attending to good au¬ 
thors, to diftionaries and to praftice, rather than to de¬ 
rivation. The former muji be right 3 the latter may 
lead us into error. 

But to prove of how little confequence a knowlege 
of etymology is to moft people, let me mention a few 
Words. The word fmcere is derived from the Latin, 
fine cera^ without wax j and thus it came to denote 
purity ofi mnd, I am confident that not a man in a 
thoufand evei* fufpedted this to be the origin of the 
Word ; yet all men, that have any knowlege of our lan¬ 
guage, ufe the word in its true fenfe, and underftand its 
cuftomary meaning, as well as Junius did, or any other 
etymologift; 

TEA or yes is derived from the imperative of a verb* 
ittvoir to have, as the word is now fpelt. It fignifies 
therefore have^ or pojfefisy or take what you alk* But 
does this explication affift us in ufing the word ? And 
docs not every countryman who labors in the field, un¬ 
derftand and ufe the word with as much precifton as 
the profoundeft philofoj^rs ? 

The word temper is derived from an old root, teWy 
which fignified water. It was borrowed from the a6t 
of <Qolingy or moderating heat. Hence tlie meaning of 
JB b temperaigy 
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t£ 77 ip£rafe^ temperance^ and all the ramifications of the o- 
riginal fiock. But does this help us to the modem 
current fenfe of thefe words ? By no means. It leads 
us to underfiand the formation of languages, and in 
what manner an idea of a vifible acftion gives rife to a 
correfpondent abfira£l idea ; or rather, how a word, 
from a literal and dire< 3 : fenfe, may be applied to ex- 
prefs a variety of figurative and collateral ideas. Yet 
the cufiomary fenfe of the word is known by pra( 5 Iice, 
and as well underftood by an illiterate man of tolerable 
capacity, as by men of fcience. 

The word always is compounded of all and ways ; 
it had originally no reference to time ; and the ety¬ 
mology or compofition of the word would only lead 
us into error. The true meaning of words is that 
which a nation in general annex to them. Etymology 
therefore is of no ufe but to the learned ; and for them 
it will fiill he preferved, fo far as it is now underftood, 
in di^fionaries and other books that treat of this partic¬ 
ular fubjeft. 

4. ^‘The diftin< 5 iion between wwds of different 
meanings and fimilar found would be deftroyed.’’ 

“ That diftinflion,’’ to anfwer in the words of the 
great Franklin, “ is already deftroyed in pronunciation.’' 
Does not every man pronounce ^7//’and precifely 
alike ? And does the famenefs of found ever lead a 
hearer into a mifiake ? Does not the confiruftiori ren¬ 
der the diftinftion eafy and intelligible, the moment 
the words of the fentence are heard ? Is the word 
knew ever mifiaken for new^ even in the rapidity of 
pronouncing an animated oration ? Was peace ever 
miitaken for piece ; pray for prey ; fiour for flower ? 
Never, I prefume, is this fimilarity of found the oc- 
cafion of mifiakes. 

If therefore an identity of founds even in rapid fpeak- 
ipg, produces no inconvenience, how much Icfs would 

an 
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an identity of fpelling^ when the eye would have leifure 
to furvey the confl;ru(?l:ion ? But experience, the crite¬ 
rion of truth, which has removed the obje(fl:ion in the finl 
cafe, willalfo affiftus in forming our opinion in the lalf. 

There are many words in our language which, 
with the fa?ne orthography^ have two or more dijiind 
meanings. The word windy whether it fignlfies to move 
roundy or air in motioUy has the fame fpelhng ; it exhib¬ 
its no diftinflion to the eye of a filent reader ; and yet 
its meaning is never miftaken. The conflru 61 :iou 
fhows at fight in which fenfe the word is to be under¬ 
wood. Hail is ufed as aft expreffion of joy, or to lig- 
nify frozen drops of water, falling from the clouds. 
Rear is to raife up, or it fignifies the hinder part of an 
army. Lot fignifies fortune or deftiny j a plat of 
ground \ or a certain proportion or flrare ; and yet 
does this diverfity, this contrariety of meanings ever 
occafion the lead difficulty in the ordinary language of 
books ? It cannot be maintained. This diverfity is 
found in all languages and altho it may be confidered 
as a defc6t, and occafion fome trouble for foreign learn¬ 
ers, yet to natives it produces no fenfible inconve¬ 
nience. 

5. ‘‘It is idle to conform the orthography of w'ords 
to the pronunciation, becaufe the latter is continually 
changing. ** 

This Is one of Dr. Johnfon’s objeftions, and it Is 
very unworthy of his judgement. So far is this circum- 
ftance from being a real objedlion, that it is alone a fuf- 
ficient reafon for the change of fpelling. On his prin¬ 
ciple of fixing the orthographyy while the pronunciation is 
changingy any fpoken language mud, in time, lofe all re¬ 
lation to the written language j that is, the founds of 
words would have no affinity with the letters that com- 

pofe 

* In the Roman language liber had four or five different meanings ; It 
fignified free, the inivard bark of a tree, a boek, foiuctimes an epiftUy and 

generous. 
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pofe them. In feme inftances, this is now the cafe; ahtl 
no mortal would fufpe^l from the fpelling, that neigh- 
bour^ wrought^ are pronounced nahur^ rawt. On this 
principle, Dr. Johnfon ought to have gone back fome 
Centuries, and given us, in his didionary, the primitive 
Saxon orthography, wol for will ^ ydilnejfe for idlenefs ; 
eycn for eyes j eche for edch^ &c. Nay, he fhould hive 
gone as far as poffible into antiquity, and, regardlefs of 
the changes of pronunciation, given tis the primitive 
radical language in its purity. Happily for the lan¬ 
guage, that dodrine did not prevail till his time ; the 
fpelHng of words changed with the pronunciation ; to 
thefe changes we are indebted for numberlefs improve¬ 
ments ; and it is hoped that the progrefs of them, in con¬ 
formity with the national pradice of fpeaking, will not 
be obftruded by the erroneous opinion, even of Dr. 
Johnfon. How much more rational is the opinion of 
Dr. Franklin, who fays, “ the orthography of our lan¬ 
guage began to be fixed too foon.’^ If the pronuncia¬ 
tion muft vary, from age to age, (and fome trifling 
clianges of language will always be taking place) com¬ 
mon fenfe. would didate a correfpondent change of 
fpelling. Admit Johnfon’s principles ; take his pedant¬ 
ic orthography for the ftandard ; let it be clofely ad¬ 
hered to in future ; and the flow changes in the pro¬ 
nunciation of our national tongue, will in time make 
as great a difference between our written and fpoken lan¬ 
guage, as there is between the pronunciation of the 
preferit Englifh and German. The fpelling will be no 
more a guide to the pronunciation, than the orthogra¬ 
phy of the German or Greek. This event is adually 
taking place, in confequence of the ftupid opinion, ad¬ 
vance by Johnfon and other writers, and generally 
embraced by the nation. 

All thefe objedipns appear to me of vefy inconfid- 
erable weight, when oppoied to the great, fubftantial and 
permanent advantages to be derived from a regular 
national orthography. 
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Sensible I am how much eafier it is to fropofe im- 
proveraeats, than to introduce them. Every thing nezv 
ftarts the idea of difficulty; and yet it is often mere nov¬ 
elty that excites the appearance; for on a flight exam¬ 
ination of the propofal, the difficulty vaniflies. When 
we firmly believe a fcheme to be pra<Sticablc, the work 
is Mf accomplifhed. We are more frequently deter¬ 
red by fear from making an attack, tlian repulfed in 
the encounter. 

Habit alfo is oppofed to changes; for it renders even 
our errors dear to us. Having furmounted all difficul¬ 
ties in childhood, we forget the labor, the fatigue, and 
the perplexity we fuffered in the attempt, and imagin, 
the progrefs of our ftudies to have been fmooth and ea- 
fy.^ What feems intrinfically right, is fo merely thro 
habit. 

Indolence is another obftacle to improvements^ 
The moft arduous talk a reformer has to execute, is to. 
make people think ; io roujfe them from that lethargy, 
which, like the mantle of fleep, covers them in repofe 
and contentment. 

But America is in a fituation the mofl: favorable for 
great reformations ; and the prefent time is, in a Angu¬ 
lar degree, aufpicious. The minds of meil in this 
country have been awakened. New feenes have been, 
for many years, prefenting new occafions for exertion ; 
unexpe<^ed diflrefles have cahed forth the powers of 
invention ; and the application of new expedients has 
demanded every poffible exercife of wifdom and talents, 
Attention is roufed ; the mind expanded ; and the in- 

telled^irual 

* Thus moft people fuppofe the prefent mode of fpclling to he really 
the tajieji and beji* This opinion is derived from habit ; the new' rnooe 
of fpeJling propofed would fave three fourths of the labor now beftowed in 
learning to write our language. A child would learn to fpell as well in 
one year, as he can now in tour. This is not a fuppofition—it is an af- 
fertion capable of proof; and yet people, never knowing, or having for- 

f ot the labor of learning, fuppofe the prefent mode to be the ealicft 
lo perfon, but one Vi/ho has taught children, has any idea of the dirf 
Gulty of learning to fpell and pronounce our language in its prefent form 
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telledlual faculties invigorated. Here men are prepared 
to receive improvements, which would be rejefted by 
nations, whofe habits have not been fliaken by fimilar 
events. 

NOlVh the time, and this the country, in which we 
may expedl fuccefs, in attempting changes favorable to 
language, fcience and government. Delay, in the plan 
here propofed, may be fatal ; under a tranquil general 
government, the minds of men may again^fink into in¬ 
dolence ; a national acquiefcence in error will follow; 
and pofterity be doomed to ftruggle with difficulties, 
which tune and accident will perpetually multiply. 

Let us then fcize the prefent moment, and eftablifh 
a national language^ as well as a national government. 
Let us remember that there is a certain refpecS due to 
the opinions of other nations. As an independent; 
people, our reputation abroad demands that, in all 
things, we fhould be federal ; be national ; for if we 
do not refpe^S ourfeh^s^ we may be aflured that other 
nations will not refpecl: us. In Ihoi t, let it be imprelTed 
upon the mind of every American, that to negleft the 
means of commanding refpedl abroad, is treafon againlf 
the charader and dignity of a brave independent 
people. 

"T'o excite the more attention to this fubjed, I will 
here fubjoin what Dr. Franklin has done and written 
to effed ^ reform in our mode of fpelling. This fage 
pliilofopher has fuffered nothing ufeful to efcape his 
notice. He very early difeovered the difficulties th^t 
attend the learning of our language \ and with his u- 
fual ingenuity, invented a plan to obviate them. If any 
objedion can be made to his fcheme,* it is thefubffitu- 
tion of nevo charaders, for th^ ng^ &c. whereas a 
fmall llroke, conneding the letters, would anfwer all 
the purpofes of new charaders ; as thefe combinations 
would thus become Tingle letters, with precife deiinite 
founds and fuitable names. 

* Siz Ills?<Tlfccli?.n£ous Works, p.470. Ed.Lond. 1779. 
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A SPECIMEN of theDoftoEs fpelling cannot be here 
given, as I have not the proper types but the argu¬ 
ments in favor of a reformed mode of fpelling fhall be 
o;iven in his own words. 

COPT of a Letter frojn Mlfs S- to Dr. Franklin, 

who had fent her his Sche?ne of a Refor?ned Alphabet. 

Datedy Kenfington (England) Sept. 25 , 1768. 

DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE tranferibed your alphabet, &c. wliich I 
think might be of fervice to thofe who wifh to acquire 
an accurate pronunciation, if that could be fixed , but 
I fee many inconveniences, as well as difiicultics, that 
would attend the bringing your letters and orthography 
into common ufe. All our etymologies would be lolt; 
confequently we could not afeertain the meaning of 
many words; t]:e difiinifbon too between words of dif^ 
ferent meaning and fimilar found would be ufelers,t un- 
Icfs we living writers publhh new editions. In (hort, I 
believe we mull: let people fpelion in their old way, and 

(as we find it eafieft) do the fame ourfelves.-With 

eafe and with fincerity I can, in the old way, fubferibe 
myfelf, 

Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and affedtionate Servant, 

M. S. 

Dr. Franklin. 

Dr. 

* This indefatigable gentleman, amidiT: all KIs other employments, 
public and private, has compiled a Didtionary on his I'cheme of a Re¬ 
form, and procured types to be caft for prijiting it. He thinks himlelf 
too old to purfue the plan ; but has honored rut with the cider of die 
manufeript and types, and exprefled a ftrong delire that 1 ihouid under¬ 
take the talk. Whether this project, fo deeply intereRlng to this coun¬ 
try, will ever be effected ; or whether it will be defeated by indolence and 
prejudice, remains for my countrymen to determine. 

-f-THis lady overlooked the other fide of the queillon 5 viz. that by a 
reform of the fpe)lin|, w'oidsnow fpelt alike and pronounced ditfcrt-ntly, 
would be diltinguiihecl by their letters j for the nouns aoufe and ujd would 
be diftinguifhed from the verbs, which would be abuzcj 5 and 
Co in many inltances. See the aafwer below. 
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Dr. Franklin’s Anfwer ta Mifs S-—• 

DEAR MADAM, 

THE objetSlion you make to redifying our alphabet, 

that it will be attended with inconveniences and dif¬ 
ficulties,” is a very natural one ; for it always occurs 
when any reformation is propofcd, whether in religion, 
government, laws, and even down as low as roads and 
wheel carriages. The true queftion then is not, whether 
there will be no difnculties or inconveniences ; but 
whether the difficulties may not be furmounted j and 
whether the conveniences will not, on the whole, be 
greater than the inconveniences. In this cafe, the diffi¬ 
culties are only in the beginning of the praflice j when 
they are once overcome, the advantages are lafting. To 
either you or me, who fpell Well in the prefent mode, I im- 
agin the difficulty of changing that mode for the new, 
is not To great, but that we might perfedfly get over it in 
a week's writing. As to thofe who do not fpell well, if 
the two difficulties are compared, viz. that of teaching 
them true fpelling in the prefent mode, and that of teach¬ 
ing them the new alphabet and the new fpelling accord¬ 
ing to it, I am confident that the latter would be by far 
the leaft. They naturally fall into the new method al¬ 
ready, as much as the imperfection of theii alphabet 
will admit of ; their prefent Z-W fpelling is only bad, 
becaufe contrary to the prefent bad rules ; under the 
new' rules it would be good'.^ The difficulty of learn¬ 
ing to fpell well in the old way is fo great, that few at¬ 
tain it 5 thoufands and thoufands Writing on to old age, 
without ever being able to acquire it. It is befides, a 
difficulty continually increafing ;t as the found gradu¬ 
ally varies more and more from the fpelling ; and to 
foreigners it makes the learning to pronounce our lan¬ 
guage, as written in our books, almoft impoffible. 

Now 

* This remark of the Doftor is very juft and obvious. A country- 
njan writes or akur for acre \ yet the -countryman is right, as the 
word ought to be fpelt } and we laugh at him onty becaufe we arc at- 
CO be ^rovg, 

*)■ This is a fa€l of vaft confetjuence. 
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Now as to the inconveniences you mention: The 
firft is, “ that all our etymologies would be loft; con- 
icquently we could not afcertain the meaning of mapy 
words.” Etymologies are at prefcnt very uncertain ; 
but fuch as they are, the old books ftill preferve them, 
and etymologifts would there find them. Words in 
the courfe of time, change their meaning, as well as 
their fpelling and pronunciation ; and we do not look 
to etymologies For their prefcnt meanings. If I fhould 
call a man a knave and a villain^ he would hardly be 
fatisfied with my telling him, that one of the words o- 
riginally fignified a lad or fervant. and the other an un¬ 
der plowman^ or the inhabitant pi a village. It is from 
prefent ufage only, the meaning of words is to be de¬ 
termined. 

Your fecond inconvenience is, the diftinftion be¬ 
tween words of different meaning and fimilar found 
would be deftroyed.” That diftindion is already ds- 
ftroycd in pronouncing them ; and we rely on the fenfe 
alone of the fentence to afcertain which of the feveral 
words, fimilar in found, we intend. If this is fufiicient 
in the rapidity of difcourfe, it will be much more fo in 
written fcntences, which may be read leifurely, and at¬ 
tended to more particularly in cafe of difficulty, than 
we can attend to a paft fentence, while the fpcaker is 
hurrying us along with new ones. 

Your third inconvenience is, ^^that all the books 
already written would be ufelefs.” This inconveni¬ 
ence would only come on gradually in a courfe of ages, 
I and you and other now living readers would hardly 
forget the ufe of them. People would long learn to 
read the old writing, tho they praSifed the new. And 
the inconvenience is not greater than what has aflually 
happened in a fimilar cafe in Italy. Formerly its in¬ 
habitants all fpoke and wrote Latin; as the language 
changed, the fpelling followed it. It is true that at 
prefent, a mere unlearned Italian cannot read the Lat¬ 
in books, tho they are ftill read and underftood by many. 
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But if the fpelling had never been changed, he would 
now have found it much more difficult to read and 
write his own language for w’ritten words would 
have had no relation to founds ; they would only have 
ftood for things ; fo that if he would exprefs in writ¬ 
ing the idea he has when he founds the word Vefcovoy 
he muft ufe the letters Epifcopus,\ 

In fliort, whatever the difficulties and inconvenien¬ 
ces nov/ are, they will be more eafily furmounted now, 
than hereafter; and fome time or other it muft be done, 
or our writing will become the fame with the Chinefe, 
as to the difficulty of learning and ufing it. And it 
would already have been fuch, if we had continued 
the Saxon fpelling and writing ufed by our forefathers, 

I am, my dear friend, 

Your’s affeftionately, 

B. FRANKLIN, 
London^ Craven Street^ Sept* 28, 1768. 

* That is, if the language had retained the old Roman fpelling, and 
been pronounced as the modern Italian, This is a fair ftate of fa(3;s, and 
a complete anfwer to afl objections to a reform of fpelling. 

4 In the fame ridiculous manner, as *we w/ite, rougby Jlilly neighborly 
•wrong, tongucy true, rhetoric, &c. and yet pronounce the words, Jiil^ 
^ahury ror.gy tung, tru^ retoric* 
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